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A SKETCH 

OF THS 

LIFE 

OP 

J. p. B R I S S O T^ 

Br THi Editor. 



n B was born at the village of Ouarville, near 
Cliatres, in Orleannois, on the 14th of January 
1 754. His father was what the French called 
a ^raiteuri that is, keeper of an eating houfc 
or an ordinary. He was intended for the ^pro- 
fcflion of the law, and was articled to an at- 
torney for that purpofe. But he grew difguft- 
cd with the chicane and turpitude he was daily 
oMiged to witnefs, and therefore, after the tiv^ 
years of his articlcftiip were expired, he lefr 
Cfaatres, and went to Paris* 

zz An 



IV SKETCH OF THE LIFE 

An accident one night at the theatre at 
Paris placed him in the company of an Englifh 
gentleman. They became intimate, and from 
this gentleman he obtained fome knowledge of 
the Englifli language ; which he afterwards 
improved by a refidence in London. 

He had received a regular claflical education, 
and acquired, by ftridl application, a tolerable 
knowledge of the German, Italian, and Spanifli 
languages, fufficient to confult the authors who 
have written in thofe languages. On his ar- 
rival at Paris his firft ftudy was jurifprudence, 
with an intention of beconaing an advocate in 
parliament. No fcience however efc^ped his 
attention. He attended leftures and expe? 
riments in every branch of fcience ; wherein 
his aftive genius found ample exercife. Chy^ 
miftry was his favourite objedl: of purfuit ; but 
his circumftances were too limited to indulge 
much in it. The fmall patrimony which he 
inherited from his father did not exceed forty 
pounds per annum, 

lu 
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In the year 1777 he made his firft tour to 
Lon4on. During his flay in London he be- 
came engaged in the condu£l of a French nevvf- 
paper, at that time called the Courier de i^ Europe j r^ 
but fince the Courier de Londres. Some mif- 
underftanding having happened concerning the 
ftamps (at the ftamp^offipe in London) for this 
paper, the proprietor took a refolution of print- 
ing it at Boulogne fur-mer ; and Brilfot was 
appointed the Editor, and refided at Boulogne 
for that purpofc. He continued in this capacity 
at Boulogne about two years. From thence 
he went to Paris ; and was admitted Counfellor 
in Parliament. — ^Early in the year 1782 he 
went to Neufchatel to fuperintend the printing 
of one of his books (mentioned hereafter). 
This was the memorable period of the revolu- 
tion at Geneva. Here he became acquainted 
with M. Claviere and M. du Rovray, who, 
with a numerous party, were expelled that 
city, and fought an afylum in Ireland. 

In the autumn of this year, he married a 
a 3 daughter 
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daughter of Madame t)upont of Boulogne* 
This young lady had been recommended to the 
celebrated Madame de Oenli$, who obtained a 
fituation for her.iu the nurfery of the Duke de 
Chartres, late Duke of Orleans, who fufTered 
\3nder the guilotine; in which fituation fhe 
continued fome time after her marriage. 

At the beginning of the year 1783 he vifitcd 
London a fecond time. His view in this jour- 
ney was to cftablifli in London a Lyceum, or 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, together with 
an office of general corrcfpondence. In thii 
undertaking he was encouraged by fome of the 
4 firft literary noen in France ; and a Monfieur 
du Forge, mufician at Paris, was fo captivated 
with the fcheme, that he advanced four thoufand 
livres (166I.) for one third (hare of the profits. 
Briffot was to have the fole management, and 
the other two thirds of the profits. He took a 
houfe in Newman Street, Oxford Street 5 and 
publifhed a profpeftus of his undertaking. He 
fcnt for his wife and his youngeft brother (his 

eldeft 



eldeft brother was a pricA). At this time he 
commenced his defcription of the fciences ia 
England (mentioned hereafter), to be publifti- 
cd monthly. Having in one of his publications 
taken occa(ion to vindicate the Chevalier de 
Launay, editor of the Courier du Nord^ printed 
at Maeftrlcht, the editor of the Courier de 
tEurope^ now M. du Morande, was fo highly 
offended by -it, that he became from that time 
Briflbt^s moft determined enemy.. It is to be 
obferved, that the Courier du Nord and the 
Courier de TEurope were rival newfpapers. 
De Launay quitted Maeftricht, and went to 
Paris^ where he was immediately put into the 
Baflile, and was never more heard of. 

In the month of May, 1784, Briflbt was ar- 
retted by his printer in London. Although he 
was at this time very well known to feveral 
perfons of rank and fortune, yet he was teo de- 
licate to apply to any of them for pecuniary 
affiftance. But after remaining a day or two 
ill a lock-up houfe in Gray's Inn Lane, he ferit 

a 4 his 
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his brother to an intimate friend, who'inftantly 
paid the printer his bill, and liberated him. 

The next morning Briflbt fet out for France, 
leaving his wife and brother in England, affiir- 
ing them he would quickly return, which he 
certainly intended.. But in this he was fevere- 
ly difappointed. Thus ended his literary en- 
terprife of eftablifhing a Lyceum in London, in 
which he embarked his whole property with a 
degree of infatuation and zeal that feemed to 
border upon infanity. During his refidence in 
London he became acquainted with one Count 
de Pelleport, author of feVeral pamphlets againft 
the principal perfons of the French Court, par- 
ticularly of one called Soirees (T Antoinette^ for 
the apprehenfion of the author of which the 
French Court offered a thoufand pounds (looo 
Louis) reward. Briflbt, inftead of proceeding 
direftly tp Paris, flopped at Boulogne, and refid- 
cd therewith his mother-m-law; here he re- 
foWcd to continue his publication on the origi- 
nal plan. Du M knowing that Pelleport 

was 
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was the author of the ofFenfive pamphlet, and 
that Briflbt and Pelleport were intimate, re- 
Iblved to obtain the reward, and gratify his rcr- 
fentment. He applied to Pelleport^ offering 
him the fuperintendance of a publication to be 
carried on at Bruges (near Oftend), the falary 
of which was to be two hundred pounds per 
annum. Pelleport accepted the offer. But it 
was neceflary to flop at Boulogne, where fbme 
final arrangements were to be made. In the 
month of July Pelleport embarked for Boulogne 
with Captain Meredith. But the moment he 
landed, he was fcized by the officers of the 
Police, who put him in chains and carried him 
to Paris, where he w,as fent to the Baftile. 

Du M was an agent of the Police of Paris. 

Information being given to the Police, that 
Briflbt was at Boulogne, and that he was the 
intimate friend of Pelleport, he was immcdi- 
ately taken into cuflody, carried to Paris, and 
committed to the Baflile. However, it is cer- 
tain that BrifTot never wrote any thing againft 

cither 
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either the King or Queen of France, He 
was fincere in his abhorrence of the arbitrary 
and defpotic principles of the French govcrn- 
menty but with refpedl to the private condu(3! 
of the King and Queen he never beftowcd the 
fmalled attention upon it. In this magazina 
of human viftims he continued about fix weeks. 
His wife applied to Madame Genlis in his fa- 
vour, and Madame Genlis moft generoufly made 
a point of it with the Duke de Chart res to ob- 
tain his liberty. The Duke de Chartrcs's in- 
terference dees not appear by any document ; 
but BrifJot's acquittal of the charge brought 
againft him, appears in the following report of 
his exanHtiation, made to the French minifter, 
M. Breteuil, on the 5th of September. 

** The Sieur Briflbt de Warville was convey- 
/* ed to the Baflile on the day after the Sieur 
•• de Pelleport, who was arrefted at Boulo^rne 
•* fur-mer, arrived at Paris. In confequence of 
" his connexions with this man^ guilty of 
" writing libels, he was fufpeded of having 

'' bccm 
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been his coadjutor. The attcftation of a boy 
** in the printing office, from whence one of 
*• thefe libels iflued, gave ftrength to fufpicions; 
*• but this attcftation, tranfmitted from Lon- 
*• don, is deftitute of authenticity ; and the 
" Sieur Briffot de Warville, who has very fa- 
^^ tisfaftorily anfwered to the interrogatories 
•* which were put to him, attributes his crimi- 
nation to the animofity of enemies whom he 
conceives to have plotted again ft him in 
** London. The Sieur Briffot de Warville is a 
** man of talents, and of letters ; he appears to 
" have formed fyftems, and to entertain extra- 
" ordinary principles ; but it is certain that, for 
*• the laft fevcn or eight months, his conncc- 
" tions whh the Sieur de Pelleport had ceafedj 
" and that he employed himfelf folely upon a 
** periodical paper, which he obtaini^d permif- 
** fion to circulate and fell in France, after 
*• having fubmitted it to the examination of a 
" licenfer/' 

It is proper to obferve, that the addition of 
2 de 
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dc JVarvillej which Briflbt made to his natnc 
(to diftinguifli hiftifelf from his eldeft brother) 
is a kind of local defignation, not uncommon 
in many countries. William of Malmlbury, 
GcofFry of Monmouth, Rapin de Thoyras, 
Joan d'Arc, &c. &c. But in the orthography 
he fubftituted the Englifh JV for the French 
dipthong Oui the found of that dipthong being 
fimilar to our W. Thus Ouarville is pro- 
nounced WarvilU in both languages. 

In a very fliort time after his releafe from 
the Baftile he very honourably difcharged 
his pecuniary obligation to his friend in Lon- 
don. 

In the year 1787, which was the era of the 
foundation of the French revolution,, the Duke 
de Chartres, now become Duke of Orleans by 
the death of his father, embraced the party of 
the Parliament againft the Court. Upon the 
principle of gratitude Briflbt attached himfelf to 
the Duke of Orleans. As an honeft man he 
could not do otherwife. 

We 
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We (hall here pafs by his tour to Amc-r 
rica, and fome other circumftances, becaufe 
they are intimately connefted with the account 
of his writings, which is fubjoined. 

Upon his return to France he found that his 
celebrity had not been diminiflied by his ab- 
fence. He was defied a member of the Coii- 
ftituent Affembly, and was much engaged ia 
the committees of refearch, of which he was 
the reporter. He was alfo elefted a member of 
the Legiflative Affembly for the department of 
Paris. It muft be obferved, that the revolu- 
tion caft a veil over the crimes of all thofe who 
had been obliged to leave their country. In 
this group who returned to France was 

Du M . He oppofed Briffot in his eleftion 

for Paris, but Briflbt was elefted by a majority of 

more than three to one. However Du M 's 

party were cxceffively mortified ; and they un* 
ceafingly calumniated Briffot in the moft op- 
probrious terms. M. Petion, mayor of Paris, 
jind who Wis Briflbt's friend and townfman, 

contributed 
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cantributed much to flrengtheii bis interefl: and 
afcendancy. 

Briflbt now diAinguiihed himfelf as one of 
the Atnis des Noirs (friend of the Negroes), of 
whom he was a moft zealous advocate. In a 
ipeech which he delivered in the Affembly in 
the year 1791, there is a flrong trait of philan- 
thropy. 

Of this fpeech the followuig is a fhort ex- 
traft: ** You have heard of enormities that freeze 
you with horror ; hut Phalaris fpoke not of his 
brazen bull, he lamented only the dagger that 
bis own cruelty had raifed againft him. The 
QoloilKls have related inftances of ferocity ; but 
give me, fliid he, an informed brute, and I will 
fooQ make a ferocious monger of him. It was a 
white man who firfl: threw a negro into a burn- 
ing oVen ; who daflhcd out the brains of a child 
in the prefence of its father ; who fed a fl^ve 
with its own proper fleih. Tbefe are the mon- 
fters that have to" accourU for the barbarity of 
the revolted favages. — ^Millions of Africans have 

perifhed 
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perKhed on this foil of blood. You break; at 
^rtty ftcp, the bones of the inhabitants, that 
nfcture haB given to th^fe 4flands ; and yptt 
ihuddef at the relation of their Vengeance. Ia 
this drekdful ftruggle the climes of the Whites 
are yet the itioft horrible. They are the oflP- 
fpringofdefpotifm: whilft thofe of the Blacks 
originate in the hatred of flavery, artd the thiril 
of revenge, is phiiofophy chargeable with 
tbefe horrors ? Does (he require the blood of 
the colonifts ? Brethren, Ihe cries, be jufl ; be 

l)eneficent ; and you will profper.-^— Eternal fla^ 
very tnuft be an eternal fburce of crimes ;-— 
dived it at leaft of the epithet eternal \ for an«- 
^iti& thiat knows no limitation of period can 
only produce defpair." 

Upon the abolition of the French monarchy, 
in the mbnth of September 1792, the Legifla- 
tivc Affctabljr diflblved itfelf. The conftitu- 
ti6n tjeing diflblved by tbe abolition of the King, 
(hcjr conceived that it was the inherent right 
of ^bc people to choofe a new reprefcntation, in 

order 
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order to frame a new conftitution, fiiited to 
the Wiihes of the people, and to the neceflity 
of the exifting circunniftances of the times. In 
this general cleftion Briflbt was cleSed one of 
the deputies from the department of Eure and 
Loire, His abilities and talents became every 
day more confpicuous. He was chofen the Re- 
porter of the Committee of Public Safety ; in 
which fituation he condufted himfelf without 
jreproach, until the treacherous conduft of Du- 
moufier threw a fufpicion on the whole of the 
Gironde party. 

Although aflailed on all (ides by his enemies, 
his charader afperfed and depreciated by the 
bafcft of calumnies, Briflbt fliewed himfelf 
confiftent with his public principles of philan- 
thropy. 

In the dreadful maflacre of the 3d of Sep^ 

tcmber, his opponents, particularly Du M , 

fought every opportunity to accomplifli his 
deftruftion, by accufing him of being a princi- 
pal inftigator of thofe horrors. And it muft be 
7 ' owned. 
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owned, that thefe repeated and continued ca- 
lucniites weakened him in the public efteenfi. 
Du M ■■ was perfeftly acquainted with the 
£ngli(h method of writing a man down. 

When Condorcet moved for the abolitioa of 
rojralty, Briffot was fileat. 

When thcix^ion was made to pafs (entence 
of death Qn the KiQg, Briffot fpoke and voted 
for the appeal to the primary aflemblies. 

Wbea FayfeCte was cenfured, Briffot defend* 
cdhtm. 

When the Doke of Orleans (M d' Egalit^ 
was cenfuMd, SrifTot defended him. 

The two firfl feem to have arifen in princi- 
ples^hamanity^ 

The two laft^ unqueftioiiably) arofe in the 
ftrongeft ties of gratitude and friendfhip. 

A eonfcientious man cannot fufFer a more ie* 
vere afiliaion, than when his private honour 
places him agaiftftiits{Hiblic duty. 
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•Of BRISSOT^s WRITINGS; 

AND PARTICULARLY OF THIS WORK. 

Upon the fcttlement of the American govern-* 
tnent after the war, he became an enthufiaftic 
admifer of the new conflitution of that great 
country. But fottie French perfons, who had 
been in America, and were returned to France,, 
had publiflied their thoughts and opinions of 
America, in a manner that was nothing fhort of 
illiberality. The reader will find the principal 
names of thefe writers in the thirty-fecond 
chapter of the firft volume. Briflbt was fired 
with indignation at this treatment of a people, 
whom he. conceived could not in any wife have 
deferved fuch reproach ; and, imagining that 
the^general peace of 1783 had opened an ho- 
nourable and free commuication of reciprocal 
commercial advantages between America and 
France, he wrote this volume with the view of 
fupporting and eftablifliing that primary idea, 

or 
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or theory of a French^ commerce with the United 
States. 

Upon this point it is tio more than ordinary can- 
dour to obferve, that all which Briflbt recom- 
mends, explains, or relates, concerning a French 
commerce with the United States, applies equal- 
ly, and in fomc points more than equally, to the 
Britifli commerce with them. Every Bri- 
tifli merchant and trader may derive fomc 
advantage from a general view of the principles 
whic|;i he has laid down for the eAablifhment and 
regulation of a reciprocal commerce between 
France and America. The produce and manu- 
fadures of England are infinitely better fuited 
to the wants of America ; and therefore all his 
theory, which is direded to the welfare and im- 
provement of France, muft ftrongly attach the 
attention of the Britifli merchant and mechanic ; 
who, in this great point, have not at prefent 
any fuperiors, but have feveral rivals. Briflbt's 
ambition was to make France the grcateft and 
moft powerful rival. And every candid perfbn 

b 2 muft 



muft allow that he deferved much credit of his 
countrymen for the progrefs he made^ in this 
firft attempt, to open the eyes of the French 
nation to profpefts of new fources of advantage. 
All that is further neccffary to fayof this work, 
is faid by BrilTot himfelf in the introduction, 
from the tenth to the twentieth pages. In the 
laft French edition of Briffot's Travels in Ame- 
rica, publiflied by himfelf, about feven or eight 
months before his decapitation, this volume is 
placed the laft of that work. We have followed 
the Author*s arrangement, and collated the 
whole by the laft Paris edition. 

Of the preceding volun^e, entitled ** New 
Travels in the United States of America/* we 
have nothing to add : the whole of the French 
edition is now before the reader. 

Of Briffot^s other works it is proper to men* 
tion the following. 

The Theory of CrhnJnal Laws^ in two vo- 
lumes. — Although M. la Cretelle, at the con- 
clufion of his Eflay on the Prejudices attached to 

Infamy, 
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In^imy, fp^ka iu fl^^eriag terms of this work| 
for he rays» that it exhibits an exteiiiible know- 
kdgc^ ziid (hew8 the writer's ambition alcends 
to great principles ; yet to thofe perfons who 
have read Beccaria's Eflay on Crimes and Pu* 
ni&tneiits, it will not appear that Briflbt has 
added much novelty to the iubjed. 

Ti^e Ueceffity of a Reform of the Criminal Laws. 

What Rtparatkn is due to innocent Perjons un-* 
jfljfily accufed^ 

li^Ltit were two difcourfcs which werecrown-- 
ed by the Academy of Chalons lur Mardc, and 

i 

were printed'in the form of two pamphlets^ 
Tfac minider; of Louis XVI. were a good deal 
O&nded at the priociples they contained, and 
they forbid the Academy propoiing the difcuf^ 
(ion of fimilar fubjfeds at any of their future 
meetingii* 

This check ferved but as a Aimulus to l^xM^ 

ibt to continue his fubjeft. He therefore, iix 

two years afterwards, publiflied his Pbilojopbi^ 

eal Library of the Criminal Laws. This work is 

b 3 now 
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now ten "volumes. Briflbt's view in this work 
was, to difFufe and explain thofc grand princi-* 
pies of freedom which produced the revolution 
in England in the year 1688, and the revolution 
in America in the year 1775. Before the dif- 
folution of the monarchy in France thofe prin- 
ciples were almoft unknown to the French, 
and are ftill ahnoft unknown to the other parts 
of Europe, But as feveral of the monarchs of 
Europe approved of thie American revolution, 
it may be prefumed that their fubjefts will not 
long continue ignorant of the motives and grounds 
of a meafure which was honoured with the 
patronage of their fovereigns. This circum- 
flance alone (hould convince the Englifli, that 
many of the powers of Europe behold with 
pleafure the diminution of their greatnefs and 
ponfequcnce, and that very few of thofe powers 
are pver friendly to them, except during the 
fimc they are receiving a bribe, by virtue of 
zn ir>ftrument^ commonly called a fubjidiary 
freaty. 

Oi 
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Of -Dr. Price of London he was an admirer; 
but of Dr. Prieftlcy he was alfo an imitator 
for he amufed himfelf frequently with chymif- 
try, phyfics, anatomy, and religion. On the 
laft fubjeft there is a prefumption that he wrote 
but little ; for in his Letter to the Archbijhop of 
Sens (the only tradt on religion, by him, that 
has come to the Editor's knowledge) he fays, 
*♦ That religious tyranny had been proftrateJ 
** by the blows of Voltaire, Rouffeaii, D*Alem^ 
** bert, and D'Iderot.'* His mind was capaci- 
ous, and his compreheniioa extenfive. In his 
zeal to become an imitator of Prieftley, he 
publifhed a volume Conc^rnmgTrut A, or^houghts 
M the Means of attainingTruth^inall the Branches 
^f Human Knowledge. Here was a wide field 
for the difplay of Briffot's talents and induftry. 
His defign was to have carried on the work to 
feveral volumes, and to have invited the com* 
munications of the literati of all Europe, in 
all )the different fciences^ and, it may be added, 
/peculations. But there was fuch a freedom of 

b 4 fentiment 
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fentiment manifefled in the firft vbluttie, that 
both the author and printer were alaroled with 
the terrors of the Baflile. Filled with thefb 
appreh^nfionsy he left Paris, and went to Neuf^ 
chatel. There he printed his profpedus, and 
he caufed it to be alfo printed in i^ondon. But 
when thefe copies were attempted to be circu- 
lated in France they were feizeA Not a (ingle 
number was permitted to be feen in any book- 
feller's (hop in France* 

Fipding the execution of his projeft thus 
rendered impradlicable, he left Neufchitel, and 
went to London ; where, in order ' * jive Curr 
rency to his free opinions, he altered the title 
of his book. He propofed to publifii the re- 
maining part periodically, under the name of 
ADefcripiion 5/ tix Sciences dndArti in England; 
great part of which was intended to be devoted 
to an examination of, and to obferv ations op, th<^ 
Englifh conflitution. Hils friends folicited the 
French miniftry to permit this work to be re- 
printed at Paris. At firfl: they obtaixied this 

favour ; 
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favour ; and the vrork went on as far as twelve ^ 
numbers, or two volunnes. After which it was 
prohibited ; not more to the author's mortifica- 
tion than to the injury of bis pocket. M. de 
Vergennes, who was at that time minifter of 
France, had fo ftrong a diflike to every thing 
that was Englifh, that he would not endure the 
fmalleft commendation upon any part of the 
Englifh conilitution, or commerce, to be pro- 
mulgated in France. He had begun to dilco- 
ver, that the favourite idea of his mailer, of 
feparating the Briti(h colonies from the Bri- 
ti(h empire, might lead to an inveftigation of the 
principles of government at homeland prove 
extremely dangerous to a defpotic monarchy^ 

Notwithdanding he was thus difappointed a 
fecond time, he ftill purfued his defign ; but 
pader a fecond change of title. He published 
two volumes under the title of Philofophkal 
Letters on the Hijiory of England. The title 
did not attach the public attention ; becaufe 
tWQ volumes under a fimilar name had been 
3 publifhcd 
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publifhed in London,, and had with fome art 
been impofed on the public, as the production 
of Lord Lyttelton ; but they were written by 
Goldfmith, in fupport of tyranny and arifto* 
cracy. 

Every circumftance of cruelty and oppref- 
fion met with the obfervation of Briffot. When 
the late Emperor Jofeph was punilhing Horiah, 
the leader of the revolt in Walachia, and iflu- 
ing his (hocking edifl: againft emigration, Brif- 
fot addreffed two letters to him upon thofe fub* 
jefts, which were read throughout Germany, 
In one letter he affirmed, that Horiah was ju(-- 
tified in his revolt : in the other he held, that 
a privilege to emigrate from one country t6 
another was a facred right derived from na- 
ture. 

He was an enthufiaft in his admiration of the 
American revolution, and of the condufl: of 
the Americans in riflcing every thing to eman- 
cipate themfelves from the tyranny of Great 
Britain. Upon comparing the new conftitu* 
7 tion 
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tion of America with that of England, he 
changed his opinion of the latter — he ceafed to 
approve of it. 

Some French gentlemen, who had vifi^ed 
America, having, when they returned to France, 
written fome fevere remarks on the Americans, 
Briflbt defended the Americans, particularly in 
his book called A Critical Examination of the 
Travels of the Marquis of Chatelleux. But as 
this work has been already, mentioned in the 
preceding volume (fee chapters 31 and 32), it 
is not neceffary to fay any thing more of it 
here. 

It muft never be forgot, that during the pe« 
riod of the French monarchy there were more 
intrigues always ^oing on in the French court 
than in any court in Europe. At this time 
(the year 1787) the court was full of in* 
trigues — libidinous as well as political ; for 
though the King had no miftreffes, the Queen 
had her favourites, and her party. Necker was 
^^miffed,' and Calonne was appointed by her in- 
fluence. 
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llucncc. Montmorin fuccccded Vergcnnc$, and 
the Duke of Orleans was at the head of the 
party that fought the overthrow of the new mi- 
niftry. When Calonne aflembled the Nota- 
bles at Verfailles, Briflbt publifhed a pamphlet 
entitled Nc Bankruptcy ; or Letters to a O editor 
of the State concerning the JmpoJiLiJty cfa Na^ 
tional Bankruptcy ^ and the Means of reJioringCre^ 
Jit and Peace,. This pamphlet, which contain- 
ed noany fevere obfervations on Calonne*s mea- 
fures and plans, and fome arguments in fup« 
port of certain privileges claimed by the people, 
the Duke of Orleans was highly pleafed with. 
He made inquiry after the author, for the tradl 
was anonymous, and having diicovered him, 
he ordered his chancellor to provide a fituation 
for him. He was made fecretary-general of 
the Duke's chancery. This did not fave him 
from nnniflerial refentment. A lettre de ca^ 
chet was made out againft him, but having 
notice of it, he inftantly efcaped to the Nether- 
lands. He was for feyef&l fnouth$ editor of the 

Courier 
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tHwrier Belgiqucj printed at Mechlin. It was 
during this voluntary exile that he formed his 
proje6l of vifiting America. He communicated 
"his defign to the Philanthropic Society of the 
Friends of the Negroes at Paris, and was by them 
affifted ahd recommended to feveral perfons iti 
America. The produce of this vifit to Ame- 
rica was the firft volume of this work, written 
upon his return to France. The French minif- 
try being changed before he left Europe, he 
embarked at Havre de Grace in the month of 
June 1788. 

Intelligence having reached him in America 
of the rapid progrefs liberty was making in 
France, he returned to his native country iti 
1789, in a confidence that his labours might 
become ufeful to the general intereft. 

His firft publication after his return (except 
the preceding volume of his Travels in Ame- 
rica) was A Plan of ConduBfor the Deputies of 
the People. 

His knowledge and admiration of America 

naturally 
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naturally produced a friendfliip with the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, who introduced him into 
the club of the Jacobins. 

We fhall pafs by the fevcral fteps and mea- 
fures of the revolution ; for to give an account 
of all Briflbt*s concern therein, would be to 
write a large volume upon that event only. 
But the mention of a few circumftances which 
are attached to Briffot peculiarly, is indifpen- 
fable. 

By the intereft, or rather influence, of Fayette 
he was made a member of the Commune of Pa- 
ris. He was agent of the Police, and a mem- 
ber of the Cornmittee of Infpedlion at Paris ; 
and afterwards a reprefentative for the depart- 
ment of Eure and Loire. 

He commenced a new (paper, which he call- 
ed Patriote Franfais ; in which he conftantly 
defended the condud of la Fayette. He atach- 
cd himfelf to the party called the Girondifts. 

To the Englifti reader this name may re- 
quire fome explanation* The warm and moil: 

violent 
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violent of the National Convention, having 
gained the confidence and fupport of the city 
of. Paris by various arts, but principally by de-^ 
daring, upon every opportunity, that Paris 
muft copftantly be the place in which the Na* 
tional Reprefentation muft hold their delibera- 
rations; to balance againft this power of Pa- 
ris, Condorcet, Petion, Vcrgniaux, Briflbt, 
Ifnard, and others, all members of the Con- 
vention, endeavoured to gain the commercial 
cities in their intereft. Bburdeaux was the prin* 
cipal of thofe cities which joined them ; it is 
iituated on the river Garonne, locally pronounc- 
ed Girondgj which being the center of a de- 
partment, named from the river, the appella- 
tion of Girondifts was given to the whole party. 
The whole was a ftrugglc for power: there 
was no other objedl whatever. It is a foolifh, 
and an idle aflertion, in thofe who fay, that 
Briffot and the party had engaged in a plot to 
reftorc the monarchy of France, Whatever 
their opinions might have been in fbme of the 

early 
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€trly ftagcs of the revolution, perhaps from an 
appreheiifion that the people of France might 
hefitate at an abrupt propofition of a republican 
government, they were unqueftionabljr inno- 
cent of the charge, at the time it was made. 
Here follow, however, the documents as pub- 
llflied by authority, in juftification of the exe- 
cution ; which, like all other ftate papers, in 
every country, confifts of the beft apology, or 
moA colourable pretence, for a thing that has 
been done by .order of government. 



Report againjl Brissot, mtd the other arr^ed 
Deputies \ made OSlober 3, i793# 

The Citiisens of Paris, being informed that 
Amar was to prefent his Report from the Com- 
mittee of General Safety this day, filled ther 
galleries at a very early hour# 

As foon as he appeared at the Bar, the ap- 
plaufes were fo loud and continued that he was 

unable 
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\mable to bfegiii for more than a quarter of an 
hour« 

At length, amidft the moft profound filcnce, 
he read his report. 

He began by ftating, that, before he pro- 
ceeded to the report which had been expeded 
with fuch impatience, and would amply recom- 
pcnfe the unavoidable delay that had prevented 
a rporc fpeedy gratification of the wiflies of the 
people, he was commanded by the Committee 
of General Safety to requeft that none of the 
members of the Convention (hould be allowed 
to go out till the Decree of Accufation had 
been adopted. This requeft was immediately 
complied with, and a decree being pafled, the 
Prefident gave orders to the Commander of the 
National Guards to allow no Members to go 
beyond the Bar. 

Amar then affirmed that the gigantic arm of 
treafon had been uplifted to ftrike the reprefen- 
tative majefty of the people, and to level with 
the ground the unity and indivifibility of the 

Vol. 11. c French 
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French Republic, — The arm of treafon had been 
nerved and fupportcd by the united energies of 
Briflbt, Condorcct, Guadet, Vergniaud, and the 
other Deputies. 

Briflbr^ the leader of this traitorous band, 
commenced his political career by being a 
Member of the Commune of Paris, to which 
he was introduced by La Fayette, to whofe dc- 
£gns he had proftituted bis pen. — At this aera 
of his life be made his appearance three tinges 
in the Jacobin Club. — In the firft vifit he pro- 
pofed thofe meafures which have proved fo diC- 
aftrous to the Colonies ; in the lecond, he at* 
tempted to produce the afladination of the peo<- 
pie in the Champ de Mars ; and in the third 
vifit he moved the declaration of war againft 
Great Britain. 

Introduced into the Legiflative Affembly, he 
immediately entered into a coalition with Con- 
dorcet and the Girondine faftion, whofe defigna 
he approved and fupported. The confumma- 
tion of the objed of this coalition was to have 
3 been 
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been produced by the furrender of the Republi- 
can body to the violation of the Allied Powers, 
and by the deftruftion of that unity and indivi- 
libility which can alone be expedled to combat 
with effed the tyrants who would undermine 
the proud pillar of Liberty, and deftroy even 
the veftige of freedom from the face of the 
earth. 

The Court made ufe of their influence to de- 
clare war at a moment when the armies and the 
fortified places were in a ftate of abfolute want, 
or entrufted to traitors chofen by a perjured 
King* They protefted Narbonne, the minif- 
ter, whom all France accufed of the meafures 
taken to render this war fatal to liberty J and 
in their Journals they calumniated the Patriots 
who had the courage to refift therti. They de* 
fended Dictrifch, convifted of being an accom* 
plice with La Fayette, and of having offered 
to give up Strafbourg ; and while the chiefs of 
that faftion protefted the confpirators and trai- 
torous Generals, the patriotic foldiers were pro- 

c 2 fcribed^ 
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fcribed, and the volunteers of Paris fi^nt to be 
butchered* 

iDuring the time we were furrounded by the 
latellites of defpots, when the Court was going 
to open the gates of France to them, after 
having caufed the intrepid defenders of liberty 
to be murdered at Paris, Briflbt and his accom- 
plices did all they could to counterad the . ge- 
nerous efforts of the people, and to fave the 
tyrant. During and after the unhappy infur* 
reftion of the loth of Auguft, they endeavour- 
ed to prevent the abdication of Louis the XVL 
and to preferve to him the Crown* 

In the night of the loth of Auguft, Petion, 
fhut up in the Thuilleries, confulted with the 
fatellites of tyrants the plan to mafficre the 
people, and gave orders to Mandat, Commander 
of the National Guards, to let the people come 
in, and then to cannonade them in the rear. 
A few days before, Genfonne and Vergniaud 
jcn gaged to defend Louis XVI. on condition that 

the 
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the three rninifters, Roland, Clavierc, aii4 Ser^ 
van, were recalled, 

Petion and La Source made ufe of all their 
means to fend the federates from Paris, Brif*- 
fot, Kerfaint, and Rouyer, according to the letr- 
ters found in the Thuilleries, gave had advice 
to the tyrant, and, in defiance of the laws, they 
dared to folicit places in the miniftry, under a 
promifc to extend the deftruflive authprities of 
the defpot. 

TThe proje6l to overturn the foundation of the 
Republic, and to murder the friends of Liberty, 
was put in pradice in the Legiflative Aflembly, 
by Briilbt, in his infidious harangue on the 
20th of July 1792, oppofing the abdication of 
the throne. We have fetn Briflbt and his ac- 
complices Republicans under Monarchy, and 
Royalifts under the Republic ; always conftant 
ip their defigns to ruin the French nation, and 
to abaiidon it to its enemies. At the time the 
hypocritical tyrant, Louis the XVI. came intp 
^he Afl^n^hly to accufe the people, whofe maf- 

03 facrQ 
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facre he had preparedj— Vergniaud, like a truci 
accomplice of the tyrant, told him — ** That the 
Aflerably held it to be one of their moft iacired 
duties to maintain all conflituted authorities, 
and confequently that of Royalty/* 

When the Attorney General, Raderer, came 
to announce, with the accent of grief, that the 
citizens in infurredlion had taken the refolution 
not to feparatc till the Aflembly had pronounc-^ 
ed the forfeiture of the Crown, Prefident Verg^ 
niaud filcnced the applauies from the galleries 
by telling them, that they violated the laws in 
bbftrudting the freedom of opinion ; and he 
told Raderer, that the Aflembly was going to 
take into immediate confideration the propofal 
which he, Vergniaud, had made, (hewing the 
neceflity of preferving the exifteucc of the 
King, 

Kerfaint feconded the motion, Geradet pro- 
pofed to liberate Mandat, who was arrcftcd 
for having given orders to fire on the people; 
or, ia the event that that commander was no 
TOorc, to fcpd a deputation of twelve Girondift 

Members, 
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Members, authorifed to choofc his fucceflbr, in 
order by this means to keep the public force at 
the difpofition of that mifchievous fa£bion. 

In that memorable fitting of the icth of 
Auguft, the Girondift chiefs, Vergniaud, Gua- 
det, and Genfonne, took hy turns the chair^ 
and went to the galleries to flackea the energy 
of the people, and to fave Royalty, under the 
fhield of the pretended conftitution. They 
fpoke of nothing but obedience to the conftitu- 
tional laws to thofe citizens that came to the 
tar to prote£t their newly acquired liberty. 

When the municipality came to invite the 
Aflembly to fend the proces-verbal of the great 
operations of the loth of Auguft:, in order to 
prevent the calumnies of the enemies of liberty, 
Guadet interrupted the members who made 
that demand, by making a motion to recom* 
mend anew to the magiftrates the execution of 
the laws. — He blamed the Council of the Com- 
mune for having confined Petion in his owa 
hopf?; though they did it in order to render it 

c 4 impoliiblc 
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impoflible for that impoftor to make even ip- 
furredion fublervient to aft againft liberty. 

When a deputation from the fuburb St. An- 
toine came to announce the civic affliftion of the 
widows and children mafliicred on that day, the 
perfidiousGuadet coolly aniwcred them, ** Tha^ 
the Aficmbly hoped to rcftore public tranquil- 
lity and the reign of the laws.'* 

Vergniaud, in the name of the extraordina- 
ry commiflion diredled by that fatlion, propofed 
the fufpenlion of the King, who had been 
dethroned by the people, as a funple conferva* 
tory aft of royalty ; and feemed greatly afFefted 
at the events which had favcd the country, and 
operated the ruin of the tyrants. He oppofed 
Choudieu's motion, tending to exclude from the 
Convention the Members of both the Legillative 
and Conftituent Aflemblies ; and with the fame 
cunning he prevented the regifters of the civil 
lift from being depofited on the table. 

Guadet wifhed to have a governor named to the 
fon of the late King, whom he called the Prince 

Royal. 
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Royal. Eriflbt and his accomplices always af- 
fedled to invoke the literal execution of the 
Conftitution, while the people, in the name of 
the martyrs who fell before the caftle of the 
Thuilleries, demanded the complete overthrow 
of the tyrant. 

Vergniaud oppofed this demand, faying, that 
the people of Paris were but a fedion of the 
empire, and affedled to oppofe it in this manner 
to the departments. — He likewife refifted the 
petition made by the Commons to put the tyrant 
under arreft. lie ufed all his efforts with Brif- 
fot, Pction, and Manuel, to get Louis XVL 
confined in the Luxembourg, from whence it 
would have been eaGer for him to efcape than 
o}it of the tower of the temple. 

Genfonne and Guadet had the fervility to 
publifh, at different times, that Louis XVL 
had commanded the Svvifs not to fire upon the 
people. From that time, the leaders of the 
Girondifts (Department of Bourdeaux), com- 
pelled to praife the events of the loth of Auguft, 

continued 
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continued, notwithftanding, to undermine the 
Republic. They publifhed the fevcreft fatires 
ag^infl the Jacobins, againft the Commons and 
people of Paris, and in general againft all thofc 
who contributed to the deftruftion of monarchy. 
Roland's houfe was filled with packets of libels^ 
which were to be diftributcd among the people, 
and fent into the departments. 

Thefe guilty men protefted all the confpira- 
tors, favoured the progrefs of Brunfwick with 
all their power, and were the agents of the 
Englifli fa6lion which has exerted lb fatal an 
influence during the courfe of our revolution. 
Carra was in league with certain chara£lers of 
the Court of Berlin. In his Journal Politique 
of the 25th of Auguft, 1 79 1, he formed a wiih, 
on account of the marriage of the Duke of 
York with the Princefs of Pruffia, *' that the 
Duke might become Grand Duke of Belgium, 
with all the powers of the King of the French.'* 
While Brunfwick was preparing to decide the 
fate of the French nation by the force of arms, 

Carra 
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Carra In the fame Journal reprefented him as a 
great commander, the greatefl: politician, the 
moft amiable Prince in Europe, formed to be 
the reftorcr of liberty in all nations* — He;pub- 
li(hed, that this Duke, on his arrival at Paris, 
would go to the Jacobins, and put on the red 
cap, in order to intereft the people in favour of 
this fatellite of tyrants. Finally, Carra was fo 
audacious as to propofe openly to the Jacobins, 
for the Duke of York to be King of the French. 

From thefe and many other fa£l:s, too tedious 
to mention, there refults, that Carra and his af- 
fociate were iniquitous and deep diilemblers, 
penfioned by England, Pruflia, and Holland, to 
enable a Prince of that family which rules over 
thofe countries to obtain the crown of France. 
This fame Carra, together with Sillery, the 
diflionoured confidant of a contemptible Prince, 
was fent by the then reigning faftion to Dumou- 
ricr, to complete that treafon which faved the 
almoft ruined army of the Pruffian defpot, Du- 
piourier came fuddenly to Paris to concert with 
Priffoty Petion^ Guadet, Genfonne, and Carra, 

the 
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the perfidious expedition into the Auftrian Nc« 
therlands, which he undertook when the Pruf- 
fian army, wafting away by contagious difor- 
ders, was peaceably retiring — while the French 
army was burning with indignation at the inr* 
aflion in which they were kept. 

It was not the fault of thivS faction, if the 
motion often made by Carra to receive Brunf- 
wick at Paris was not realized. He meditat- 
ed, in the beginning of September 1792, to de- 
liver up this city, without means of defence, by 
flying beyond the river Ix^ire, with the Legif- 
lative Aflembly, with the Executive Council, 
and with the captive King. He was fupported 
in it by Roland, Claviere, and le Brun, the 
creatures and inftruments of Briflbt and his ac- 
complices. 

But thefe perfidious minifters, having been 
threatened by one of their colleagues to be de- 
nounced to the people, it was then that Carra 
and Sillery were fent to Dumourier, to autho- 
rifc this General to negociatc with Frederick 
I William, 
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William, to enable this Prince to get out of the 
kingdom, on condition that he fhould leave the 
Netherlands without the fufBcient means of 
defence, and deliver them up to the numerous 
and triumphant armies of France. 

The calumnious harangues that were made 
in the Tribunes were prepared or fanclioned at 
Roland^s, or in the meetings that were held at 
Valaze's and Petion's. They propofed to fur- 
round the Convention with a pretorian guard, 
under the name of Departmental Force, which 
was to be the bafis of their foederal fyftem. In 
the Legiflative Aflembly they meditated a flight 
beyond the Loire, with the AfTembly, the Exe- 
cutive Council, the Royal Family, and the pub- 
lic treafure, Kerfaint, at his return from Se- 

I 
dan, dared to propofe this projeft to the Exe- 
cutive Council ; and it was fupported by Ro- 
land, Claviere, and le Brun, the creatures and 
iiiftruments of Briflot. 

The faftion ftrove to put off the judgment of 
the tyrant by impeding the difcuflion. They 

appointed 
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appointed a commiflion of twenty-four members 
to examine the papers found in the Thuillercs, ia 
the guilt of which fome of thefe members were 
implicated ; and they endeavoured, in concert 
with Roland, to conceal thofe which tended to 
difcover their tranfadion with the court. They 
voted for the appeal to the people, which would 
have been a germ of civil war, and afterwards 
wanted a refpite to the judgment. 

They inceflantly repeated, that the Conven- 
tion could do no good, and that it was not free* 
Thefe declamations mifled the departments, and 
induced them to form a coalition, which wa^ 
near being fatal to France. 

They patronized an incivic piece, entitled 
Vami de$ Loix. 

On the 14th of January, Barbaroux and his 
friends had given orders to the battalion of Mar-? 
feillois to furround the Convention. 

On the 20th, Valadi wrote to the other De- 
puties- — " To-morrow in arms to the Conven- 
tion— 
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tion — ^he is a coward who does not appear 
there/* 

Briflbt, after the condemnation of Louis Capet, 
cenfured the Convention and threatened France 
with the vengeance of the European Kings, 
When it was his objedl to bring on war, he fpoke 
in an oppcfitc lenfe, and treated the downfal 
of all thrones, and the c onqueft of the univerfe, 
as the fport of the French nation. Being the 
organ of the Diplomatic Committee, compofed 
almoft entirely of the fame faction, he propofed 
war fuddenly againft England, Holland, and all 
the powers that had not then declared them- 
felves. 

This fadion a^led in coalition with perfidious 
Generals, particularly with Dumourier. Gen- 
fonnet held a daily correfpoudence with him : 
Petion was his friend. He avowed himfelf the 
C unfellor of the Orleans party, and bad con- 
nexion with Sillery and his wife. 

After the revolt of Dumourier, Vergniaud, 
Guadet, Brifibt, and Genfonne^ wiihed to 

juftify 
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luftify his conduft to the Committee of General 
iOefence, aflerting that the denunciations made 
againft hirh by the Jacobins and the Mountain 
were the caufe of his condu£l ; and that Du- 
mourier was the protector of the Joun J p^ivt of 
the Convention. This was the party of which 
Petion, Briflbt, Vergniaud, &c. were the chiefs 
and the orators. 

When Dumourier was declared a traitor by the 
Convention, Briffot, in xhc Patriate Fraufoifci 
as well ai other writers, who were his accom- 
plices, praifedhim, in defiance of the law. As 
members of the Committee of General Defence^ 
they ought to have given information relative to 
the preparations that were making in La Vendee, 
The Convention, hov^^ever, was not made ac- 
quainted with them till the war became ferious. 

They armed the Se6lions where Ariftocracy 
reigned, againft thofe where public fpirit was 
triumphant. 

They afFedled to believe that a plot was me- 
ditated by the Republicans againft the National 

Convention, 
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Convention, for the purpofc of naming the 
commiflion of twelve, who, in an arbitrary man- 
ner, imprifoncd the magiftrates of the people, 
and made war againft the patriot^t 

Ifnard developed the views of the confpirsicy, 
when he ufed this atrocious expreffion : ** The 
aftoniflied traveller will feek on what banks of 
the Seine Paris once flood.'* The Convention 
diflblved the commiflion, which, however, re- 
fumed its fundions on its own authority, and 
continued to a£t. 

The fadlion, by the addreffes which it fent to 
the departments, armed them againft Paris and 
the Convention. The death of numbers of pa- 
triots in the fouthern departments, and particu- 
larly at Marfeilles, where. they periftied on the 
{caiFoid, was the confequence of thofe fatal di- 
vifions in the Convention, of which they were 
the authors. — The defection of Marfeilles foon 
produced that of Lyons. This important city 
became the central point of the counter-revolu- 
tion in the South. The republican municipa- 
VoL, II. d lity 
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lity was difpcrfed by the rebels, and good citi- 
zens were maflkcred. — Every puniftiment that 
cruelty could dcvife to increafe the torments of 
death was put in execution. The adminiftrative 
bodies were leagued partly with Lyons, and 
partly with foreign x^riftocrats, and with 
the Emigrants difperfcd through the Swifs 
Cantohis. 

The cabinet of London afforded life and 
energy to this rebellious league. Its pretext 
was the anarchy that reigned at Paris — its 
leaders, the traitorous deputies of the Con- 
vention. 

Whilfl: they made this powerful diver fion in 
favour of the tyrants united agahift us, La Ven- 
dee continued to drink the blood of the patriots. 

Carra and Duchatel were fent to this depart-^ 
ment in quality of Deputies from the National 
Convention. 

Carra publicly exhorted the adminiftrators 
of the Maine and Loire to fend troops againft 
Paris. Both thefe deputies were at the fame 

time 
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time conneded with the Generals of the com- 
bined aripies. 

Couflard, fent alfo as acommiflioner, earn* 
ed his treafonable projefts to fuch a length, as 
even to farnifti fuppUes of provifions and ftores 
to the rebels, — The miffion of the agents of 
this fa<5lion, fent to different parts of the repub- 
lic, was marked by fimilar traitorous mea* 
fures. 

. Perhaps the column of republican power 
would ere this have meafured its length upon 
the ground, if the confpirators had prefer ved 
much longer their inordinate power. — On the 
loth of Auguft the foundation of the column 
was laid, on the 31ft of May it was preferved 
from deftruftion. The accufed publiflied a 
thoufahd fcditious addreffes, a thoufand counter- 
revolutionary libels, fuch as that addreflcd by 
Condorcet to the department of the Aifne* 
They are the difgraceful monuments of the 
treafon by which they hoped to involve France 
in ruin. 

, d 2 Ducci 
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Ducos and Fonfrede formed the flame of the 
rebellion, by their correfpondence and their 
fpeeches, in which they celebrated the virtues of 
the confpirators. 

Several of thefe confpirators fled, and difperfed 
themfelves through the departments — They 
cftabliflied there a kind of National Convention, 
and inverted the adminiftration with independ- 
ent powers — they encircled themfelves with 
guards and cannon, pillaged the public trea- 
furies, intercepted provifions that were on the 
road to Paris, and fent them to the revolted 
inhabitants of the former provinces of Britanny. 
They levied a new army, and gave Wimpfen, 
degraded by his attachment to tyranny, the 
command of this army. 

They attempted to efFedl a junftion with the 
rebels of la Vendee, and to furrender to the 
enemy the provinces of Britanny and Nor- 
mandy. 

They deputed aflaffins to Paris, to murder 

the members of the Convention, and particular- 

8 ly 
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\y Maraty whofe deflrudion they had folemnly 
fworn to accomplifli. — They put a poignard 
into the hands of a woman who was recom- 
mended to Duperret by Barbaroux and his ac- 
complices. She was conveyed into the gallery 
of the Convention by Fauchct. — The enemies of 
France exalted her as a heroine. Petion pro- 
nounced her apotheofis at Caen, and threw 
over the blood-ftained form of affaffination the 
ibowy robe of virtue, 

Gircy Dupre, the colleague of Briffot, in the 
publication of the Pairiote Franfaisy printed at 
Caen feveral fongs, which invited, in a formal 
manner, the citizens of Caen to arm themfclves 
with poignards, for the purpofe of ftabbing 
three deputies of the Convention, who were 
pointed out by name. 

Brifibt fled with a lie added to his other 
crimes. Had he gone to Switzerland, as the 
falfc paffport ftated, it would have been for 
Ae purpofe of exciting a new enemy againft 
France^' 

d 3 Jlabaqd 
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Rabaud St. Eticrre, Rebecqui, Duprat, and 
Antiboul, carried the torch of feditioa into the 
department of le Gard and the neighbouring 
departments. — Biroteau, Rouger, and Roland, 
projected their terrible plots in Lyons, where 
they poured the ample ftream of patriotic blood, 
by attaching to the friends of their country the 
appellation of anarchifts and monopolizers. 

At Toulon thefe endeavours were fucccfsful, 
and Toulon is now in the hands of the Englifli. 
The fame lot was referved for Bourdcaux and 
Marfeilles. — The reigning faftion had made 
fome overtures to Lord Hood, whofc fleet they 
expefted. The entire execution of the confpi- 
racy in the South waited only for the jundtiou 
of the Marfcillefe and Lyonefe, which was pre- 
vented by the viftory gained by the Republican 
army which produced the redudlion of Mar- 
feilles. 

The meafurcsof the confpirators were exadl- 
ly ftmilar to thole of the enemies of France, and 
particularly of the Englifti.— Their writings 

differed 
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differed in nothing from thofe of the English 
miniftei's, and libellers in the pay of the 



Englifh minifters. 

Mr. PITT 
Wifhed to degrade and to 
diflblve the Convention. 

He wifhed to aflaflinate the 
members of the Convention. 

He wiihed to deftroy Paris. 

He wifhed to arm all nji- 
tions againfl France. 

. In the intended partition of 
France, Mr. Pitt wiflied to 



The DEPUTIES 
Attempted to do the fame. 

The deputies procured the 
aflaHination of Marat and Le 
Pelletier. 

The deputies did all in their 
power to produce this efFedl. 

The deputies obtained a de- 
claration of war againft all na- 
tions. 

Carra and B^iflbt entered 
into a panegyric of the Dukes 



procure a part for the Duke of of York and Brunfwick, and 
York or fome other branch of even went fo. far as to propofe 



his matter's family. 

He endeavoured to deftroy 
our colonies. 



them for Kings. 

The deputies have produced 
the deftrudtion of the colonies. 

Briflbt, Potion, Guadet, 
Genf nne, Vergniaud, Ducos,. 
and Fonfrede, directed the 
meafures relative to the colo- 
nies, which meafures reduced 
them to the muft lamentable 
fituation. 

4 Santhona:^} 
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Santhonax and Polverel, the guilty Commif- 
fioners who ravaged the colonies with fire and 
fword, are their accomplices. Proofs of their 
corruption exift in the correfpondence of Rai- 
mond, their creature. 

Of the numerous' fads of which the fa(5lioa 
are accufed, fome relate only to particular in iivi- 
duals: the general confpiracy, however, is at- 
tached to all. 

Upon this adl of accufation they were tried 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, on the 30th 
day of Oftober, 1 793. When the ad of ac- 
cufation was read to them in the Court, they 
rcfufed to make any anfvver to it, unlefs Ro- 
berfpierre, Barrere, and other members of the 
Committee of Safety, were prefent, and inter- 
rogated : they infifted upon thofc members l^- 
ing fent for ; which being refufed, and they flill 
refufing to make any anfwer, the Judge flated 
to the Jury, that from the aft of accufation it 
refulted that, 

I. There 
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I. There exlfted a confpiracy againft the uni- 
ty and indivifibility of the Republic, the liberty 
and fafety of the French People. 

II. That all the individuals denounced in the 
a<3; of accufation are guilty of this confpiracy, 
as being either the authors of, or the accom- 
plices in, it. 

The Jury of the Revolutionary Tribunal, to 
whom thefe fads were fubmitted, brought ia 
their verdidl at eleven o^clock at night, on the 
30th of Odlober, againft 

BRISSOT, 



Vcrgniaud 


Sillery 


Genfonee 


Fauchct 


Duprat 


Dupcrrct 


Valaze 


LaTource 


Lehardi 


Carra 


Ducos 


Beauvais 


Fonfrede 


Mainvidle 


Borleaiu 


Antiboul 


Gardien 


Vigee, and 


Duchatel 


Lacaze, 



who were declared to be the authors and ac- 
complices of a confpiracy which had exifted 
againft the unity and indivifibility of the Re- 
public, 
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public, and againft the liberty and fecurity of 
the P>ench people. 

The Prefident of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal immediately pronounced the fentence de- 
creed by the conftitution : — That they fhould 
fufFer the punifhment of death — that their exe- 
cution fhould take place on the fubfequent day, 
on the Place de la Revolution — that their pro- 
perty (hould be confifcated, and that this fen- 
tence fliould be printed and pofted up through- 
out the whole extent of the republic. 

As foon as the fentence was pronounced, 
Valaze pulled a dagger from his pocket and ftab- 
bed himfelf, — The Tribunal immediately or- 
dered that the body (hould be conveyed on the 
morrow to the Place de la Revolution j with the 
other deputies. 

At eleven o'clock in the forenoon, on the 
31ft, the execution took place. — The flreets 
were lined with foldiers, and every precaution 
taken to prevent the difturbance of the public 
tranquillity. 

Duchatel, 
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Duchatel, Ducos, Fonfrcdc, and Lehardi, 
preferved a firm and undaunted air, and furvey- 
ed the' engine of death with a compofed and 
unruffled countenance. 

The deportment of Briflbt was manly — he 
preferved a fixed filence, and fubmitted his head 
to the guilotine, after furveying ftedfaftly, for 
a few moments, the Deputies, to whom, how- 
ever, he did not fpeak. 

Sillcry faluted the people with much refpeft, 
and converfed a fliort time with his confeflbr, 
as did Fauchet. — Lafource died in a penitential 
manner. — Carra, Vergniaud, Genfonne, Duper- 
ret, Gardien, Duprat, Beauvais, Mninvielle, 
Lecaze, Boileau, AntibouL, and Vigee, died 
with firmnefs, and with the exclamation of 
*' Vhe la Republiqucr — The execution was 
concluded in thirty-feven minutes. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

By J. P. BRISSOT de Warville. . 



THE Court of Great-Britain had no fooncr 
figned the Treaty acknowledging the Inde- 
pendence of her late Colonies in North America, 
than her merchants and political writers fought the 
means of rendering to her by commerce an equi- 
valent for her lofles by the war. 

Lord Sheffield has predided, in his Obfervations 
on the Commerce of America, "that England would 
always be the ftorehoufe of the United States ; that 
the Americans, conftantly attrafted by the excellence 
of her manufactures, the long experienced integrity 
of her merchants, and the length of credit, which 
they only can give, would foon forget the wounds 
which the minifterial defpotifm of London, as well 
Is the ferocity of the Englifti and German fatellites, 
had given to America, to form with it new and dur- 
able connexions *." 

• Thefc arc not Lord Sheffield's words. Thev are M. BKfTot's ; 
and contain^// dcfcription of Lord Sheffield's /Xr^/(j/^i fentlments, 
from a perufal of that Nobleman's Obfcrvitions on the Commerce 
-of America. £ir/« 

. Vol. II. B This 
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This politician was the only one who appeared in 
that career ; others followed it [Dr. Price, &c.] ; 
and the debates, which the new regulations of com- 
merce propofed for America, produced in Parlia« 
ment, prove that the matter was known, difcuffcd, 
and profoundly examined. 

The Englifh nation refembled at that time a man 
who, coming out of a long delirium (wherein he 
had broken every thing that he ought to have held 
mod dear), eagerly flrives to repair the ravages of 
his infanity* 

As for us, we have triumphed, and the honour of the 
triumph is almoft the only benefit we have reaped. 
Tranquil under the Ihade of our laurels, we fee with 
indifference the relations of commerce which na* 
nature has created between us and the United States ; 
•— whilft, to ufc the language of vulgar policy, the 
Englifh, of whom we are jealous as our rivals, whom 
we fear as our enemies, ufe the greateft efforts to 
make it impoffible for us to form new connexions 
with our new friends. 

That the Englifh will fucceed, there is no doubt, 
if our languor be not foon replaced by aftivity ; if 
the greateft and mod generous faculties, on our 
part, do not fmooth this commerce.: new, and coD- 
fequently eafy to be facilHted : finally, if our igno- 
rance of the date of America be not fpeedily difS- 
pated by the conftaot dudy of her refources of ter* 

yitory. 
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ritory^ commerce, finance, &c. and affinities they 
may haTC with thofe of their own. 

Our ignorance ! This word will undoubted]/ 
lliock, — ^for we have the pride of an ancient people : 
We think we know every thing,-^have exhaufted 
every thing : — ^Yes, we have exhaufted every thing ; 
but in what ? In futile fciences, in frivolous arts, in 
modes, in luxury, in the art of pleafing women, 
and the relaxation of morals. We make elegant 
courfes of chemiftry, charming experiments, deli- 
cious verfes, ftrangers at home, little informed of 
any thing abroad : this is what we are ; that is, we 
know every thing, except that which is proper fir us to 
kn§w\ 

It would be opening a vaft field to (hew what. is 
proper for us to know, therefore I will not under- 
take it* I confine myfelf to a fingle point: I (ay 
that it concerns us eflentially to have a thorough 
knowledge of the (late of America, and that, never-* 

* This aflcrtion will perhaps appear fevere and falfe, even to 
perfons who think that we excel in phyfics and the exa6^ fclences. 
Bat in granting this, is it thefe kinds of fciences to which a man 
who reflefts ought at firfl to give himfelf op ? Does not the 
ftndy of hb focial and civil ftate more nearly concern himf 
Oaght not this to intereft him more than the number of ftars, or 
ikt order of chymital affinities ?-^It is, however, the fcience of 
which we think the leaft« We are paffionately fond of poetry : 
we diipute ferionfly about mufic i that is, we have a great confix 
denuioii for playthings, and make a playthiog ^ our a£urs* 

Bz thelefsy 
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thelefs, we have fcarcely begun the alphabet which 
leads to it. What I advance has been faid before bjr 
Mr. Paine, a free American, and who has not a lit- 
tle contributed, by his patriotic writings, to fpread, 
fupport, and exalr, among his fellow countrymen, 
the enthufiafm of liberty. I will remark, fays he, 
in his judicious letter to the Abbe Raynal, that I have 
not yet fecn a defcription^ given in Europe ^ of America^ 
of which the fidelity can be relied on. 

In France, I fay it with forrow, the fciencc of 

commerce is almoft unknown, becaufe its prafticc 
has long been difhonoured by prejudice ; which 
prevents the gentry from thinking of it. This pre- 
judice, which is improperly thought indeftruftible, 
becaufe the nobility are improperly thought one of 
the neceflary elements of a monarchical conftitution ; 
this would alone be capable of preventing French 
commerce from having aftivity, energy, and dig- 
nity, were it not to be hoped, that found philofophy, 
rn deftroying it infenfibly, wauld bring men to the 
great idea of ejlimating individuals by their talents^ and 
not by their birth: without this idea there can be no 
great national commerce, but ariftocratical men will 
abound ; that is, men incapable of €onceiving any 
elevated view; and men contemptible, not ia a 
ftate to produce them. 

.. Finally, another prejudice, quite as abfurd, which' 

has been cooibatefji a t^ouland times> and is always 

predominant. 
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lY predominant in France, withholds from the eyes of 

f. the public precious memoirs, and interefting difcuf- 

J fions, which would inform France of her interefts. 

Who is ignorant that it is to the freedom of de* 
bate and public difcuffion that England owes the 
Angular profperity which, till lately, has followed 
her every where, in commerce, in arts, in manufac- 
tures, as well abroad as at home ? a profperity which 
(be may enjoy in fpite of the faults of her minifters ; 
for none but thefe have ever endangered it : and it is 
to the freedom of debate that (lie has often owed her 
falvation from ruin. Who doubts that this liberty- 
would not produce the fame happy effects in France; 
—that it would not deftroy falfe appearances ; — that 
it would not prevent the deftruclive enterprizes of 
perfonal intereft; — that it would not alarm mif- 
cbievous indulgence, or the coalition of people ia 
place with the enemies of the public welfare ? Go- 
vernment feems at prcfent to do homage to this in* 
fluence of the freedom- of difcuffion. At length, 
it appears to relax of its feverity in the laws of the 
prcfs ; it has fufFercd fome (hackles, which reftrain- 
cd difcuffion, to be broken, efpecially in political 
matters. But how far are we rtill from feeling the 
happy effefts of the liberty of the prcfs, rather grant- * 
cd to public opinion, than encouraged by a reaflove 
of truth. 

By what fatality are energetic difcourfes of trnth 
ineffeAual ? This ought to be pointed out ; go- 

B 3 vernment 
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vernment itfelf invites us to do it ; the abufcs which 
render information ufelefs in France, ought to be 
laid open. 

It is becaufe the liberty of thinking and writing 
on political matters is but of recent date. 

Becaufe the liberty of the prefs is environed with 
many difgufting circumftances ; and that an honefl 
man who difdains libels^ but loves franknefs, ' is 
driven from the prefs by all thofe humiliating for- 
malities which fubjedt the fruit of his meditation 
and refearches to a cenfure necefiarily arifing from 
ignorance. 

It is becaufe the cenfor^ inftituted to check the 
elevation of a generous liberty, thinks to flatter au- 
thority; by even exceeding the end propofed ; fup- 
prefles truths, which would frequently have been re- 
ceived ; for fear of letting too bold ones efcapc, 
with which he would have been reproached, multi* 
plies obje£tions, gives birth to fears, magnifies dan- 
gers, and thus difcourages the man of probity, who 
would have enlightened his fellow citizens ; whilft 
this cenfor fandlions fcandalous productions, where- 
in reafonis facrificed to farcafms, and fevere mora- 
lity to amiable vices ♦. 

It 



# 



We may put in the rank of thefe proda&ions which diihonour 
the cenfprihip, the comedy of Figan)> a fcandalous fiuxe, wherein, 

under 
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It is bccaufc thcre^are but few writers virtuous 
enough^ fufficiently organifed, or in proper fituacions 
to combat and furmount thefe obftacles. 

Becaufe thefe writers, few in number, have but 
little influence ; abufes weakly attacked and (Irong* 
ly defended, refift every thing which is oppofed to 
them. 

Becaufe the neceffity of getting works printed in 
foreign prefles, renders the publication difficult; 
but few of them efcape from the hands of greedy 
hawkers, who monopolize the fale, to fell at a dearer 
price, who pod the myftery, and afalle rarity, to fell 
dear /or a longer time, 

Becaufe thefe books are wanting in the moment 
when they would excite a happy fermentation, and 
dired; it properly, in giving true principles. 

Becaufe they fall but fucceffively into the hands of 

under the appearance of defending morality* it is turned into ridi- 
cule I and wherein great truths are difparaged by the contempt- 
ible dialogic who prefents them ; wherein the end feems to hav« 
been to parody the greateft writers of the age, in giving their lan- 
guage to a rafcally va]et> and to encourage opprefion, in bring- 
11^ the people to laugh at their degradation, and to applaud them- 
felves for this mad laughter: finally, in giving, by culpable im- 
pofture» to the whole nation, that charafter of negligence and 
levity which belongs only to her caj^taL 

B4 well* 
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well-informed men, who are but few in number, in 
the fearch of new truths. 

Becaufe the Journalifts, who ought to render them 
a public homage, are obliged, through fear, to keep 
iilence. 

Becaufe the general mafs, abandoned to the torrent 
of frivolous literature, lofes the plcafure of medita- 
tion, and with it the love of profound truths. 

Finally, becaufe truth is by this fatal concurrence 
of circumftances never fown in a favourable foil, 
nor in a proper manner ; that it is often ftifled in its 
birth ; and if it furvives all adverfe manoeuvres, ic 
gathers ftrcngih but (lowly, and with difficulty; 
confequently its cfFefts are too circumfcribcd for in- 
flrudlion to become popular and national. 

Let government remove all thefe obftacles j let it 
have the courage, or rather the found policy, to ren- 
der to the prefs its liberty, and good works, fuch as 
are really ufeful, will have more fucccfs ; from which 
there will refult much benefit* 

Does it wiih for an example ? I will quote one, 
which is recent and well known : the law-fuit of the 
monopolifing merchants againft the colonifts of the 
fugar iflands. Would not the laft have, according 
to cuflom, been crulhed, if the difpute had been 

carried 
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• carried on in obfcurity ? They had the liberty of 
fpeech, of writing, and of printing ; the public voice 
was raifed in their favour, truth was triumphant 9 
and the wife minifler, who had permitted a public 
difcuffion that he might gain information, pro- 
nounced for humanity in pronouncing in their fa- 
vour. 

Let us hope that this example will be followed ; 
that government will more and more perceive the 
immenfe advantages which refuk from the liberty of 
the prefs. There is one which, above all others, 
ought to induce it to accelerate this liberty, becaufc 
it nearly regards the intercft of the prefent moment : 
this liberty is a powerful means to'eftablilh, fortify, 
and maintain public credit, which is become, more 
than ever, neceflary to great nations, fince they 
have ftood in need of loans. As long as the at- 
tempts of perfonal intcreft are feared by the obfcu- 
rity which covers them, public credit is never firmly 
eftabliflied, nor does it rife to its true height. It is 
no longer calculated upon the intrinfic ftrength of 
its refources, but upon the probability, upon the fear 
of the diforder, which may either divert them from 
ihcir real employ, or render them fterile. The li- 
berty of the prefs keeps perfonal intereft too. much 
in awe not to fetter its meafures ; and then public 
credit fupports itfelf if it be eftablilhed, is formed if 
it be dill to be conftituted, and fortifies itfelf if it 
has been weakened by error. 

Full 
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Full of thefe ideas, as well as the love of mf 
country, and furmounting the obftacles to the liber- 
ty of printing, I have undertaken to throw fome 
light upon our commercial affinities with the United 
States, This objeft is of the greatcft importance : 
the queftion is, to develope the immenfe advantages 
which France may reap from the revolution which 
flie has fo powerfully favoured, and to indicate the 
means of extending and confolidating them. 

It appears to me that all the importance of this re- 
volution has not been perceived ; that it has not been 
fufficiently confidered by men of underftanding. Let 
it, therefore, be permitted me to confider it at prc- 
fcnt, 

I will not go into a detail of the advantages which 
the United States mud reap from the revolution, 
which aflures them liberty. I will not fpeak of that 
regeneration of the phyfical and moral man, which 
muft be an infallible confequence of their conftitu- 
tions ; of that perfedion to which free America, left 
to its energy, without other bounds but its own fa- 
culties, muft one day carry the arts and .fciences. 
America enjoys already the right of free debate, and 
it cannot be too often repeated, that without this de- 
bate, perfedion is but a mere chimera. In truth, 
almoft every thing is yet to be done in the United 
States, but almoft every thing is there underftood : 
the general good is the common end of every indi- 
vidual,— this end cheriflied, implanted, fo to fpeak, 

by 
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by the conftitution in every heart. With this end, 
this intelligence^ and this liberty^ the greateft mira- 
cles muft be performed. * 

I will not fpeak of the advantages which all Ame« 
rica muft one day reap from this revolution ; nor 
of the impoffibiliry that abfurd defpotifm fhould 
reign for a long time in the neighbourhood of li- 
berty. — I will confine myfclf to the examination of 
what advantages Europe, and France in particular, 
may draw from this change. — There arc two, which 
are particularly ftriking : the firft, and greateft of 
the revolution, at leaft in the eyes of philofophy, is 
that of its falutary influence on human knowledge, 
and on the reform of local prejudices ; for this war 
has occafioned difcuffions important to public hap- 
pinefs, — the difcuffion of the focial compaft,— of 
civil liberty,— of the means which can render a peo- 
ple independent, — of the circumftances which give 
fandion to its infurreftion, and make it legal, — 
and which give this people a place aaiong the powers 
of the earth. 

What good has not refulted from the repeated 
defcription of the Englifti conftitution, and of its 
cfFcfts ? What good has not refulted from the codes 
of MafTachufetts and New York, publilhed and 
fpread every where ? And what benefits will they 
ftill produce ? They will not be wholly taken for 
I model; but defpotifm will pay a greater refpeft, 

cither 
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cither from neceflity or reafon, to the rights of men, 
which are fo well known and eftabliflied. Enlight- 
ened by this revolution, the governments of Europe 
will be infenfibly obliged to reform their abufes, and 
to diminifti their burdens, in the juft apprehenfion 
that their fubjeds, tired of bearing the weight, will 
take refuge in the afylum offered to them by the 
United States. 

This revolution, favourable to the people, which 
is preparing in the cabinets of Europe, will be un- 
doubtedly accelerated, by that which its commerce 
will experience, and which we owe to the enfran- 
chifement of America. The war, which procured it 
to her, has made known the influence of commerce 
on power, the neceflity of public credit, and confe- 
quently of public virtue, without which it cannot 
long fubfift : what raifed the Enghfti to that height 
of power, from whence, in fpite of the faults of their 
Minifters, Generals, and Negociators, they braved, 
for fo many years, the force of the mofl powerful 
nations ? Their commerce, and their credit ; which, 
loaded as they were wiih an enormous debt, put 
them in a (late to ufe all the efforts which nations, 
the mofl rich by their foil and population, could not 
have done in a like cafe. 

Thefe arc the advantages which France, the world, 
and humanity, owe to the American Revolution ; 
and when we confider them, and add thofe we are 

obliged 
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obliged to let rem»ir> in obfcuricy, wc are far from 
regretting the expenccs they occafioned us. 

Were any thing to be regretted, ought not it to 
yani(h at the appearance of the new and immenfe 
commerce which this revolution opens to the French ? 
This is the mod important point at prcfent for us,— 
that on which we have the lead information, which 
confcquently makes it more neceffary to gain all wc 
can upon the fubjed ; and fuch is the objedt of this 
work. 

In what more favourable moment could it appear, 
when every nation is in a ferment to extend its com- 
merce, leeks new information and fure principles ? 
The mind is inceflantly recalled in this book to the 
nature of things^ the firft principle of commerce.— 
At a time when people, which an ancient rival ity, 
an antipathy, fo talfcly and unhappily called natural, 
kept at a diftance one from the other, are inclined 
to approach each other, and to extinguifh in the con- 
nexions of commerce the fire of difcord ; this work 
(hews that thefe rivalities muft be effaced by the im- 
menfity of the career which is opened to all. — At a 
time when all the parts of univerfal policy are en- 
lightened by the flambeau of philofophy, even in go* 
vernipents which have hitherto profefled to be afraid 
of it, the author of this work has let flip no oppor- 
tunity of attacking falfc notions and abufes of ever/: 
kind. * • 

Never 
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Never was there a moment more ftivoorable for 
publi(hing ufeful truths* Every nation does no( 
only do homage to commerce, as to the vivifying 
ij^irit of fociety ; but they employ in the examina* 
tion of all thefe connexions and affinities,— -that lo* 
gic of fi&As, whofe ufe charafterizes the end of the 
pr<;(ent century,-— that art truly philofophical, of 
confidering objects in their nature, and in their ne- 
ceflary confequences :— never had well-informed 
men more contempt for thofe chimerical fyftems 
folely founded upon the fancies of pride, upon the 
little conceptions of vanity, and upon the prefump- 
tion of the falfe political fcience, which has too long , 
balanced the deftiny of States. Never were fo many 
men feen united by the fame defire of an univerfal 
peace, and by the conviction of the misfortune and 
inutility of hateful rivalities. At length it appears, 
that men perceive that the field of induftry is infi- 
nite ; that it is open to every date, whatever may be 
its abfolute or relative pofitions ; that all ftates may 
thrive in it, provided that in each of them the fup- 
port of individual liberty, and the prefervation of 
property, be the principal end of legiflation. 

This work flill concurs with the patriotic views 
which the Sovereign of France manifefts at prefent : 
he meditates important reformations. He direds 
them towards the happinefs of the people ; and con- 
ftiks the moft refpeilable members of this people, 
whom he wilhes to render happy, upon the means of 

infuring 
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infuring the fuccefs of his good intentionsr There* 
fore» could there be a more propitious moment, to 
offer to the prefent arbitrators of the national prof- 
perity, a work written with deliberation, on the 
means of eftablithing a new commerce with a new 
people, who upites to an extenfive foil, and proper 
to nouriih an immenfe population, laws which are 
the moft favourable to its rapid increafe ? 

At firft I had alone undertaken this work, de« 
pending on my own flrength and laborious refearch* 
cs : I had colleded all the fads, — all the books,— 
all the proofs which could be certain guides to my 
fieps ; but I foon perceived the impoffibility of rai& 
ing upon objefts of commerce a folid and ufeful 
theory, if it were not direfted by the fkill which 
pradice only can give, and jpoflefled, by a man 
whofe judgment had been long exercifed by reflec* 
tion, and whofe decided love of truth and the public 
welfare, had accuflomed to generalize his ideas* I 
found this man, this co-operator, of whofe affiilance 
I flood in need, in a republican ; to whom I am 
united by a fimilarity of ideas, as well as by the mod: 
tender attachment. I have permiffion to name him, 
— he confents to it : I have conquered his modefty 
by the confideration of his intereft, and of the law 
which the particular circumftances of his fituation 
impofes on him: I have perfuaded him, that the 
beft means of deftroying calumny was to make 
known bis principles and opinions on public matters. 

It 
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It IS M. Claviere, a Genevefe, exiled without any 
form from his country, by the military ariflocracy ; 
which has fubftituted its illegal and deftrudtivc re- 
gimen to the reafonable and legitimate influence of 
a people, diftinguifhed by their natural good under- 
iflanding, their knowledge, and their more fimplc 
manners. What was his crime ? That of having 
defended the rights of thefc people, with a firmnefs 
and ability, which the implacable hatred of his ene- 
mies atteft ! This part does too much honour to 
iny friend, not to confine myfelf to defcribe him in 
this charavfler, the only one which has ever been 
productive of public good, 

M. Claviere has, during his abode in France, 
given proofs of his knowledge in the philofbphical 
and political part of^commerce. It is to his abode 
among us that the public is indebted for fome ufeful 
works on thefe abftradt matters ; works, as remark- 
able for their foHdity of principle and truth of dif- 
cuflion, as for the clearnefs and precifion of ideas ; 
works, whofe fuccefs proves that minds may be led 
to the contemplation of thefe matters, by fubftitut- 
ing an exadl and clear analyfis to the mctaphyfical 
and obfcure jargon which rcftrained them from it. 

Finally, the prefent work will prove at once the 
extent of his knowledge, and that of the fincerc 
philanthropy which animates him, even for the good 
of a country, where a man lefs generous would fee 

nothing 
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nothing, perhaps, but the origin and caufe of his 
misfortunes. Oh ! how happy am I, to have it in 
my power to defend my friend againft cowardly ca- 
lumniators, in putting him under the fafeguard of 
his own talents and virtues ? And is it not a facred 
duty for me, as the calumny is public, to publifli the 
part he has taken in this work, wherein it is impof- 
fible not to difcover the honeft man, in the man en- 
lightened ? The friend of mankind in the propaga- 
tion of the wifeft maxims ? In the thinking philofo- 
pher, accuftomed to a fevere logic, to purfue the in- 
terefts of public good, whenever the light of truth 
can clear up fome of its afpeds ? This is not a vague 
culogium ; people will be convinced of it in read- 
ing the two chapters which concern the principles 
of commerce ; a great number of notes in which he 
has had a part, and efpecially the article of tobacco, 
which is entirely his own. In general, he will be 
known in thofe new confiderations which the com- 
mercial man of refleftion only can fuggeft to the 
philofophical politician. 

The fame motive has guided us both in the com- 
pofition and publication of this work. It was the 
dcfire of being ufeful to France, to Free America, 
to Humanity ; for nothing which pafles in the United 
States, neither ought to, nor can in future, be indif- 
ferent to humanity. America has revenged it by 
her revolution : (he ought to enlighten it by her le- 

VoL. II. C giflation. 
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giflation, and become a perpetual leffon to al! gou 
vcrnments^ as a confolation to individuals. 

It remains to me now to fpeak of the fources to 
Tvhich we have had rccourfe, in the order of this 
work, &€• &c. 

We have joined the information of intelligent pcr- 
fons, whofe abode in America has given them an op- 
portunity of gaining information, to that with which 
the public papers, the ads of Congrefs, of different 
legiflaturcs, and the different works publifhed in the 
United States, have furniflicd us. Therefore credit 
may be given to all the fa<5ls which we advance. 

In alfociating our ideas, we have driven to give 
them an uniformity : we have, above every thing, 
endeavoured to exprefs them with that clearnefs 
which is fo difficult to introduce into matters of 
commerce and finance. The poverty of our lan- 
guage, and the lingularity of new circumftances 
which we had to defcribe, has fomctimes led us to 
what is called neology. We muft create what we 
have not, and of which we fland in need, without 
giving ourfelves any trouble about thofe gramma- 
rians, but triflingly philofophical, whom Cicero de- 
fcribes thus in his time : Controverjies about words 
torment thefe little Greeks ^ more defirous of contention 
than of truth ♦. 

^ Ferhi contrm'irjia Sorquet GracuJoi h$mines €wtentmis cufiJhrts 
cuam ntcritatis* 

We 
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Wc have carefully avoided certain words much 
tifed in vulgar politics, and which give and perpe^ 
tuatc falfe ideas and deceitful fyftcms. Such arc 
thefc exprefliorts ; powers fill the firft charaSler, have 
the firjl rank, the balance of /rjrfi?, the political balance 
e/ Europe, &c. Thefe words, which ftir up hatred 
irnd jealoufy, are only proper to feed petulant am- 
bition, and, if I may ufe the expreffion, to put the 
policy of (UJlttrbance in the place of that happinefs* 
Minifters, wearied of thefe words and ideas, will at- 
tach a greater price to real glory,— -that of making 
the people happy. 

Many i^otes will be found in this work j we 
thought it neceflary to give this form to all the ideas, 
which, thrown into the text, might have pbfcured 
the principal one. 

A note relaxes the mind, In fufp^nding thci chain 
of the principal thoughts ; it excites curiofity, in an- 
nouncing a new point of view ; it forces the reader 
to a certain degree of attention, in obliging him to 
attach the note to the text, to reap any advantage 
from his readings 

We have in thefe notes indicated, as often as it 
has been pofliblci the ideas of reform which may be 
ufcful to France. We have frequently quoted the 
Englifh nation and government. Let not our readers 
be furprifed at it. It is this nation which has made 
mod progrefs in the pradiceof fome good principles 

C 2 of 
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of political economy. To what nation in Europe 
can we better compare France ? If a rivality ought 
to exift between them, is it not in that which is 
good ? Ought not we from that moment to know all 
the good meafures taken in England ? Ought peo- 
ple to be difpleafed with us for mentioning thefc 
meafures ? The example of thofe who have already 
quoted England has encouraged us. They have na- 
turalized in France, happy inftitutions, imitated 
from her rival. 

If our criiicifm appears fometimes roughly expreff- 
cd, our readers will be fo good as to confider, that 
friends to public welfare can but with difficulty re- 
frain from being moved by the afpeft of certain 
abufes, and from fuffering the fentiment of indigna- 
tion which it excites in them to break forth. 

Notwithftanding the numerous precautions we 
have taken to come at truth ; notwithftanding the 
extreme attention we have given to this work, errors 
will undoubtedly be found in fome of the ftate- 
ments, and perhaps in the reafonings. Whether 
they be publicly difcuffed, or that we are privately 
informed of them, we fliall fee thefe refutations 
with pleafure ; we (hall joyfully receive thcfe obfer- 
vations, and if they be well founded, we (hall be 
eager to rttraft. This is but a fimple efTay on an 
important fubjeft. It may become a good work by 
the aid of a concourfe of lights, 

Takis, April i, 1787. 
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CHAP. I. 

OF EXTERNAL COMMERCE ; THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES WHICH LEAD TO IT, AND THE 
MEANS OF ASSURING IT TO A NATION. 

COMMERCE fignifies an exchange of pro- 
dudions, either by barter, or by reprc- 
fentative figns of their value. 

External commerce is that carried on between 
two or more nations. It fuppofes in them mu- 
tual wants, and a furplus of produdlions cor- 
refpondent thereto. 

Nations, which nature or the force of things 
invites to a commercial intercourfe, are thofe 
which have that correfpondence of wants, and 
furplus of produdions. 

This familiarity enables them to trade toge- 
ther, direOly or indiredly ; a dire£l commerce 
is that which exifls between two nations, with- 
out the intervention of a third. 

C 3 Commerce 
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Commerce is indireft when one nation trades 
with another by way of a third. This is the 
cafe of ftates which have no fea- ports, aqd yet 
wifli to exchange their produdlions for thofe of 
the Indies. 

That nation, which having it in its power to 
parry on a direct commerce with another, yet 
makes ufe of an intermediate one, is necefla- 
rily obliged to divide its profits. However, 
this difadvantage may fometimes be compeix- 
fated by other confiderations* 

Such, for inftance, is the cafe of a nation 
which, in want of hufbandmen and manufac- 
turers, prefers that Grangers (hould themfelves 
come in fearch of its fuperfluities, and bring in 
exchange thofe of others : its wants of popu- 
lation impofes this law, and whilft thefe confi- 
derations exift, it is both morally and phyfically 
better, that its inhabitants fhould be employed 
in cultivation, than become carriers of thejr own 
national produftions, or of thofe of others. 

It is impoffible that nations which already 
have communications with each other, fhould 
be ignorant of their mutual productions. Hence 
arifes the defire of acquiring them in thofe 
where they do not exrft. Hence dired or in- 
direft commerce, which is confequently the 



inevitable refult of the ftate of things. 
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Prom the fame prificiple, it is the interefl of 
*ach nsition to render its exterior commerce di- 
fedl as foon as poffible, without doing an injury 
to its interior trade. 

Dired: importations, not being fubjefl to the 
expences and commiffions of agents, procure 
things at a cheaper r^te. 

A moderate price is the fureft means of ob- 
taining an exterior commerce, the beft reafon 
for preference and the guarantee of its conti- 
nuation *. 

The 

* It IS vulgarly faid that a thing is dear when once it is 
above the accuftomed price ; and it is efteemed cheap the mo- 
ment that price is diminiflied. 

By this it feems that the dearnefs of a thing is the compari*^ 
fon of its fbted, with its ufual price. The laft is determined 
by five principal circumftances. ift. Thecoft of the raw ma- 
terial. 2d. That of the workmanfiiip. 3d. The want the con- 
fumcr has of the thing. 4th. The means he has of paying for 
it. 5th. The proportion of its quantity with the demand there 
is for it. Thefc circjm fiances increafe or diminifli the profit 
of the feller ; fometimes indeed they may prevent him from 
gaining at all. Circumllances which influence the moft are 
fcarcity and a'bundance, expreffions by which the proportioa 
between the want and the quantity of produdfions are defig? 
ttSittd, 

If there be a furplus of them, they are naturaHy fold at a low 
price. Whence it appears, that nations having great quantU 
tit^ of raw materials^ varioyis manafa^tures and a numerous 
papulations at^e more particularly invited to an epctertor and 

C 4 coiitii|ue4 
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The country which can produce and fell a 
thing at the cheapeft rate, is that which unites 
the favourable advantages of that produdlion, 
whether it be with refped to its quality, ma- 
nufadlure, or its low rate of carriage. 

The advantages which render commodities 
and raw materials cheap, are a fertile foil, eafy 
of cultivation, climate favourable to the produc- 
tion, a government which encourages induflry^ 
and facilitates carriage by the conflrudion of 
public roads and navigable canals : finally, a 
population not too numerous relative to the ex- 
tent of country which offers itfelf to be 
cultivated *• 

The 

continued commerce, becaufe they have it in their power to 
carry it on upon better terms. 

An article may be fold at a low price, and enrich him who 
furnifhes it ; as it may be fold dear, and ruin the feller. This 
depends upon the relation there is between its value and the 
means of its produdion. Every nation difpofed to exterior 
commerce in whatfoever article it may be, ought therefore to 
confider two things, the price at which it can afford fuch an 
article, and that at which it is fold by rival nations : if it can- 
not equal the laft, it ought to abandon that part of its trade. 

* The fituation of the United States proves the laft aiTer- 
tion, which may ^t iirft fight appear paradoxical ; things are 
cheap there, becaufe population is not in proportion to the ex« 
tent of lands to be cultivated. In a good foil, a man may, by 
his labour, eafily fupply the confumption of ten men, or even 

more. 
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The fame circumftances are ftill more fa- 
vourable to the manufaclure of things common, 
fimple, or little charged with fafliion, if the 
raw material be a natural produdlion of the 
country, in plenty, and eafy to be worked up ; 
becaufe thefe manufactures require but few 
hands, or are carried on at that Icifure which 
agriculture affords. Nothing can equal the 
cheapnefs of this workmanfhip, and in general 
no induftry is more lucrative, or better fupport- 
ed on eafy terms, than that which is employed 
in the intervals of repofe from cultivation ; in 
that cafe cheapnefs is neither the product nor 
the fign of mifery in the manufacturer : it is, 
on the contrary, the proof and confequence of 
his eafy circumftances *. 

The moft neceflary conditions for manufac- 
turing, at a cheap rate, articles complicated, or 
extremely fine and perfedt, or which require the 

more. Thefe ten men may therefore be employed for exte- 
rior confumption. 

♦ Switzerland, and certain parts of Germany, offer a ftrik- 
ing example of this faft. Merchandife is fabricated there, at 
a lower rate than in any other country of Europe, by means of 
this employment of leifure hours, ^nd is capable of being tranf- 
ported to diftant countries, without lofmg its original advan- 
tage; even acrofs great ftates, where nature, left to her 
own energy, would be ftill more favourable to the fame manu- 
fa^res. 

union 
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union of fevcral kinds of workmanfhip, arc a 
conftant and afliduous application, and a nu- 
merous population ; one half of which muft be 
at a diftance from the labours of the field, and 
applied to manufafture alone, 

Thefc manufactures ousjht, according to 
natural order, to be the produ<5tions of an excefs 
of population only, which cannot give its in- 
duftry to agriculture or fimplc manufactures ; 
but in general they are the refult of the gather- 
ing together of the poor and wretched in great 
cities *. 

Thefe 

♦ Thcfc manufaflures arc crowded with individuals, who 
having no property, or hope of conftant employ in the country, 
or who arc reduced by the allurements of gain and luxury,.run 
into cities, and foon become obliged to fell their induftry at a 
* mean price, proportioned to the number of thofe who are in 
want of employ. When cheapnefs of workmanfhip comes 
from this afflifting concurrence of the want of money in men 
without employ, it is not a fign of profpcrity. On the con- 
trary, it is the refult and proof of a bad fecial organization, of 
too unequal a divifion of property, and confcqucntly of an un- 
juft diftribution of neceffary employments, which compels in- 
duftry to change, from the fabrication of what is neccflary and 
useful, to that which is fantaP.ic, forced, and pernicious. Hence 
it follows that wretchednefs in any country is in proportion ta 
this cheapnefs of workmanfliip. 

It is equally evident from thefe reafonings, that new 
and well conftitutcd ftatcs ought not to dcfire manufactures 

produced 
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Thefe manufa£lures cannot furnifh their pro- 
duflions but with difficulty and uncertainty for 
exterior commerce, when they arc eftabhfhed 
and fupported merely by forced means, fuch as 
prohibitions, exclufive privileges, &c. by which 
natural obftacles, not to be dcftroyed, are pre- 
tended to be combated. Countries exempt 
from them prevail in the end, and obtain a 
preference. 

It fometimes happens, that obflacles caufed 
to manfadures by dearnefs of provifions, bur- 
thenfome imports, diftance from the raw mate- 
rial, and unlkilfulnefs, or fmall number of 
hands, are furmounted by ingenuity, or the ufe 
of machines ; which make the work of one 
man equal to that of many, and render a manu- 
fadlure capable of fupporting the commerce of 
populous countries, where fuch manoeuvres and 
piachines are not made ufe of, or known. 

But thefe means are precarious, and looner 

produced by things fo badly arranged : they ought not to be 
anxious about them till the rate of population and excefs of 
ufcful labour naturally incline induftry to apply itfelf to im- 
prove and cirry them on. Thefe reafonings againft lov/ 
priced workmanfhip do not hinder us from agreeing, that 
(liere is a real advantage in the means of exterior commerce ; 
and that in the actual flateof things manufadluring and com- 
mercial nations may perhaps be obliged to feek for it> alihcni^li 
ft does HOC compenfate the interior evil by which it is proJuccJ. 

or 
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or later give way to a more happy fituation, 
where climate, foil, and government efpecially, 
concur in favouring, without effort, all the ac- 
tivity and induftry of which men are fufcept- 
ible*. 

Thus, in the final analyfis, the power of fur- 
ni(hing at a low price belongs incontellably to 
countries fo favoured, and they will obtain in 
all markets a fure preference to thofe to which 
nature has been lefs kind, let their induftry be 
ever fo great, becaufe the fame induftry may 
always be added to natural advantages. 

Exterior commerce, more than any other, is 
intimidated by fhackles, cuftoms, vifits, chica- 
neries, and proceffcs ; by the manner of decid- 
ing them, and the felicitations and delays they 
bring on. 

The ftate which would favour fuch a com- 
merce (hould, in the firft place, deftroy all thefe 
obftacles. It is more to its intereft fo to do, as 
from exterior commerce refults an augmenta* 
tion of the national revenue. 

All things equal, relative to the price of mer- 

* Favouring^ in political economy, fignifies, for the moft part, 
not to (hackle induftry with too many regulations j however 
f4V0urable certain of thefe may be, they reftrain it in fomc re- 
fpeft or other. Trade is never better encouraged than when 
left to itfclf. 

chandifc. 
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chandife, and to the facilities with which diredl 
exterior commerce can be carried on, it is more 
readily eftablifhed between two nations which 
have a fimilary of political and religious princi- 
ples *, manners, cuftoms, and efpecially of lan- 
guage : thefe decifive means of connexion can- 
not be combated but by evident advantages from 
which there refults lels expence and more pro- 
fit. Commercial people generally place profit 
at the head of every thing. 

Nations not having thefe affinities between 
them, ought, in order to compenfate for their 
deficiency, to give great encouragements, and 
tolerate to the utmoft degree the religious and 
political opinions of lirangers, as well as their 
manners and cuftoms. 

To obtain the preference in exterior com- 
merce, neither treaties, regulations, nor force 
muft be depended upon. Force has but a mo- 

* Religious confiderationshad formerly a confiderable influ- 
ence on ci ilifcd men, aid on commerce. The Catholic fled 
from the Proteftant, the Puritan f jfpecSled the Qjaker. A re- 
ciprocal hatred reigned between the feiis. To day, mankind 
being more enlightened, all fe£ls conneSed by commerce, and 
experience having ihcwn that probity ha^ almoft alvirays been 
independent of religion, it is no more required to know whe- 
ther a man goes to the temple, or to confeflion — It is afked if 
he fulfils his engagements with honour. Yet this relation muft 
ilill be counted among commercial connexions. 

mentary 
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mcntary efFe^l. It deftroys even that which it 
means to proteft. Treaties and regulations are 
ufelefs if the interefts of two nations do not in- 
vite them to a mutual intercourfe. They are 
luefFedtual if that attra£lion does not exift. 
Treaties, regulations, force, all yield to the im- 
pulfe or nature of things*. 

This force of things in commerce, is but the 
refult of the circumftances in which two na- 
tions are which attract one towards the other, 
and oblige them to enter into an alliance, rather 

* Force of things^ The political law which governs all, in 
politics as in phyfics. There is a general force whofe ac* 
tion is manifeft, which, in fpite of wars, treaties, and the ma- 
noeuvres of cabinets, governs all events, and carries away men 
and nations in its courfe. It is this force of things which 
overturned the Roman empire, when it flood upon a bafis dif- 
proportioned to its mafs ; which in the 14th century took from 
the £ngli(h one half of France, and in the i8th, has taken 
from them half of the new world ;— which delivered Holland 
from the yoke of Spain, and Sweden from that of Denmark. 
It is this force which deftroyed the projefts of fuch conquer- 
ors as Charlemagne, Zengis, and Nadir. They ran from 
place to place; they deftroyed mankind to build empires^ 
Thefc empires died with them. This force adls upon com- 
merce as upon revolutions. It is that which, by the difcoverjr 
of the Cape of Good Hope, bereaved the Venetians of thcif 
trade to the Indies, and made it pafs over fucceffively to the 
Portuguefe^ the Dutch, the Englifli, and the French. Finally, 
it is the force of things which will decide the great queftion 
of tbc^ommerce of America. 

3 than 
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than with any other nation. Thefc terminate 
ia their mutual intereft : it is therefore necef- 
fary, in order to create a perpetual commerce 
between two countries, to give each of them a 
preponderating intereft fo to do. 



CHAP. II. 

OF EXTERNAL COMMERCE, CONSIDERED IN 
ITS MEANS OF EXCHANGE, AND ITS BA- 
LANCE. 

WE are deceived in believing that com* 
merce cannot be eftabliftied between 
two nations without gold or filver to balance 
their accounts. It will be interefting to enter 
into fome detail on this head, on account of the 
deficiency of coin in the United States, and the 
neceffity of reducing themfclves to the com- 
merce of exchange, being the two principal ob- 
jeftions ignorantly brought againft a trade with 

them *. 

It 

* The fcarcity of money in the United States of America 
has been greatly exaggerated in France. It mud be fcarce in 
all new dates, where nothing (hackles indullry, where fo many 

things 
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It has been frequently afferted that the ba- 
lance will be againft them ; that they can only 
offer an exchange in merchandife. It is there- 
fore neceflary to prove that this great word, ba- 
lance, is inlignificant ; that a great commerce 
may be carried on without money, and that one 
of exchange is the moft advantageous of any. 

When a nation pays with money the whole, 
or the balance of its importations, it is faid the 
balance of trade is againft it, by which a difad- 
vantageous idea of its pofition is meant to be 
given. This is a prejudice eafy to be overturn- 
things are to be created, and where, in every quarter, there are 
fuch quantities of lands to be cleared. In order that money 
fliould be plenty in this ftate of creation, mines would be ne- 
ceflary ; and at the fame time a want of hands, and induftry 
clogged with impediments, circumftances much more unfa- 
vourable to foreign commerce than the fcarcity of money in 
an aftive and induftrious country. One faft feems to prove 
to us, that in independent America, money is found in the moft 
defirable proportion to population, at lead by taking Europe 
for the term of comparifon. Contracts efteemed good, and 
of which the intcreft is regularly paid, are fold there at the 
rate of fix per cent, per annum. Yet the clearing of lands 
muft produce a much greater benefit ; why then is not all the 
money fwallowed up ? why remains there enough of it to fulfil 
thefe contrafts, which produce no more than five or fix per 
cent ? Is it not becaufe money is not fo fcarce there as people 
in France imagine ? — where the aftual ftate of the Ameri- 
cans is confounded with the diftrefs in which they were when 
they combated for their liberty. 

5 ed. 
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td, although enterUin^d hy men celebrated for 
their kijowledge. 

In eiFeftj whence comes to this country the 
gold it pays ? It is either from its mines, and ia 
that cafe it pays with one of its own produdlions ; 
or it owfcs it to artificers who exercife their func- 
tions iri a foreign country^ and eVen then it pays 
with a produdlidn which originates within its 
doitiinioiis. As long as a liation pays another, 
directly or indiredly, with its own produftions, 
its pofition cannot be difadvantageous. There- 
fore, the unfavourable ivord balance, thus at- 
tached to the balance of an account paid in 
money, offers no exa£l and nice idea of the 
favourable or unfavourable ftate of a nation. 

Gold is alfo a mel'chandife, and it may be 
convenient to one nation, according to its rela- 
tions or connexions with another, to pay with 
money, without Its having, for that reafon, aa 
unfavourable balance again ft it. 

There is but one cafe wherein the balance 
againft a nation can be declared ; it is, that 
when having cxhaufted its money and treafures, 
it remains debtor to another nation. But things 
could riot remain long in this ftate ; fo wretch- 
ed a foil, unequal to the confumption and ex- 
change of its inhabitants, would foon be aban- 
dohed ; this, however, cannot happen. Impor- 

VoL. II. D tation 
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tation prefently becomes in proportion to expor- 
tation ; an equilibrium is edablifhed, and the 
pretended unfavourable balance has not duration 
enough to give a right of fuppofing even its ex- 
iftence* 

There is as little truth and juftice in faying a 
nation has, the balance of trade in its favour, 
when it receives in money balances due to it 
upon the anK>unt of its exportations. This ba- 
lance, exifting for a certain time, would heap up 
fpecie in the country, and at length render it 
very miferable. This has never been the cafe, 
yet it would have happened if this iyftem had 
the leaft foundation* 

The circulation of money depends on too 
many caufes, to deduce from its abundance a 
certain fign of a favourable commercial balance ; 
a thoufand combinations and events, which have ▲ 
no relation to that balance, draw money from 
abroad or fend it there ; and in general^ conti^ 
nued and various motions of commerce, the ta- 
bles of exportation and importation, according 
to which the fign of a favourable or unfavour* 
able balance is regulated, are too uncertain and 
defeftive for the purpofe, as well as for forming 
^ judgment of the quantities of coin or riches of 
a nation *. 

Let 

■ "• I will give a ftriking example of the deficiency of thefe 

calculations} 
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Let the tables for comparing the exportation 
and importation of raw materials, and of manu- 
faftured articles^ be encrcafed to what they may ; 

let 

calcalattotiS) of the eftimation of a balance of trade and of the 
quantity of moneys This example will prove that political 
calculators negle6l, or are ignorant of foreign events which 
overturn their calculations. 

M. Neckar wiflicd to inform himfelf (Chap. IX. Vol. 3d, 
of bis Treatife on the Adminiftration of Finance) what was 
the fum brought to and p^eferved in Europe from 1 763 to 
1777. He eftimates it at one thoufand eight hundred and fifty 
millions of livres, according to the regifter of Lifbon and Ca« 
diz, comprehending that even which entered by contraband^ 
.and ho»values at 300 millions of livres that which went out 
of Europe during the fame interval. 

It will. only be neceflary to quote two or three authenticated 
fa£h,to prove the infuiEciency of this calculation founded upon 
the regifters of Cuftom-houfes. 

In ftatiqg the fum of money entered into Europe, it does 
not appear that M. Neckar takes account of the gold and fil* 
yer, which the conqueft and pofielfion of Bengal by the Eng- 
lifh, and their eftabliibments in the Eaft-Indies, have caufed 
to pafs into this quarter of the world. But according to the 
calculation of the fecret committee, appointed by the Parlia- 
ment of England, to examine the ftate of Englifh pofTeiiions 
in India, the fums drawn from Bengal from 1757 to 1*719 
amount to 751,500,000 livres >. To what will it amount, if 

■ The detail of this calculation is given in The Defcriptlon 
of the Indies, Vol. I. page 249. It is neceflary to take no- 
tice here of an error crept into that work, which is that 
the fum total is there given in pounds ftcrling, inftcaJ of livres 
tournots. 

D 2 there 
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let the greateft care and fidelity be employed to 
render thenri perfeft, the refult will never bc^ 
more certain or decifive ; for as long as prohibi- 
tory 

there be aJded to it thofe drawn from the Carnatic and from 
Oude, of which the Nabobs have the (hadow only of the pro- 
perty, from the revenue of the northern Circars, from the theft 
committed on the Emperor of Mogul, from 1 77 1 to the prefent 
day, of his twenty-fix million?, from the perpetual increafe of 
territories and revenues, from the fale made in 1 77 j of the 
Rohillas to the Nabob of Oude, which produced to the £ngli(h 
Inwards of fifty millions^. 

" FinaHy,- what will be the amount, if there be added to it the 
Enormous fums exported from the Indies by individuals, who 
have there enriched thcmfelves ? The fortune of Lord Clivc 
was beyond calculation ; that of Mr. Mailings, againft whomr 
a profccution Is now carrying on, is calculated at thirty or for- 
ry millions. Another Governor has, according to feveral 
well-founcicd reports, recently paid upwards of two millions of 
fivrcs to filencc hts accufcfs. It is tnic that a part of thefc 
inlmenfe riches have been employed to defray the expencei 
incurred by the Englifli in guarding. their pofleflions m Indian 
that a more confiderable one has been fcnt into Europe under 
the form of merchandize; but it cannot be denied that a third 
part has been brought in gold and filver to our continent. 
What is the amount of it ? This is impoffiblp to ftate. But 
whatever it may be, it renders the calculation of Mr. Neckat 
doubtful.— 'Let the inexhauftible riches of the Indies be judged 
of by one fad, and confequently the immenfe fource from 

*» See Mackintofh's Voyage tothc Eaft- Indies, Vol. I. pag« 

34^- 

whicb 
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tory laws, which are always accompanied by il- 
licit commerce, (hall exift, it wili i^c impoflible 

which the Europeans have drawn them, and by another con- 
fcquence, the money which muft have come into Europo, 
Nadir Schah, who conquered Delly in 1740, took from Indi^ 
about forty millions fterling^. This n^oney w^s circulated iq 
Perfia, and as that unhappy ftate i$ torn by defpptifm ^nd con* 
tinual wars "^j produces but little, manufactures nothing, and 
is confcquently debtor to exterior commerce, which comes al« 
mod entirely into Europe, it follows that .two-thirds of thf 
films ftolen from India by, the freebooter Nadir, .have pafle4 
pvcr (o the fame quarter. Tbefe events, unnoticed by politi- 
IxA calculatqrFj have certainly had great and univerfal influence 
upon the flu\5tu^tioii and cii'culation of money. That which 
makes it fuppofed that no metals come from India, is the opi- 
nion that their importation is di(Advantageous. But have the 
freebooters who have pillaged that country for the laft thirty 
yeuK calculated this di|advanta-e ? They (trivc to fecure 
their thefts, and do not fpcculate like merchants ; balky kner- 
Chandize would betray them. 

With refpefl to the dated fums of money which pafs from 
Europe to India, there is the fame defed in tne calcuijitions of 
Mr. Neckar. He takes do notice of th? cents which obliged 
Ae Englifli to remit confiderable fums to India : for inftance, 
die two wars againft the Marrattas were prodigioufly expeii- 
five, thatagainft Hyder AOy in 1769 was not left fo. A fiit- 
gle conflagration at Calcutta coft nearly twency-^bur mUlions 
of livres, which it was nccedary to replace, yet ihvfk fumi ar^ 
bx frotn balancing thpfe which are exported from India. 

« See Mackintofli's Voyages, Vol. I. page 34T. 
* See Mr. Capper's Voyage^ at the cii^ 0f that pf Mackio^ 
tofliy Vol. IL pace 454. 

D3 to 
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fa know and ftate exaflly what comes in and 
goes out * ; and if there be a country where no 
fuch laws exift t> ^rc exaft reg fters of the ex- 
ports and imports to be found in it ? And if 
they were, would it not be a conftraint which 
the private interefts of merchants would fre- 
quently oblige them to avoid ? 
. Moreover, does it appear that, in thcfe gene- 
ral balances, which arc fuppofed to be paid iii 
money, notice is taken of the operation of bank- 
ers, foreign government, and thofe who ga 
abroad, in exporting the public fpecie J. Know- 

ledge 

^ This is I ftrong objedion made by the adverfaries of 
Lord Sheffield, to which his LordOiip has not fatisfa^lorily re- 
plied. 

Nothing can be more impofing than the tables of importa- 
tion and exportation, and of the balaiicq of trade in Great- 
Britain, publifhed by Sir Charles Whitworth. Yet fee wkh 
■>irhat facility the Count de Mirabeau reduces to twenty mil- 
lions of livres tournois, the ninety millions which Sir Charles 
Whitworth eftimates to be the annual balance ot Englifh com- 
merce ; and truft after this to cuftom houfe calculations,— See 
"Confiderations on the Order of Cincinnatus, in this volume. 

t Such a country does cxift. There arc many States 
among die- new Republics of America, which regifter vefiels 
as they enter, becaufe duties are paid on importation ; but 
>tbere aM:e,ja()oe 09 ^yfiortation. 

•^ It is very probable there are a number of particular caufes 

which 



> 
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ledge is deceitful which is acquired from fuch 
confequences. 

But \iow appreciate—how eftimate the in- 
crcafe of the riches and commerce of a nation ? 
-^By its population. If this fenfibly augments' 
if eafe and the conveniencies of life . become 
more general, if the caufes of indigence in an 
incrcafing people be feen to diminilh, or are 
confined to inability to work, occafioned .by ac- 
cidental ilhieffes ; it is evident, that the revc^- 
nues of that nation exceed its expences, and 
that the balance of trade is in its favour ; for if 
the value of its exportation were inferior to that 

which inCenfibly diminifli the quantity of coin in thoife nations 
which have the balance of trade conftantly in their favour, 
Were no fuch caufes to exrft, the confequence Vill be that 
fuch nations would be obliged to bury their gold and filver in 
the earth, to prevent its faUing into difufe ; yet neither of 
thefe cafes happen. Therefore money neceflarily pafles from 
fuch countries to others, 

Mf Cafaux has proved this to be true, with refpec^ to Eng- 
land, in his Confiderations on the Mechanifm $f Smeiy. He 
there explain?, that if the calculations of Sir Charles Whit- 
worth be true, England ought to poflefs at this moment about 
four hundred thoufand millions of livres in gold and filver, as 
the fole balance of her commerce from 1700 to 1775, Yet 
it is certain that fhe is far from having that enormous fum. 
She has not even a fum in proportion to her population and 
contingencies. She fupplies that deficiency by an immenfc 
circulation of her bank-paper. 

P 4 of 
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of its importation, a confiderable debt and itn- 
poverifliment would foon be the confequences : 
and impoveri(hment falls immediately upon po- 
pulation. It is therefore by rational and well 
compofed tables upon this fubjeft only, that a 
minifter of found judgment, profound and ex- 
tended in his plans, will be prevailed upon to 
govern himfelf. It is by them he will judge of 
the fncreafe and advantages of exterior com- 
merce, as well as of national riches. 

He will be very cautious of decorating with 
this title the amaffing of gold and filver, and 
equally fo of making it the token of riches, 
or of judging of their extent by the quantity of 
thofe metals. All fuch ideas are fordid, danger- 
ous, and falfe ; fordid, becaufe they attach to 
this fign the reprefentation of produftions, and 
confequently the extenfion of commerce ; dan- 
gerous, becaufe they accuftom men to look 
upon gold as real riches, to ncgled the thing 
for its fhadow *, and make them ftrangers to 

their 

♦ Could gold and filver be preferved from adulteration and 
the attempts of tyranny and ignorance, they would have a 
much better title to be confidered as real riches. Gold being 
an univerfal agent, he whopofleiTes it may emigrate to where- 
ever he pleafes, and take his gold with him. This metal is 
therefore every thing, with nations unh^ipp/ enough to make 

arbitrary 
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their Qountry ; falfe, becaufe that djfplaj of 
figures announces the (quantity only of money 
which continually difappears ; and. •. which, 
when carried to a certain degree, is of no far- 
ther confideration *^ 

Enquiries 

arbitrary exceptions to general nxaxipi^| upon whicl\ pubilic 
credit is founded. But how dearly do they pay for their igno- 
rance of the advantages of public credit ! How dearly do go- 
vernments themfelves pay for their errors and outrages ! All 
their meafares are forced — nature is liberal in vain j inceflant* 
ly employed in repairing evils which continually prefent them- 
felves, {he has not time enough allowed her to add to our hap- 
pinefs. When it was faid that money had no particular coun- 
try, governments were emphatically told, that it was neceflary 
to do without great quantities of it : it will never be rej^iSled 
till the ineftimabk advantages refulting from a refpe<Sl for pub- 
lic credit {hall be properly known« The lefs individuals love 
and heap up money, the richer, more enlightened, and better 
governed will a nation be. To be attached to money, to hoard 
it up, is a fign of an alarming crids, of a deficiency of judg- 
ment and faith in adminiftration ; from whence comes the 
proof of what has been faid in the text, that ^ a writer who ex- 
lote gold as a fign of riches, and recommends it to his fellow 
citizens, is deceived, or has a bad idea of their fituation/ In 
^c lafl cafe he would do much better, if, inftead of preaching 
this pernicious doctrine, he encouraged government to give 
an immoveable {lability to national credit. 

♦ It has not yet been remarked, that thoufands of millions is 

a vague cxpreffion, and does not furnifh a complete idea. The 

isoagination cannot exa£lly conceive for fuch a fum an employ 

which would ferve as the meafure of its power and effeA. It 
I. 

IS 
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Enquiries on the quantity of coin arc like 
thofe on the balance of trade. To eftablifti both 
one and the other with fome degree of certain- 
ty, it is neceflary to aflemble qotions and de- 
tails, of which the elementary principles va- 
ni(h, or inceflantly vary*. 

The 

is known what could be done with twenty or an hundred mil- 
lions oT men, but it is not known what could be efFefied wUh 
an hundred thoufand millions of crowns i yet tbey are hcajpfd 
upon paper to give an idea of power. 

• In general, the mafs of gold or filver is divided into three 
principal parts. — The firft under the form of money, fervcs 
for daily and unavoidable expcnces. Each individual, as foon 
as he is charged with the fupport of himfclf and family, mufl 
have at lead fomc pieces of money for daily exigencies, and the 
payment of impofts. To this muft be added that fum which 
is refcrved for cafuakies.rr-This cuftom is more or lefe obferv- 
ed inall countries, in proportion to the probability of difaftrous 
events. It is impoffible to calculate this flrft part-— It is how- 
ever evident, that it ought to be in proportion to the popula-r 
tion, and to increafe with it ; and that a decreafe of popula- 
tion would foon take place, were many individuals totally de- 
prived of a pecuniary contingency fufficient to procure diem 
fuch neceflaries as cannot be difpenfed with, and which they. 
neither make nor receive themfelves. }t appears alfo, Aat 
. this ^rt of the coin remains in the country by reafon of its 
continued application in little fums to daily wants, and of 
the abfolute ftagnation of that .which is Uid up in referve. 

The fecond part is dellined, under the fame form, to tbe 
great operatidns of commerce. It is equally impoffible to fix 
its quantity, on account of an infinity of combinations which 

continually 
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The proceedings in the adminiftration of fi- 
nances are more ^ufeful and- certain ; by laying 
afide the pomp of falfe riches, and by confider- 
ing gold and fiver in a point of view relative to 

their 

continually change and caufe there metals to pafs from one 
(country to another. Daily charges, cuftoms, &c. retain a part, 
but thefe obje£b belong equally to 9ur firft divinon. 

The third part contains uncoined gold and fliver, under 
whatever form they may have : it is, like the fecond, fubjed to 
numbers of continual variations, which leave no fatisfadory 
means of determining its quantity.^ 

To pretend to afcertain the quantity in the mafs, by pay- 
ments of uncertain commercial balances, and by the addition 
gt fpecie produced from mints flnce a new coinage has taken 
place, is not a-more certain means, becaufe it wo^ld be equal- 
ly neceflary to obferve the continual action of commerce upon 
thefe metals, under all their forms, and of the combinations it 
produces, which fucceffively arife from one another. In thus 
^imating money it is forgotten, that it is an univer(al agent, 
which, by that character alone, mud neceflarily change its fitu- 
fition perpetually ; fince commerce has produced an affinity 
among men, by wants, which they have created to themfelves, 
of their reciprocal produSions. It is equally unobfcrvcd, that 
different circumfbnces reduce gold to the ftate of an ingot i 
that confequently the (ame piece may pafs feveral times under 
the die in the courfe of a certain number of years. This is a , 
reflection which M. Neckar feems not to have made when he 
ftated the money exifting in France at fo confiderable a fum. It 
will be known when the recoinage of the old Louis is finifhed, 
what we OMght to think of his calculations. But the fum is far 
jDiort of 957 millions, as eftioiated by that minifter. It is more 

thaii 
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their .particular properties. They fupply our 
wants as means of exchange only ; they arc 
notes to the bearer, which having every where 
the fame value, are every where negociable. 
Thus they are ambulatory ; they pafs, repafs, 
are accumulated or difperfed like the waves of 
the fea, continually agitated by fucceflive winds 
blowing from every point of the compafs^ To 
undertake to make them ftationary, would be 
ftriving to change their nature, to deprive them 
of that property from vyhlch they derive their 
value : this ridiculous enterprife is, notwith- 
ftanding, a confequence of the fyftem which 
caufes them to be looked upon as real treafures. 
Their difappearancc is dreaded, and yet their 
circulation is clogged^ and the mind lofes (ighf 
of the ufe of the mod fimple and un^iverfal 
means of creating real riches, without which 
metals would be ufelefs, and confequently pf no 
value. 

On the contrary, difdaining vulgar opinionsj^ 
and feeing nothing in gold and filver but the 
means of exchange, but proper agents to faci- 

than probable, that it will never amount to more than two thirds 
of it. 

At this moment, fourteen months after the arret for a ncii^ 
coinage, it amounts to no more than 550 millions, and every 
thing indicates a rafpid decline. 
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litate it ; the miud, freed from the fear of the 
want of them as riches^ conceives the idea of do* 
ing, without them as agents^ at leaft about man's 
perfon *. What a vaft field is this opened to in- 
duftry ! Thefe metals are in that cafe refer ved for 
the beft ufes to which nations who obtain them 
from abroad can put them to. They are fent 
out to feek materials for induftry, new commo- 
dities, and efpecially increafe the number of ci- 

♦ It is aftonifhing, that among fo many travellers who have 
gone over the United States of America, not one of them has 
given a detail of the manner of exchanging feveral neceflaries 
of life; they are reciprocally furniftied in the couritry with 
what they are in want of, without the interference of money. 
The taylor, (hoe-makcr, &c, excrcifc their profeffions in the 
houfc of the hu(bandman who has occalion for their commo- 
dities, and who, for the moft part, furnifhes materialr, and 
pays for the workmanftiip in provifions, &c. — This kind of 
exchange extends to many objefts ; each of diefe people write 
down what they receive and give, and at the end of the year 
they clofe an account confifting of an infinity of articles, wi£h 
a very fmall fum ; this could not be efFeiSled in Europe but 
with a great deal of money. Thus it appears, that an eafy 
Dieans of doing without great fums of money is given to 
country people by inftrufting them in writing and arithmetic ; 
that confequently the fovereign who (hould eftabliih fchools 
for the purpofe of teaching this moft neceflary art and fcience, 
would create a confiderable means of circulation without the 
ufe of coin) and that this expence, which feems to alarm fo 
many governments, is in fa6t one of the moft lucrative fpecU« 
lations which the treafury could make* 

tizens ; 
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tizcns ; of every ipecies of riches this is the 
moft fure and fruitful. Thus when gold is re* 
duced to its exadl value> that its real ufe is 
known,' the advantageous purpofes to which it 
is proper, are more juftly calculated. It is then 
perceived that paper credit may have the fame 
properties as gold itfelf ; and to fucceed in giv- 
ing them to it, nothing more is neceflary than 
to preferve the moft inviolable refpe£k for the 
principles which fupport public confidence ; for 
upon what bafis refts the value and general ufe 
of money, if it be not upon the certitude that 
jit will be received every where in payment for 
things which men's wants may require, be* 
caufe of its conventional value ? why (hould a 
paper which prefents the fame conventional va- 
lue, the fame certitude and folidity, be refufed 
in payment ? I will add more — A more folid 
bails than gold and filver has, may be given to 
paper money * : for we have no guarantee that 
the value of thcfe metals will not be all at once 
diminilhed by the difcovery of new and rich 

* I fay, paper-money, #ithout attaching to this expreffion 
Che idea of conftraint to receive it as fuch ; this obligation di* 
minifhes its value-— I would fay paper credit, if the word cre- 
dit did not feem to exclude its principal quality, that of beiag 
always fufceptible, and in an inftant, of being converted into 
money without the leaft loTs* * 

3 mines ; 
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mines; wc cannot calculate their quantities 
concealed in the earth, and men inceflantly rake 
up its bowels in fearch of them *. Therefore 
in countries wherc^ precious metals are fcarce^ 
but where lands may be fuccefsfuUy cultivated, 
banks (hould be formed, whofe operations (hould 
chiefly reft upon title deeds and produflions dc- 
pofited ; in a word, upon fuch objefts only as 
gold and filver fliould reprefent f . 

In 

• Why fliould not difcovcr ies be made in other countries, 
like that in the laft century by two fliepherds in Norway^ of 
the rich mines of Konlberg, where very confideraWe mafles 
of filver are found ? The King of Denmark has one of s6oIb, 
weight in his cabinet. 

t It is not true that much gold and filver are neceflary to 
cftabiifli banks, or create notes which may be thrown into 
circulation. A proof of the contrary arifes from feSs con- 
tinually before our eyes. The multitude of bills of exchange 
which circulate and crofs each other in every direftion, have 
not all of them, for origin and fecurity, a depofit of gold and 
filver. Neither are they all paid when due with thefe metals. 
Commerce produces an abundance of fuch papers, which fall- 
ing due on the fame day are discharged by each other without 
the intervention of fpecie ; efpeeially in cities where public 
banks are efttfbliflied to fecilitate this kind of paymcM. Theft 
ire called transfers, and the principal objeift of, CaJflSrs d'Ef* 
comptes and banks is to facilitate them by the paymeat of bills 
fallen due by thofe who have ftiil fome time; Co run.: In-fine» 
thefe Caiflfes d'Efcomptes and tuinks, »^»^b«n>felvet taufci 
and (hiking proofs of the little difficulty there is in fupplying, 

bv 
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111 countries where thefe metals are already 
in circulation, but are ft ill foreign produftions, 
cafy and certain means ftiould be fought after to 
render exchanges lefs dependent on the fecurity 
or abundance of fpecie. Paper credit ftiould be 
naturahzed there, becaufe its infallible tffcd: is 
to double or treble the quantity of current coin^ 
and even to replace it^ entirely, where^ as in 
England, public confidence has never received a 
wound. Thefe obfervations might be more 
extended if a treatife on the nature of banks 
and Caifles d*Efcompte \vere in queftion. But 
this is not my prefcnt objedl ; I have confidered 
exterior commerce in its means of exchange 
only, like mptals and paper credit, and in its ba- 
lance for the purpofe of applying thefe princi- 
ples to the relations and commerce of France 
and the United States : and more cfpecially to 
clear up fome difficulties to the French, who 
feem to have a bad opinion of this commercial 
intercourfe, on account of the want of money 

by confidence, tke places of gold and filver. Firfb eftabliflied 
by depofits in Tpecie, they foon circulate their notes for fums 
more confiderable thin thofe depofited : and what furety ii 
there for the payment of fuch notes if it be not by other bills 
not due, which the Caifles and banks reeeire in exchange for 
their own notes payable at fight^ to which public confidence 
give the fiune value as to gold and fUver. 

iu 
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ih America, and to encourage the independent 
Americans, who feerh td dread the pretended 
IncohVciiicncies arlfing from its deficiency. 

I think I have proved : 

I ft. That the balance of trade is' but an in-* 
fignificant word : that the balance paid in fpecie 
is no proof of a difadvantageous commerce on 
the part of the nation which pays^ it, nor advan-« 
tageous td the nation which receives it *. 
. id. That the tables of that commercial ba- 
hnce defer ve no faith ^ and that the only me* 

* Obferve what a refpe£bble aiitKor, well verfcd in the mat- 
ter, and ^601 We (ball hereafter have occslflon to quote, thinks 
of It. 

" Thefe commercial balances, calculated in difFererit ftates, 
arc pitiful ; when 1 fee confcquences drawn from ridiculous 
ind bbMted official accouiits, mi f anno dal rifo crepara 

,« To conftder Frartce and England only, the two printipal 
dianufkduring countries, and the moft commercial ontfs in the 
^irorld, what om'iffions^ negligencies^ dduble employs, errors, 
corruptions, no£himal eitpeditioltey duties evaded^ and contra^^ 
t^and trade f The prodigious quantity of wool which is fent 
from England is certainly not i-egiflefed, no more than the 
filks, gbU laces, gauges, blondes, cambrics, brancfies, and many 
btfaer atticles which are fraudulently introduced there. The 
fame iii France : no account can be taken of the immenfe 
quamiti^ of dn^y^ bofiery^ lind fmall hardware, which the 
Englifh fiind in exchange. Voy. en Italic, de M- Roland de 
la Palaticrcy toni. i^ p. 352, 

Vot. 11. E thod 
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thod of cflimating the iiicreafe of trade, is hf 
the increafe of population *• 

3d. That it is impoffible to judge exa<91y of 
the quantity of money exifting in a country, 
and that all calculations on that bead are found- 
ed upon an uncertain and defective bafis, be- 
caufe it is impoilible to coiled all their elemen- 
tary principles. 

4th. That metals are not real riches. 

5th. That confidcred as agents of exchange, 
it would be more advantageous to lubftitute p^ 

* The errors in tbefe pretended balances muft be contiau- 
ally infified upon : confequences dangerous to the people arc 
frequently drawn from them. 

Financiers who pillage the kingdom, fay to Princes OB pre- 
fenting them thefe fallacious calculations, ^* that things are ia 
a prcfpcroiis way -, that commerce flourilbcs, that impofts m^ 
be laid on, loans negociated, &c. T^k fophifms are feduciog : 
let Princes accuftom themfelves to judge of public pfoiperUy 
by population, and the general eafe of the pcopje > let them 
be eye-witnefTes of this, aiid miftrufi a momentary appearance 
t>f profperity, which frequently covers pfotouod tsukrj^ and 
they will not be (o often deceived. 

A King of Sardinia paid a vifit to a part of Savofy^ the niH 
bility of which had been reprefented to him a» being, poor and 
miferable : they came to him elegantly drclled in ciothes ofce- 
reAiony, to make him their court. At this the Kiag eyprefTed bis 
furprife to one of the gentleman, who (aid to him, Sirt^ n§Mt 
fsifom pour votn Majtjii tout c$ ^Ui now tUvonh 9i0h 96MS Jf 
'i$Hi (cut a que musfaifons^ 

per 
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per credit in interior commerce, and to apply 
them to ufes for which paper is unfit, to wit, 
all the purpofes of exterior commerce. There 
refults from thefe demonftrations, that com- 
merce may be begun between two nations with- 
out the aid of money j that the quantity a na- 
tion has of it to e;^change for foreign produc- 
tions is in proportion to its confidential interior 
cftablifliments, which advantageoufly fupply its 
place. 

In three words, a good foil, paper credit, and 
a government anxious to fupport it, are the true 
means of opening the refources of a nation, of 
procuring abundance of fpecie, as well as an ex- 
tenfive exterior commerce. 

I have not confidered this commerce in its in- 
fluence upon the manners of the people ; fuch a 
difcuffion would here be ufelefs, becaufe what- 
©?cr that influence may be, exterior commerce 
is a forced efFe£t of the refpeftive fituations of 
France and the United States, as will hereafter 
be made appear. I examine this matter as a 
politician, not as a philofopher, and I pray the 
reader not to forget the difliiiftion. 
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CHAP. III. 

APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES TO THE RECIPROCAL COM- 
MERCE OF FRANCE AND THE UNITED 
STATES : 

That France has every Means of procuring a great Com- 
merce, and thofe which mud afTure it to her in the United 
States ; that her Produ£lions are proper for them ; and that 
her particular interior Circumftances oblige her to engage 
in this Commerce. 

THESE truths will not be contefted when 
the fertility of the foil of France fhall be 
confidered, her various and particular produc- 
tions, and the temperature of her climate, which 
favours thofe the moft fimple and neceiiary. 

Thefe advantages conftantly aflure her work- 
manfliip at a lower price than thofe of nations 
endowed with the fame activity, but which 
have not the advantages of fuch favourable cir- 
cumftances. 

Her manufaiSures are numerous, and her po- 
pulation is cOnliderable in comparifon with that 
ofofioft other nations. Yet thefe are far from 
'^ the 
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tlic degree to which they maybe extended ; for 
in confiderhig France, room for a more exten- 
five population is foon difcovered, and an im- 
menfity of means for a great number of manu- 
failures, which only wait for the will of go- 
vernment to be cftabliflied. 

What other nation has more aftivity ? more 
induftry ? or unites to fo great a degree, all the 
advantages of civilization, and the matter and 
means of the moft varied and extenfive interior 
and exterior commerce, independent of comple- 
tion ? What other would have been able to 
refill, for fo long a time, the chain of misfor- 
tunes, and repeated faults of which fhe has 
been the vidlim ? The force of her conftitu- 
tion, rather than her apparent prbfperity, ought 
tfi be calculated by this refiftance. France is 
not what (he might and ought to be. There is 
no doubt but fhe will becomq fo if (he opens 
her eyes to her true interells, if unfliackling her 
interior (he does not negle<9; her exterior com* 
merce, and particularly that which the United 
States wi(h to open with her. The produc- 
tions of her foil and induftry are proper for 
them. She can export in exchange from inde- 
pendent America the raw materials for which 
fte may have occafion. Thefe two countries 
may therefore carry on a dire& commerce of ex-^ 

E 3 change 
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change between them, and fo much the mord 
advantageous, as the raw materials, which muft 
conftitute it, would coft them more in any other 
place. Thefe truths will not be doubted when 
the double catalogue of the refpeftive wants 0f 
France and the United States, or of their im- • 
portation and exportation, (hall have been cx^* 
amined. 

Intelligent patriots are of opinion, that it can* 
not be advantageous to France, in her prefent 
fituation, to engage in the commerce of thp 
'United States. — They obferve, that her manu^ 
fadures being inferior to thofe of the Engliihi 
flie will be worfted in the American markets j 
they add, that inftead of encouraging this com- 
merce, government would perhaps a£t more 
wifely by preventing the interior abufes which 
flop the progrefs of cultivation and induftry. 

I am far from denying the neceffity there 
may be of ftirring to reform fuch abufes, and to 
dircvSl our efforts to culture and the improve- 
ment of manufaftures ; but it is eafy to demons 
ftate, that exterior commerce will in a very 
fliort time infallibly bring on^fuch a reform, 
^nd that France in her prefent ftate is in th^ 
greateft need of this exterior trade. 

In efFe<3:, an aftive and induftrious nation, 
^vhofc foil is fertile^j ought alwajrs. to Jiavc mar-^ 

kct» 
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kets for the lale of its commodities to animate 
its induftry. Its culture aad manufadures 
would languish if the limits of its coufumption 
were perceived. It is even neceflary that thefe 
markets (hould be fuperabundant ; that cue 
may fucceed the other, in cafe of unfufpcded 
events, which might caufe a tnomentary change 
in the ordinary courfe of things. 

What caufe has thrown Ireland into fo con- 
tinued a ftate of languor, although one of thofc 
countries the moil favoured by nature, and the 
beft fituated for exterior commerce, if it is not 
the deprivation of that commerce ? An embar- 
raffing exuberance of produAions was feared ; 
the cultivation of them was prefently negleftcd^ 
and this negligence increafed wafte lands. This 
ifland would at length have oflered a fpeftaclc 
of the moft deplorable mifery, of a complete 
depopulation, if, by a reftitution of the liberty 
of commerce, an end had not been put to f^ 
cruel a difcouragement which choaked induftry, 
by making it fear a want of markets for the vent 
of Its produftions. 

Let our patriots, therefore, ceafe to look upoa 
foreign commerce as contrary to the reforms 
which are to revive our interior trade : to en- 
courage the firft is not to profcribe the fecond, 
hecaufe one cannot fucceed without the other. 

E 4 But^ 
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But, on the contrary, the feeds of aftivity are 
fown in the latter, by extending the boundaries 
of confumption. 

Alas ! is not France evidently in need of 
them ? Are not her magazines crowded with a 
fuperfluity of the moft neceflary productions, for 
which (he has no market ? Such as, amongft 
others, her wines and brandies *. The United 
States offer to her an immenfe confumption ; 
why does (he refufe to fupply them ? 

Even if her wines and brandies were not in 
fuch fuperfluity, it would be prejudicial not to 
fupport the price of them by foreign confump- 
tions. The greateft fcourge of indqftry, and 
efpecially of manufafturcs, is the low price 
of thofe liquors which are feduciqg by their 
ftrength. On this account prudipnt manufac* 
turers carefully avoid wine countries. It would 
be fuperfluous to give a detail qf their reafonsj 
but certainly the politician, the ipoft jealous of 
a free extenfioo of individual enjoyn^ents, will 
never become an advocate fpr the indulgence o 
men in thofe articles which deprive thefx^ c 
their faculties and reafon. 

* Such is the fituation of Aunis and Saintonge— pleotl 
vintages are there literally feared, and thefe provinces are 
this moment overcharged with wine, for which they have 
exportation : the people are mifcrable in the midft of at 
dance. Sec Note, Chap. V. Scft. i. 

Fra 
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France ought to defire the commerce of (be 
United States. She ought alfo to be anxious for 
it on account of her manufaftures, to employ 
her population which is in want of work. Con-^ 
fequently workmanfhip is cheap ; wht||ice re- 
fults indigence, beggary, and ftrife *, - Work 
and produftions are increafed by opening new 
markets. Thus, for example, vineyards will 
remain, which a want of confumption would 
foon caufe to be deftroyed ; thoufands of la-r 
bourers, who languifli, will be employed, fo- 
ciety will be increafed by thoufands of indivi-- 
duals ; more corn, more cloth, &c. will be ne- 
ccflary : hence an increafe of interior confump^ 
tion and population. 

When we examine the queftion, if exterior 
commerce be advantageous and neceffary to a 
nation; a newly conftituted ftate, whofe popu- 
lation is far from being in proportion to its foil, 
where there is fpace and property in land for 
every one, muft be diftinguiflied from that 
•which is aijcient, rich in prqdudions as well as 

• Mean$ are every day fought to diminifli and prevent 
crimesr— Let property or employ be given to thofe who are 
without them : this is the fecret — It muft notwithftanding be 
agreed, that property is preferable to employ in workfliops; 
under this point of vie^y, coqimerce wjth the United States, 
in opening to us a great market, will be a means of diminifli- 
ing mendicity and vices in France. 

in 
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in men; or, tofpcak with more prccifion, a (late 
where the unequal diftributioh of property 
takes men from the fields, (huts them up in 
cities, and proAitutes their faculties to the fan* 
cies of the rich. 

Certainly fuch a new date cannot incrcaic 
its foreign commerce before it has cleared great 
quantities of lands, and is become confiderably 
peopled, and has a furplus of men and produc- 
tions. 

Such a ftatc, while neceflary, will undoubt- 
cdly follow this cotinfeL 

But this counfcl would be improper to ano- 
ther ftate, which, advanced in its civilization, 
covered with a population without property, 
having manufaftures and money in abundance ; 
tvhofe induftry and territorial riches wait for 
demands, and whofe culture languiflies for want 
of markets^ A foreign commerce is neceflary 
to this ftate to vivify it. 

Such is the fituation of France ; neither foil, 

induftry, aftivity, nor the thirft of Min, is there 

wanting ; other pernicious caufes flacken her 

interior commerce. If the merchant has not a 

certainty of markets, he does not buy nor give 

orders ; the manufafturer employs fewer hands^ 

has lefs occafion for the productions of the 

earth. 
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earth. Languor then defcends from manufac- 
tures to cultivation 9 and diminifhes population. 

The reverfe will be the cafe in the fuppofi- 
tion of a vaft exterior commerce, and w31 lead 
to the improvement even of our manufaftures ; 
for the neceffity of improving to obtain a pre** 
fcrence will oblige manufaffturers to ftudy the 
tafte of the Americans, and to conform them- 
fclves to it, to vary the produftions of their in* 
duftry ; and will oblige them not to relax, that 
they may not be furpafled by rivals. 

It is here neceflary to make fome reflexions 
on the general inferiority found in our manufac* 
tures, on comparing them with thofe of the 
Englifli- This fad has furnifhed Lord Shef- 
field with his principal argument, to maintain 
that America will always prefer the latter. It 
is neceflfary'to clear up this point, which feems 
pot to be well underftood. 

Manufactures of luxury, of conveniency, and 
of neceffity, muft be diftinguiihcd in a manner 
hereafter pointed out. Lord Sheffield and all 
foreigners agree, that France has the advantage 
\a the firfl clafs of manufafiures *• His Lord* 

fhip 

. * Our inanufa£lures of filk have proportionably a much 
greater fale abroad than that of our woollens. It is Chat» in* 
^pepdent of tafle, or, if we will| of falbion, which we pofiefs, 

and 
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ihip agrees even that France makes finer cloths 
than thofe of England ; but with refpcft to 
manufaftures of convenience, or fuch as are in- 
tended for the confumption of the people, we 
muft, in fpite of patriotifm, agree on our part, 
that we are in many articles inferior to the 
Englifli. This will appear by the fequel. It 
would be ridiculous and even dangerous to flat- 
ter the nation in this particular; the illufion 
would keep it in a ftate of mediocrity. It is for 
a better conftituted patriotifm to prove to the 
nation, that it may rife above mediocrity, and 
to (hew it by what means this is to be efFefted. 
Should any body wifli to know the caufe of this 
(louble difference between the French andEng- 
Jifli manufaftures, it is as follows : 

Ther? is in England a greater number of 
men, among the people, in eafy circumftances, 
than in France, and who are confequently in a 
fituation to choofe and pay better for fuch arti- 
cles as they like. It is a known faft, that th? 
common people of ^pglapd, although loaded 

and which opens to us a great confumption, the raw material 
is in a great meafure one of our own productions ; an advan- 
tage which puts it in our power to furmount many general in- 
convenicncies, whofe effefls are more fenfible upon our other 
articles of exportation, fuch as woollens, the produdVion of 
which has lefs relation with the manufa<Slure. 

with 
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Mrith taxes, are well clothed and fed*; the 
rags of mifery are not found with the pOui/e au 
f>otj;. The Englifli manufadhirer harlng a 
greater demand for articles of neceflity, and be-' 
ing better paid for them, can make improve- 
ments in his manufacture. 

Should it be required to know from whence 
confies the eafinefs of circumftances fo general 
in England : independent of the foil and pofi- 
ricin, and the advantages of that liberty' which 

• The goodncfe of things manufkdurcd is fp generally re- 
quifite in England, that merchandizes deftined for exportation 
are there dif^inguiOied from thofe for interior confumption. 
There are great warehoufes wherein the fales are for exporta- 
tion only ; the objeft of others is interior confumption. Peo • 
pie who judge haftily conclude from hence, that thofe for ex« 
portation are badly manufactured. They are deceived, the 
difference is in the choice of materials. 7%e Englj/hman /pares 
nothing for that which he confumes. The workmanship is the 
fame s it would coft in general more to manufacturers to have 
two forts of workmanlhip, a good and a bad one, than to have 
one only which is good, and a manufacture eftablifbed upon a 
bad kind of workmanfhip would foon be decried. A (hoe 
deftined to foreign commerce is as well made as another ; but 
it does not laft fo long, becaufe the leather is not chofen fro.n 
the beft kind ; and fo of the reft. 

f A memorable expreifion of Henry the fourth of France, 
who, in a converfation with his favourite Sully, faid, he hoped 
to fee the time when the pooreft of his fubjeCts would have it 
in their power to put a fawl into the pot for their Sunday's din- 
ner* 

reigns 
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reigns, there, it refults from the confidefatioa 
attached to induJiry in the opmioa of the 
pjablic ; from the laws fure protedion accord- 
ed to every individual againft the agents of g<>- 
vernment ; and the haughtinefs and iniblenQe, 
to which they are naturally inclined (becauCe 
in men of (lender education thefe ar& the ef- 
feft of power), being continually reprefled, 
and their being prevented from trampling upon 
the citizen, \Vho muft be obedient. — He is dbe- 
dient to the law, and not to him who puts it in 
execution *. In fine, it is the confequcnce of 
not blufhing to be a tradefman, artificer, or 
workman, from father to fon. 

In France there are individuals exccflively 
fich ; kut the people are poor. The firft have 
it in their power to pay extremely dear for arti- 

* 7%ee and 7%ou as terms of contempt are unknown lA 
England : Jir is the general defignation of every individual«r 
A man accufed gf the greateft crimes, and who has the moft 
miferaWe appearance, is never fpoken to in the fingular num- 
ber when he is interrogated by his judges ; and as he becomes' 
an objeft of pity when he is convifted, decent appellations, 
generally in ufe, are not changed with re(pe£l to. him. Can 
one fuppofe that this refpe(2 for man is prejudicial to public 
profperity ? Man is elevated by itj, it gives him energy,, and • 
inclines him to eafe. Contempt, whigh in other places is af- 
fe(5led for tlie people, leads them tQ mifery, and retains them ill 
it. 

cles 
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cles of luxury aiid fancy, which caufe an \vf2C 
provement of nianufa£lures of this kind. Fintr 
cloths, as it has been before obferved, are to be 
found in France than in England ; but their 
quantity is not great, becaufe there is not aa, 
cxtenfive demand for thofe of the firft quality* 

On the other hand, the property of the peo-^ 
pie being very inconfiderable, they pay badly, 
and the confequence is, that things of coaVct^ 
aiency or neceffity are badly xnanufadured for 
theni. 

I wiU not here enter into the exaniination of 
caufes which occafion fuch a ftate of things^ 
nor of the means of changing it. I will leave 
the difcuffion of fuch means for another chap- 
ter, but the following conclufions muft necefla-^ 
rily be drawn from thefe fads : the perfedioa 
of manufadlnres depends upon the demand, and 
the demand upon the means of payment. Now 
becaufe the French have not thofe means, they - 
muft be fought after in a foreign country. In- 
creafe foreign demands for French manufac- 
tures, and they will be feen to improve very, ra- 
pidly- This \% the efFedl which the commerco 
of the United States will produce in Framrc. 
Thefe States contain a people accuftomed to \m 
well clothed, to make ufe of well manuf^n 
tured things only, and capable pf paying fa? 
6 * g<5od 
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good workmanfliip by their produdlions. Cfhaf g- 
ed with the farnifliing of articles for Ameri- 
can confumpfion, French manufafturers will 
ftrive to outdo their rivals ; and they can eafily 
accomplifli this when iaoverntnent Jhall be wil-^ 
ling. Nature has given them the means. They 
will becpitie fuperior iti almjp^u evefy thing 
when once they (hall no Iwi'ger be obftinatcly 
(Jounterafted. 

Therefore the commerce with the United 
States will be the caufe of improvement in 
French cultivation and induftry. Confequently 
it is neceffary to embrace and puffue it* 



C M A P. IV. 

That the united states are obliged Bt 

THEIR PRESENT NECESSITIES AND CIRCUM-* 
STAN6»S to ElilSaGE IN FOREIGN COM^ 
MERCK. 

SOME writers, among whom are found the 
celebrated Dr. Price and the Abbe Mably^ 
have exhorted the independent Americans, if 
ftot to exclude exterior commerce entirely from 
their ports, at leaft to keep it within very con* 
traded bounds. They pretend, that the ruiii 
7 of 
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6f irepublicanifrh in the United States can hap- 
pen only from exterior commerce ; becaufe hy 
great quantitie: of articles of luxury and a fri* 
Volous tafte, that commerce would corrupt 
their morals, and without pure morals a repub- 
lic cannot exift; 

•' Alas ! What can the United States import 
*^ from Europe, continues Dr. Pricey except it 
*^ be infeftion ? I avow it^ cries tlie Do^2:or, I 
** tfemble in thinking on the furor for exterior 
•* commerce, which is apparently going to turn 
^* the heads of the Americans. Every nation 
** fpfeads nets around the United States^ and ca- 
** reffes them, in order to gain a preference ; 
" but their intereft cautions them to beware of 
" thefefeduftionsV 

I am far from contradifting, in its bajts^ the 
opinion of thefe politicians. Moreover, I think^ 
with t)r. Price, that the United States will one 
day be able to produce every thing neceffary 

• Price's Obfcrvations, page 76. See the Abbe Mably^ 
what he fays of thefe obfcrvations, from page 146 to page 163; 
$ee alfo what the Comte de Mirabeaa has added to the Ob- 
fervations of Dr. Price, in his Refle£tion$ printed at the end of 
his traiiflatioh of thi$ workj page 319. London edition, 1785. 

He has, as a fevere philofopher, treated on exterior com* ' 
inerce, and made abftradlion of the adual fituation of the 
Americans. 

Vol. IL f finil 
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and convenient, but I am alfo of opinion, that 
thefe two writers have confidered the indepen- 
dent Americans in a falfe point of view ; that 
they have not fufEciently obferved the ftatc of 
their circumftances ; in fine, that tbeir circum^ 
Jiances and a£iual wants oblige them to have re^ 
courfe to foreign commerce. This is a truth 
which I propofe to demonftrate ; for I will 
prove that the independent Americans are in 
want of the neceffaries and conveniencies of life, 
and in fome ftates, of luxuries, and that theii: 
habits and nature, added to other circumftances^ 
will always prevent their renouncing them en-r 
tirely. 

I will prove, that having no manufadurcs, 
they cannot themfelves fupply thefe wants, and 
that they can have no manufadures for a long 
time to come. 

That although they already poffefled them, 
they ought to prefer to national ones thofe of 
exterior commerce, and that they (hould rather 
invite Europeans to their ports than frequent 
thofe of the European ftates. 

Finally, that by the fame reafon which makes 
it impoffible to exclude exterior commerce, in 
cafe of wants which alone it can fupply, it is 
equally fo to fix its boundaries. 

When the nature of man is attentively con- 
I fidered. 
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fidered, it is feea that it iaceflantly difpofes him 
to render his life agrceablei If he has a pro- 
perty, he drives to improve it ; if the foil he 
cultivates be fruitful, and demands but little in 
advance, the define of increafiughis enjoyments 
Simulates him to torture his land to draw from 
it its various productions. One idea put in 
pra£lice gives tirth to another ; one want fatif- 
ficd creates a fepond, to have the pleafure of fa- 
tisfying this alfo. Such is the nature of man : * 
his aftivity, which leads him from defires to 
enjoyments, from one change to another, is 
the fource of what are called manufa(3:ures# 
A manufadlure is but the means of giving to 
a produftion of the earth, a form which adds 
to it a new degree of agreeablenefs and uti-^ 
lity. Want and defire of manufadures are 
therefore ius the nature of man ; fo that if 
W€ fiippofed Europe entirely annihilated, ma* 
nufadtures would foon rife up in America, be- 
caufe each individual ftrives to render his exift- 
ence agreeable by means the moft fpeedy and 

efficacious *. 

Manufadures, 

. • Perhaps tkc chara*2er and life of favagcs, who are fup- 
pofed to have no manufa£lurers among them, will be oppofed ' 
to thdc reafonimg^ ? Men are deceived in JMdging thereby ; 
for thcfe people, which we look upon as only one degree re- 

F 2 movc4 
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Maiiufadlures, like the wants of civilized 
men, may (as was obferved in the laft chapter) 
be divided into three claffes : ift, Thofe of ne- 
ceflity ; 2d. thole of convenience ; 3d. thofe of 
fancy or luxury. Food, and the natural exigen- 
cies of mankind, are comprehended in the firft 
clafs. 

It is from the wants of convenience efpecial- 
ly^ that manufaftures have their origin. With- 
out doubt, (kins of (heep were fufficient to de- 
fend men from the feverities of cold ; a cabin or 
a hut from the intemperature of the atmof- 

tnovcd from a ftate of nature, work up and manufisi£ture the 
earth's produftions. Thus from their corn, before it is ripe, 
they extra£l a gelatinous juice, with which they make palata- 
ble cakes. Therefore, before the arrival of Europeans, they 
knew how to make fermented liquors, tools, utenfils, arms, 
ornaments, &c. They confined themfelves to thefe; hunting 
took them from a fedentary life, and did not give them time 
enough to extend their ideas. 

The paftoral life of the Arabians has condu(3ed them one or 
two degrees farther in the art of manufaduring, becaufe that 
kind of life affords greater leifure, and gives more uniform and 
conftant produ£lions. Thofe fhepherds whofe riches confift 
but in their flocks, and who live on milk alone, and are cloth- 
ed with their wool only, have a paffionate defire for coffee, 
flierbet, and fugar. The defire of increafing their enjo3nnents 
Is the caufe. Let it be therefore agreed, that man by his na- 
ture is inclined to enjoyment, and confequently to manufac- 
tures* 

phcrc ; 
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phcrc;4)ut man is no fooner preferved from one 
evH^, than he feeks to get rid of another. Skins 
are infufceptible of being well joined together, 
life makes them hard ; a cabin is frequently 
thrown down, is confined and fmoaky ; whence 
arife the wants of conveniency, which are 
transformed into enjoyments, whofe accuftomed 
ufe changes them into neceffities. 

When man has every convenience, he then 
thinks of ornament. HeiKC the wants of lux- 
ury ; they are entirely in the imagination, and 
procure imaginary pleafures only. Therefore 
to wear any laced clothes, or drink coffee out of 
a china rather than a delfen cup, is a want cre-« 
ated by luxury or fancy. 

The nature of thefe three kinds of want be- 
ing pointed out, it is neceflary to know what 
thofe of the Americans are. They have the 
two firft of them. Their habitudes contradted 
in their infancy from European emigrants, and 
their commerce with the Englifli, have accuf* 
tomed them to the kind of life and tafte of the 
latter, and it is well known that Englifli induf- 
try has been particularly diredled to neceflary 
and ufeful arts* 

The independent Americans^ at leaft thofe 
who inhabit great maritime cities, have borrow- 
ed from the Englifli a tafte for luxuries ; they 

F 3 feck 
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feek for gauies^ blond kce, filks, &c. It iGf 
however with pleafufe I obferve^ that if thi$ 
tafte of thod^s has irtfefted London within thefe 
few years j i^s railages have not been extended 
with the faifti^ rapidity in the Urtited St^tte ai 
in Europe, Their fltuiitidiv, auftefe feligiofti 
liiorals, ^i^d attcieiit habits, th^eif rwal or marine 
life, prevent their feekiiig after felegrfiicti Afid 
drefs, and keep them from oftentatioil and vor 
luptuoufnefs. Although they may pefha^ b* 
changed a few degrSe^, the tS^il is H6t yifffett-* 
fible, at leaft in the Northern 9f«es*, Therfc* 
fore our dbfervatiotis ought principally to feft 
upon the two firft clafl'eB of wants. Now it 
is impoffible that the AiH^fifeaftS Ihould ever re- 
nounce them ; they will b^ perpetually led and 
attached to them by their nature and habitudes^ 
and by the manner in which their popuJatiOft 
js increafedi 

By their nature, becaufe they are rtieni and 
It h?s been proved, that man is endowed with 

* Luxury is certaihiy to ht found \ti Virginia ; dnd Wkeii 
we ijpcalc of luxury with refpeft td free America, it is netef&rjr 
jto diftinguifli carefully the Southern from the Northern States j 
pities from the country ; maritime cities from interior ones. 
By thefe diftiiiftiops tnany contrarieties iii the accounts of fu- 
perfici^ travellers may be Explained, 
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that adivity which perpetually difpofcs him to 
add to his enjoyments. 

By th^cir habitudes, becaufe, as it has been ob« 
fervcd, they contrafted that of all thofe wants* 
and it is well known, that a tade for pleafur^ 
is not to be exterminated when rooted by ha- 
tntude. How can it be required of man to de- 
prive himfelf of wine and liquors to which he is 
acouftomcd, and in w.hich he places a part of 
his enjoyments, except we would render him 
unhappy ? I will ^not quote hermits, fick per*- 
foQfi, or philofophers, who have had tbat empire 
over thcralelvcs ; but let not a like prodigy be 
expedled in a whole nation. An aflbciation of 
three miUioas of philofophers has not yet been, 
nor will be feen to confine themfelves to the re- 
gimen of Pythagoras *, or the diet of Cornaro* 

The ferere facrifice of tea, which the inde- 
pendent Americans made at the beginning of 
the waf:, will perhaps be alfo quoted. The en* 
thufiaim of liberty aaj^ influence of examplie 
were able, during fome time, to overcome their 

♦ It IS not that we ought not to bch'evc that one of the 
^reat means of regenerating the old people of the Continent, 
and of fupporting rcpublicanifm in the United States, would 
be to give to children fuch an educatix>n as Pythagoras rxer* 
cifcd at Crotona.— 5^^ the Life of Pythagoras* 

F 4 habitudes j 
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habitudes*; as religious enthufiafm has comv 
bated, fometimes fucccfsfully, the paflions of an 
hermit. But there is no caufe powerful enough 
to produce a like efFeft, except in the crifis 
which makes the facrihce neceflary and cafy. 
The rcafon of the dependence in which the 
Americans would put themfelves with refpefl: 
to the Europeans, and the fear of diftant cor-! 
ruption, are motives too feeble to carry men to 
that point of heroifm ! It is not fufficicntly de-? • 
lAonftrated to them, that they cannot drink 
wine from Madeira without being fomc day 
corrupted by it, and without preparing the way 
for great calamities. 

The manner m which population is renewed 
and increafed in America, does not make it pro-r 
bable that its inhabitants will ever be able to re? 
nounce the want of European produftions. 

A prodigious number of individuals. emigrate 
every year from all parts of Europe to America, 
who carry with them «wants and inclinations 

* It is aflured that abftinence from tea was not every where 
faithfully obferved, which appears very probable on refle<^ng 
that there was a party which fain would have violated it. I 
have known feveral perfons whom the deprivation of tea had 
made ill for a long time, although they had tried iilufive means, 
by fubftituting the infufion of agreeable fimples for that of thf 
tpa-Lcaf.. 

^hich 
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which they have from education and habit. If 
they find them in America, they continue to 
gratify them ; if they are unknown there, they 
naturalize them, and it Is the firft thing they 
go about ; for they do not fo much perceive the 
new pleaiures they are going to enjoy, as thofc 
of which they are deprived ; fo great is the 
force of our firft habits and cuftoms. Remem^ 
brance, although frequently mixed with the 
cruel idea of fervitude, abandons man in th^ 
grave only. 

According to this inclination, natural to all 
men, let the immenfe variety of wants and apr 
petites be calculated which are going to tranfr 
plant themfelves from Europe to the United 
States ; and let it be judged, whether it be pof- 
fible to put bounds to or deftroy them. 

To fucceed in this, it would not only be nc- 
ccflary to fhut out foreign commerce from all 
the American ports : American induftry mud: 
be circumfcribed, and the fource of their wants 
flopped up ; it would be neceffary to imitate the 
jCacedenionian law, which ordained that no- 
thing (hould be worked up but with the heavy 
hatchet, the more effectually to banifli the lux- 
ury of elegant furniture. In a word, a miracle 
piuft be operated upon the Americans, to take 
frona them all remembrance of what they have 

been, 
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been, of all they have (een^ fmelt, or tafted ; 
and the fame enchantment muft deprive Euro- 
pean emigrants of their ideas ; as it vi^ould be 
abfurd to hope for a like prodigy^ t/je Jhrce oj 
tbmgs^ which drags the independent Americans 
into exteiior commerce, mull be fubmitted to*. 
All is reduced to two words ; America has 
wants^ and Europe has manufadurcs. 

In the United States fomc of the inhabitants fill 
lip the leifure aflbrdcd by agriculture (in which 
the Europeans cannot hope to become their 
nvals) with an attention to manufaifturcs. And 
thfey have others confined to the mofl: neceflary 
arts ; connev^led with cukivatbn, fiflieries, and 
the conftrudion oi veflels^ 3ut even thefc 
manufactures are but few in nunrvber, and ia- 
fufEcient for the wants of the United States. 
They are therefore ol^liged to have recourle to 
Europe. It is not that they neither have, nor 
can have almofl all the raw materials employed 

. * It is with regret that I write this h^ oq confidering it 
philofophically, but it appears to have been demonftrated po- 
litically. No perfon wiflies more than I do to fee the United 
States feparate thertifelm from aB the worH, and in this fitu- 
atton to find again tht au(bdty of the Spartan regimen^ itiA- 
out its cruel principles of miliury difpoAtion* It would be a 
fniart ftroke in politics ^ but this unha|)pily is no more than a 
dream. 

in 
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in our own manufa^urcs. Thejr have hemp, 
flax, and cotton *. 

But, if they had raw materials in plenty, they 
ought to be advifed not to eftablHh manufac- 
tures ; of, to fpeak more juftly, tnctnufa&uris 
nu/d net be eflahlljhed ; the nature tf things t>r^ 
4ainsitfo*. Ijtt tis difcufs this queftion, as k 
is dn important one^ 

Thfcre are rtnany rdafons for men^s engaging In 
a new country in agriculture rather than in ma- 
nufaftures. There, where IWo individuals can 
^fiiy live together, they marry, fays Montef- 
quieu. The labour of the field offers to them 
more means of living together, of augmenting 
and fupporting their family, than working at 

♦ The four Southern States gather great quantities of cot- 
ton. Their poor arc clothed with it winter anxl fummer. In 
winter they wear cotton (hirts, and clothes of wool and cotton 
hitted. In fummer their (hirts are linen, and their outward 
clottes of cotton. Women's drefs is entirely of ccttori, and 
made up by themfelvcs^ women of the richeft ciafs excepted $ 
yet a woman of this clafs has a deal of cotton worked up in 
her houfe, and this calltco equals in beauty that of Europe* 
Thofe from the South furnifh a deal of cotton to the Sutes of 
the North, which cannot grow it, the climate being too cold. 

There is fcarcely any part of the United States without good 
^our and faw mills. The Northern States have others for 
flattening iron. It is in the conilru£lion of mills efpecially, 
^hat the Americans diftinguifli themielves, in varying their em* 
f\oy and utility, and in their diftribution. 

manufac- 
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xnanufadures : in thefe the dependence of the 
workman, his precarious and changeable ftate, 
his moderate wages, and the high price of pro- 
vifions in cities, where moft manufaftures are 
cftabliflied, put it out of his power to think of 
having a companion, and if he has one, the 
profpeft of mifery which fhe muft have before 
her eyes after his death, impofes on him a law 
contrary to propagation, to avoid the cruelty of 
caufing children to be brought into the world 
only to be unhappy *. 

In a new country where land is not dear, 
where it requires not much in advance, or an 
expenfive cultivation, and is at the fame time 
fruitful, the number of little and happy fa- 
milies muft rapidly increafe. 

What a difference in other refpefls from this 
pure and fimple country life, where man is con- 
flantly in the prefence of nature, where his 
foul is elevated by the fpedlacle, where his phy- 
fical principles continually regenerate by a fa-- 

* Journeymen manufafhirers, and in general men In a ftate 
•f dependence, wbofe fubfifience is precarious, and who have 
children, certainly love them le(s than the inhabitants of the 
country who have a fmall propcity. The paternity is a bur- 
then, and confequently often odious to the firft ; their children 
are ignorant of the foft careflfes of paternal love. What kind 
of generation muft arife from fuch a connexion ! 

7 lubrious 
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lubrious air, and in reviving cxcrcifes, w^hcre he 
lives in the midft of his relations and friends, 
whom he makes happy : what a difference from 
that to the life of manufafturers condemned to 
vegetate in difmal prifons, where they refpirc 
infedion, and where their minds arc abforbed, 
as well as their lives abridged. This conduft 
alone ought to decide the Americans to rejeft 
the painful ftate of manufadures *. 

Befides 

♦ The idea of property is one of the ftrongeft ties by which 
mm is attached to life, to his country, to virtue, and I will 
add even to health. The fatjsfadion of a manufafturer, who 
at the end of the week has a guinea in his pocket, is far from 
that of the little country proprietor, who is feldom poflefTed of 
fuch a fum ; but who gathers in his own field every thing ne- 
ceflary. He loves it, fees it always with pleafure, takes care 
of its cultivation, and, by a confequence of this foft difpofi- 
tion, he attaches himfelf to the animals which affift him in diaC 
cultivation. 

The labourer fees, as he works, the pofllbility of increafing 
the number of his children ; and he has the pleafing hope of 
leaving them after his death a little corner of earth which will 
keep them from indigence. 

The labourer is happy becaufe his contrafts are with the 
eartk only, which gives liberally and difintereftedly, whilft the 
intereft of the mafter who pays the manufafturer embitters 
the wages which he receives. 

The labourer is ftill happy, becaufe he is only amongft his 
equals i inequality is the fource of malice. The fuperior is 

malicious 
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Befidcs there will be, for a confiderablc time 
to come, more to be gained m the United States, 

by 

malicious to fupport his opprefEon. The flave is vindi£Uve 
to deftroy and revenge it. 

The labourer is amiable and generous, becaufe it would be 
necefary to abandon all cultivation, if there were not bctweca 
hufbandmen a reciprocity of fervices and confidgiKe. 

Perhaps it would not be difficult to prove that health and 
goodnefs are diminiflied in proportion to the incrcafe of nanu* 
&£lures, cities, property, and the defertion of rural life, and 
that vices and crimes are increafed in the fame proportion. 

This is not the opinion of the fcnfible and ioterefting au- 
tiior of the Study of Nature : ^ When I was at Mo(cow,** 
(ays he, (Vol. III. ) " an old Genevois, who was in that city, 
^ in the time of Peter I. told me, that fince different meaas 
^ of fiibfiftence had been opened to the people by the efiab* 
*^ Ixfhment of manufavSures and commerce, fcditions, a/Taffina* 
^ tions,' robberies, and incendiaries, lud been lefs frequent tfaaa 
«* formerly." 

But this would not have exifted, and there would baire beea 
the fame public and private virtue, if inflead of naaking ^ 
Ruffians naanuht^urers, they had been made proprietors of 
lands. Hufbandmen are honefl peo^Je, fliys M. de St. Perre 
himfelf**'And worUhops, as I have jufl obiervcd, do not of« 
fer that ncccfSty of reciprocal fervice which gives the habi- 
tude of goodnefe ; they prcfcnt intercft ftruggling againft in- 
tetrefi^ rich a<id indolent flupidity ilriving to cheat a£livc indi- 
gence. If workfliops do not nulce men rafcals, they difpofe 
them to become fo ; they make thc;m cgotifts, infenflble, ua* 
couth, and bad fathers. 

Therefore, the fad quoted by this author docs not provc^ 
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by the earth, which yields abundantly, than by 

inanufadures— and man places himielf in that 
iituation where the greatcft and mofl fpcedj 
gain is to be acquired. 

As population muft, for many ages, be dif- 
proportioned to the extent of the United States, 
land will be cheap there during the fame length 
of time *, and confcquently the inhabitants will 



for a long time be cuUivators* 



Thofe 



that to prevent crimes, it is neceflary to eftablifh manufac- 
tures ; but that it is better to have manufaflures peopled with 
degraded workmen, than forefts with banditti ; 'tis a leiTcr 
evil, but it is ftill an evil. 

^ An idea of the price of lands in the United States, mif 
be formed from the following article uken from the Gazette 
©f Philadelphia, of 9th of December 1784: "Obferve that the 
** ground of Pennfylvania begins to be dear, and that the inha- 
** bitants begin to emigrate to Kentucky.** — By this adver- 
tifement there are offered to fale, " 25.000 acres of land, fitcH 
** ated in the county of Northampton, State df Pennfylvania, 
•' upon the Dehwar. — A puWic road, a navigable river, fertile 
•* foil, excellent for culture— meadows — ^places for mills— 
^ great forefls — ^plenty of iifh-ponds, &c. at half a guinea aa 
•* acre. 

^ Another quantity of 25,000 acres, upon the Sufi}uehan<- 
^' nah^ with equal and even greater advantages, at the hmc 
" price. — Good title deeds, — facilities of payment. — A refervc 
" of three hundred acres only will "be required in each diftriSt 
•* for the maintenance of the clergyman of the parifii ; — one 

" hundred 
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Thofc whom ambition, thirft of gain, or ig-* 
norancc, fliould incline to eftablifli manufactures^ 
will, from that moment, be dilbanded from it 
by the dcarnefs of workmanfliip. This dcar- 
nefs is already very confiderable *, and may be- 
come ftill more fo, as the caufe which occafions 
it muft naturally become more extended. ' 

What is the caufe ? It has already been inti-* 
mated fo as to be forefeen. 

Cities are built in all quarters f; lands are 
cleared and eftablifliments made every where* 
In the county of Kentucky, for inftance, wherc^ 
in 1 771, there were fcarcely one hundred inha-» 
bitants, there are now nearly thirty thoufand ; 
and thefe men have emigrated from inhabited 
ooafts or countries. Thus hands are taken from 
the commerce and agriculture of thefe laft^ 
which is confequently the caufe of the incrcaf* 
cd price of workmanfliip* 

^ hundred guineas when there (hall be fifty families, to build z 
^ parfonage houfe— >ten guineas a year for five years, and pro- 
*' vifion for the fchool-mafter.*' 

♦ Three, four, and five livres, are frequently paid in the 
cities of the United States for the day's work of a carpentefi 
lockfmith, &c. 

f This is a great evil, as will be hereafter proved, and 
which will contribute more than any other to the ruin of te* 
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From tbis dearnefs it ha3 be6a eoiiclifded ia 
Europe^ that the ptbph in America were 
wretched ; a contrary conclufion oiigbt to have 
been drawn. Wherever workmen govern; 
wherever tbej are paid a high prke^ the pwfUi 
are neceffarily happy ; for it is of them that the 
various claiTcs of workmen are cdmpofed. 

On the contrary^ wherever workmanlhip is 
at a lotv price, thd people dre wretohed ; for 
this cheapnefs proves, that there are nK>rfe work* 
men than there is work to execute, more want 
if employ than can be fnpplied. This is what 
the rich defire, that they may govern the work- 
naen, and buy the fweat of their brows at the 
loweft rite poffible ♦• 

It is the revSfie in Atherica, the workmah 
^ves the law, and fo much the better, he re^ 
rciTis it too often every wher^ elfe. 

^ To be cooTinced bf this trtitb, look at England and France ; 
rorkinan(hi{5 is very dear in London but cheap in Paris. The 
workman in Londeip is well fed, clothed and paid ; in Paris he 
r quite the contrary. 

^ It frequently happens,'' faid an American one day to me^ 
that I meet in the United States a ploughman, conducing his 
pidugh and horfes^ and eating a wing of a tarkeyand a piece 
of good white bread. I have feen, added be, a veflel arrive 
at New York, AiU of Scotchmen) not oae of whom i^'as un« 
employed the next d^y.'' 

Vol. II. O Thi« 
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This dearnefs of workmanfhip is prejudicial 
to manufaaures, and ftill fo much the better. 
Thefc cftablifhmcnts are fo many tombs which 
fw^Uow up generations entire*. AgriculturCt 
en the contrary, perpetually increafes popula- 
tion. 

By preventing, or at leaft retarding the rife 
of manufaftures within their provinces, the 
Americans will flop the decadency of morals 
and public fpirit : for if manufadures bring gold 
into the States, they bring at the fame time a 
poifon which undermines them. They refem- 
ble a number of individuals whofe nature and 
morals are at once corrupted : they form and 
accuftom men to fervitude, and give in a repul> 
lie a preponderance to ariftocratical principles, 
and by accumulating riches in a fmall number 
of hands, they caufe republics to incline to arif- 
tocracy. 

Therefore the independent Americans will do 
wifely to leave to Europe the care of manufac- 

* There are feveral manufaaures at Amiens, and it is re- 
marked, that the hofpitals are more filled with manufadurers 
than with mafons or other like artizans. A manufa^ring 
life makes more people ill and their complaints moredange* 
roUs; it is becaufe this kind of workmen becomes fooner de- 
bauched, and goes fooner to the hofpital, being moftljr fingk^ 
and without any domeftic attachment. 

turing 
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turing for theni, bec?ufe fheis krefiftibly drag- 
ged into qcianUfa<fture$ $:.and as their populatioa 
and confumptiQivmcun: rapidly increafe^ it is not 
iiApoffible thdt Europe may one day confine her- 
felf to this kind of pccupationp and that Ame- 
rica may one day become her ftorehoufe of 
grain and raw materials, of which (he will not 
be in need. In this cafe, nothing will be fcen 
in Europe but cities and worklhops ; in inde- 
pendent Americi, nothing but fields well culti- 
vated. I win leave if to be decided which coun- 
try would have the moft happy fate. 

Under the fame point of view, the indepen- 
dent Americans will ftill aft wifely by leaving 
it to the Europeans to furnifli them with necef- 
iary articles ; and in fcldom frequenting the cities 
and fea-portsof the ancient continenti In efifedt, 
an European tranfported to independent America 
is in the proportion of one to one hundred, and 
fometimes to a thoufand. — His example has 
therefore but very little influence ; the luxury 
of which he makes a parade in paffing by, ex- 
cites lefs confideration or refpeft than contempt 
and ridicule. If he leaves a remembrance of 
himfelf, it is foon effaced by the general motion : 
there arc, moreover, fome Europeans, Who^ 
ftruck and edified by the manners and cufloms 

G 2 of 
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of free America, have good fenfe enough to re« 

fpedt and conform themfelves to them. 

It is the reverfe when an American goes on 
Ihore in Europe, atmoft atol>e, with his iimpU* 
city of manners in the midft of a vortex of 
men who cfteem the eclat of exterior appearance 
only-; who, agitated and led by the general ton^ 
facrificc every thing to the foror of making i 
great figure by the brilliance of d^cfs, equips^e^ 
and pomp : this American mud at firft be torn 
down and tormented, becayfe he finds himielf 
thrown into a circle <^ habitudes contrary to his 
Own* Afterwards he becomes familiarifed by 
little and little, and if he does not quite get a. 
fade for them, at lead his attachment to a iim- 
plicity of life and manners is necefiarily Wftak* 
ehed. Garr;^ing back with him to biS owtt 
tountry this ^fpofitioti of mind, h« introdncjes 
it infenlibly into the minds of thofe who are 
about him, upon which it ha$ fome influence-* 
upon the minds of his children and friends. 
Their tafte for iimj^icity becomes hikewarm 
by his example, and the foQo'wing age fees pdb^ 
lit virtues fall into indifference* 

It will be lefs dangerous to the public fpirit 
of the independent Americans to admit the Eu- 
ropeans mto theUnited States^ than to go them^ 

ielves 
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ftlvcp into Europe; from which it refu.lts that 
it womI^ be ve^y impolitic to .encourage the for* 
mer to bec(^me the carriers of their exterior 
9)iDmcrce. 

I have infifted upon this refle£^ion becaufe 
there Teems to have appe^ed io fpme §tiites a 
di((po(ition to give premiums for diftant naviga- 
tion. They ought t(f rcAcQ^ that they have 
but few handss and that as few as podiUe (hould 
l)e jta^en from culture^ They pe in the iitua« 
tipo I liavc fpoken qf in my iwinciples pf cxte?^ 
rjor commerce, where a natiqn gaips by m^kr 
ifkg carriers of other^ having lefs foil or employ* 
Fhey ihould a^fo recoiled, thsyt repiibUcan mp^ 
:ak are better prefo-ved iu the bofbm of agrjir 
:\llturje than upo^ the fea and In foreign yoyr 
iges, which give to jpQ(pn coin^auniciations >yit^ 
ith.er morals and goverapaeuts. 

It is a general quetftioa in the United States^ 
Vf wh^t means it is pofiible tp put l^unds to 
exterior commence, and ftop the progrefs of lux- 
^fy: ftay at :horoc,— cultivate, cultivate, I will 
■epcat to them ; this j» the fecret whereby you 
yill preveot the incjcc^fe of luxury; a fecret 
nvcb preferable to Sumptuary laws and prohi- 
litory regulations, whifh (pipe {^te^ have it ;a 
Sj^emplation to make. 
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There is no power great enough to fet, tjr 
regulations, fuch bouitdaries to exterior com- 
merce as will not be exceeded: to circumfcribe 
it for inftance to merchandizes of convenience, 
without the importation of thofe of luxury. The 
nature or force of things only has fuch a power. 
That force has, as has been before explained, 
the union of the natural circumftancea of a na- 
tion ; thefe circumftances alone mark the limits 
of commerce. A nation which cannot pay for 
luxuries with its own prbduftion, does not pur- 
chafe them. The favage can only procure 
with his furs, brandy, gunpowder, and woollen 
coverings ; he buys neither lilks nor laces. 

If, therefore, the produftions of the United 
States be fcarcely fufficient to pay for the im- 
portations of neceflity and convenience from 
Europe, merchandizes of luxury will not be im- 
ported : if thefe be carried to it, 'tis becaufe it 
can pay for them. ^ There is no merchant who 
likes to ruin himfelf.' 

If, on the contrary, the United States have 
produdions proper for the ancient continent, in 
quantities fufficient to procure, by their exchange, 
not only the moft neceflary and convenient 
things, but even thofe of luxury, nothing caii 

. hinder: 
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hinder the latter frombejng fooner pr later im-. 
ported, by means of exterior comiDcrcc. 

In truth, to increafe. demands of this nature^ 
the public opinion, which before treated oppro-. 
brioufly a tafte for modes, muft totally change, 
and the particular opinions of certain ie£ts equal? 
ly yield to it. 

But notwithflanding the powerful influence 
of opinion upon merchandizes of luxury, the 
fate of this kind of commerce will be more par* 
ticularly determined by the ftate of the indepen-^ 
dent Americans, for wben rich they will adopt 
them. This fadl will appear certain, if what 
has been faid on the nature of the human heart 
be recollected, and its inclination to improve 
man's lituation, and to increafe his enjoy- 
ments. 

Tafte for a rural life alone, if the Americans 
preferve it, will retard the progrcfs of luxury, 
which fprings up iii cities, from fatiety, want 
of fomething to do, and from laffitude: em- 
ployment preferves the country ffpra thpf^ 
moral ills. 

There Is one laft cqpfideration, which ought 
to perfuadc the independent Americans to eni* 
ploy themfelves in cultivation, and vcjcGt bpth 
manufa6tures and exterior tranfports ; which is, 

4 that 
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that in wifhing to undertake every thing at 
once, the fcarcity of money, neccffary at Icaft 
for the mechanical part of thefc operations, will 
always be more perceived, whilft, by giving 
themfclves up entirely to cultivation, they wiU 
procure from their foil produ^ions full^cient 
to pay for thefe manufa£lures from Europe, and 
to make up for the fcarcity of coin *• 

They 

* Tl^ independent Au^ericans bave but little moi>ej^ thi$ 
icarcity arifes from two caufes $ £rft, from the kind of com- 
merce they heretofore carried o^ with EnglaiKl, and aferrwacds 
from the ravages of a tk\cn years war. ^i thif coi^v^^f 
yftf pyrfly one of exchange^ and that in certain ftates, as Virr 
^iffisL^ 4xc impprtations always furpaiTed the ^xporutions i the 
refult was, tbs^ they could not but be debtors to England, and 
could not draw money from that ifland. 

It was a kind of commercial fervitude^ which the EogiijBi 
looked •upon as the ple<)ge aiid guarantee pf the ^ppcndet^e of 
(hp Colpfief fipon jthp rqpther coyntry/» 

Ti>p money ^hey bad came from ibefir illicit ^copimercq 
wi(h the Su^ar Iflands aixd European powers. The war, af- 
terwards, by changing labourers into foldiers, caufed a part of 
tfieir lands to remain without cultivation. From d^t tin^ 
exchanges increafsd and money decreafed. The litije of it 
leinuiiiini; in America) fAnof fy^ ^oo^ ^QO^fy carried ^ ex- 
pended dicre by the l^tigliih zpd French arniies, and afterwards 
by the loans ne^tated in Europe by Congrefs. 

But it is cafy4o conceive, after what has been ^ upon the 
guaolity of cpw. b/ow * f^^^ #*cfe> by « W?f*«f^»tfy 
fs Kt^utlon, is all at once widely developed, its population ra- 
pidly 



k 
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They appear to be alarmed at thU ; lyfast has 
been faid upon the fub^ei^: of money ought to 
remove their fears, ^t has been demonArated 
that a nation may carry on a very confadorable 
commerce without its aid. It will hereafter 
be (ecu that the United States produce many raw 
materials eflentially neccfiary to France, and 
that (he can make their exports with greater 
advantage than thofe of any other country. 

Thus it appears that thefe two countries may 
carry on together a dire£k trade of exchange 
without money, confequently an advantageous 
one; for the exchange between them of pro- 
du^ons 19 more lucrative than an exchange of 
produdioos for money; although this opiuloa 
may npt be adppted b^ men in general, who at* 
tach a greyer price to gold than to merchan* 
dize, and continually forget its reprefentativc 
yalue, to fubditute for it a real one. It muft 
be inpeflantly riepea^ed to theqn that money 
)vou^ \k a^folutely nothing withoyt produc- 

piffly incpeafe^, and if fbprAj obliged to cojptinya] advanceSi 
for clearing of laiids, for b^uilding, making of roads and canals, 
to pay foreign debts, moflly in fpecie, aod which kzs no oiines^ 
niuft feel the fcarcity of money, and the reabn of it is clear ; 
tl)e want of it is at prefent fupplied, in Connedicut, by ap ex- 
fbange of poounoditieSj^ or thefe againft l^our. 

tions ; 
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tions ; that a rich people is that which, by its 
induftrj, increaies population, and has confe- 
quently an abundance of produdions ; that the 
fecret of increafing the quantity of coin con- 
fifts only in the art of multiplying neceflary 
produftions, and it is this to which the United 
States ought to incline, without being anxious 
about the money which they may have at 
prefent or in future. 

Let us refume the different queftions con- 
tained in this chapter. 

' My objeft has been to make it appear that 
the United States were forced by their neceffi- 
ty and Gircumftances to engage in exterior 
commerce. 

To convince my readers of this, I have prov- 
ed that the independent Americans had wants 
of ncccffity, of convenience, and even fomc of 
luxury, which they could neither renomicc nor 
fppply thcmfelvcs wi^h. 

That having no manufaftures of their own, 
they were obliged to have recourfe to thofe of 
Europe: that they could eftablifli none for a 
long time, having but few hands, ^nd that cul- 
tivation ought to employ all their cares. 

That according tophyfical, political, and mo- 
ral relations, they ought to perfevere in apply- 
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ing themfelvcs to agriculture alone, and evca 
give up all thoughts of tranfporting to Europe^ 
by their own means, their proper produftions. 

That this was the only mean? of preferving 
their republican morals, and of retarding the 
progrefs of luxury. 

In fine, that by engaging in agriculture, and 
negledling manufadlures, they will lefs perceive 
the want of money, and will find the means of 
fupplying that want, and of carrying on a very 
advantageous exterior commerce of exchange of 
commodities. \ 

Thcfe different poipts being firmly eftablifh* 
ed, it is at prefent neceflary to prove, that of all 
the nations of Europe, France is the moft pro- 
per to enter into a commercial alliance with th^ 
United States, and (hat their necefiities and pro- 
duftipns are correfpondcnt , to each other. It 
is propofed to lay open this truth, by prefenting 
the double table of reciprocal importations and 
cxportations, to be made between France an4 
free America. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. V. 

pP THE IMPORTATION TO BE MADE FROM 
FRANCE INTO THE UNITED STATES, OR 
OF THE WjJ^NTS of THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE PRODUCTIONS OF FRANCE WHICH 
CORRESPOND THERETO. 

THE attentive reader will have alre^y 
bcci) able to judge, that if the iadepcn- 
ient Americans do not xieviate from the career, 
which is Open to them, Europe will, for a long 
time, have to furniih them with manufadlured 
merchandize. It has been made to appear, that 
the clearing and cultivation of lands, and all jthat 
^elates to interior commerce, fuch as roads and 
jcanals, offered to their induftry the moil favour* 
able and ufeful employ, efpccially whilft im- 
pofts do not reftrain their movements, and that 
a free conftitutioa equally honours every iiidi- 
yidual. 

It is now neceflary to take a curfory view of 
^eir watits, and to point out tbofe articles with 
which France may pretend to fqrnifh them in 

(jompctitioqi 
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competition with other nations, if even (he can- 
not do it more advantageoufly than her rivals; 
I will follow, in this enumeration, the Englifli 
publications which have treated upon the rmt^ 
ter, and' particularly that of Lord Sbeffieldi he 
has omitted nothing, becaufe his country pre- 
tends to fumifli every thing *. 



SECTION I. 

WINES. 

Wine becomes a real want of thofe who hare 
once been acquainted with it. Happy or mi* 
ferable, rich or poor, every body tnakes ufe of 
wirie. Wine is the delight of "the happy or of 
the rich. It helps the unfortunate to fupport 
his forrow ; the poor think they find it an equi- 
valent for the food they are without. 

£afe has lately been too general in the United 
States, not to have introduced the ufe of wine t 
and futurity, by augmenting their means, will 
only increafe their want of this liquor. 

* I will not defcend to the minutiae his Lord(bip has done, 
tut I will prove, in every important article, the French, if 
they know ho^ to profit by their natoratl adval^tages^ mail 
obtain a preference. 

3 The 
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The wines which were mod generally con*^ 
fumed in the United States, were, as in Eng- 
land, Oporto, Madeira, and fome from Spain. 
French wines charged as in Britain, with enor- 
mous duties, were introduced by contraband 
only. 

Liberty has caufed thofe Britannic (hackles to 
difappear. French wines are freely imported 
into the United States, and pay but little duty. 

Such is the ftate of things, and it leads me to 
the difcuffion of three queftions : 

Does it fuit the United States to cultivate 
vines, and to make wine ? 
. Ought they not, in renouncing this cultiva* 
tion, to give the preference to French wines ? 

And what means ought the French to ufe, 
in order to obtain and preferve this preference ? 

It would be abfurd to deny, that the United 
States can produce wine, becaufe the experi- 
ments hitherto made have been fruitlefs. Ex- 
tended as they are, and having countries zi 
fouthjern as Europe, it is impoffible there 
(hould not be, in many places, a foil proper for 
the vine. 

The little fuccefs of attempts may therefofc^ 
without hazarding too much, be attributed ei- 
ther 
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ther to the ignorance of the cultivator, his want 
of perfeverance, or a bad choice, of pkfats* :. 

However that may be, if thc^Acncricans will 
hearken to the counfels of able obfervci's^ and 
reap advantage from the errors of Jc^her^nationSf 
they will carefully avoid the cultivation of vine$« 
In every country where they have been culti- 
vated, for one rich man, they have made a num-^ 
bcr wretched. 

The long and confiderable advances which 
vines require, the preparation, prefervation, and 
fale, of their produce, have put all the good 
vineyard plots into the hands of rich people, 
who not cultivating thefe thenifelves, pay the 
real cultivator very badly. The falary of the 
wretched vine-drefler is every where inevitably . 
fixed ; the time he does not work not being 
calculated, and few wine countries offer any 
employ by which loft time may be filled up ; 
and other wife, the variations in the prices of the 
moft neceflary commodities occafioned by. a 
thoufand caufes, by the abundance or even fcaN 
city of wine, are not confidered for him. 

Would it ]3e believed, that abundance is the 
moft unfortunate thing that can happen, either 
to the proprietor or the vine-drefler ? In fa'ft, 
the expence of gathering augments, and. the 

price 
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price of the thing dtcbiniiflies. There is mord 
work to be done, more bands are neceflary, and 
they are paid more wages ; more hogfhcads are 
Wanted, the expences of carriage greater^ more 
fpace 18 required, the fale is lefs, and confe-^ 
qoehtly the income*. 

The fcarcity of wines, or the fterility of the 
vineyard, is perhaps lefs unfortunate than th6 
abundance, at Icaft to the proprietor. But it 
IS cruelly felt by the vinc-drcffer, and thofe 
wandering troops of day labourers, whom the 

• The diy's work of a tintigcr varies according to the 
fearcity or abundance of wine, from fix to fifcy fols. The 
price of hogflicads has likewife variations in a diiFerent price, 
fram three to fifteen livre^. There are years wherein the 
-price of the hogfbead is higher than that of the wine which it 
contains. 

The proprietor who ellabli(hes his expences upon his re« 
venues, is every year deceived by thofe of the vineyard. In 
6tte year be receives at the rate of ao for lOo ; the fecond year 
hb vineyard is perhaps deftroyed by hail } the third he is ex- 
pofed to bankrupcy, or to ftiffer by it, or his wines turn Ibur ; 
the fourdi he may have but a moderate produce^ which #BI 
not compen(ate for his p^^eceding lofles. In ten years time a 
proprietor would fearcdy find an average year vfhic^ was to- 
krdbly good s yet, as men love to exaggerate their riches and 
meant, each proprietor cakdates his revemie upon the higheft 
produce that his vineyard has ever yielded : the greateft part df 
them ^^d in confequenc^ and art ruined. 

ingratitude 
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ingf^atitude of their foil, or a bad government, 
forces to go from home in fearch of em- 
ploy. 

The numerous variations which have an in- 
fluence upon the produce of the vineyard, make 
it very inconvenient property, and triflingly ad- 
vantageous *. The return muft be waited for 
when much has been gathered; payments muft 
be made when there has been but little. The 
proprietor muft therefore have other refources, 
whether it be to wait or to pay. The vine- 
dreffer, unhappy enough to have a property -f*, 
without any of thefe refources, ruins himfelf 
fooner or later. He is obliged to fell at a low 
price J, or to confume his wines himfelf; 

thence 

• It is a proverb in France, that there is no property worfe 
conditioned than that of the vineyard. 

t The fituation of a vine-drefTer is different according to 
the cuftom of countries. In fome he is hired only by the dayi 
and there he is completely wretched. In others, as in Swit- 
zerland, he has half of the produce. But an unjuft and tyran- 
nical tax, laid on by the proprietors themfeUes, reduces this 
half to a quarter part. 

X Such is nearly the fituation of moft of the vine-dreflcrs 
f^ Junh^ who are proprietors. They are at the mercy of the 
rich farmers of that country. When winter comes, the vine- 
drefler has neither bread nor money. He goes to the farmer. 

Vol. II. H afc 
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thpncc refults his flupidity and idlenefs, his dif- 
co.uragemeut, his dull and q-uarrelfome humour, 
and efpecially the ruin of his health. Too much 
wine in the time of abuadance, no bread in that • 
of fcarcity;. thefe arc the two alteriWftivea which 
divide his Ufe» 

Therefore countries covered with vineyards^ 
are gcneraHy lefs peopled, and prefent a plfllurc 
of a degenerated^ weak, and wretched popula- 
tion. For the moft part they want haiKls to 
cultivate thevii^yard m a r<^aroa when work 
cannot be d^Iayedw It isr done by thefe bands 
of ftrangers^ of whom I have already fpoken, 
and who eon^e (o fell ibm« days work to the 
poor vinc-dfcflfer. 

The cultivation of a vineyard cannot be bet- 
ter con^pared than to thofe manufa<£lures, of 

a(ks him for both : the fai'm^.iajs I will accommodate yoiiy 
givj; me yoqr no|;e. The hu(hel of wheat is worth fix livres, 
oblijg^ yourfQlf to return ipo, at a certain epocha, the quantity 
of whe?t which (ball be fold for fix liyres. He ^ways take) 
care tp fi^ tb^ time whf n corn is at a low price. The ^W" 
gatioiY. is paflc;d> the mpo)CPt of payment arrives ; the vine- 
drefTer, who has corn^ gives more than he has received. If 
hfi has nQn<W he >^ Aill <n9rc embarrafled 't the farmer prefle^ 
him, you have wine Uy^ bt, fell it me. But at what price ^ 
The farmer o^^rs a very low one, It i% r.efufed> he threatfsns, 
the poor viaeHlrefler is obliged to mia bimfcl^ and this (ceoe 
is annually repeated; 

3 which 
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which the hopes of fuccefs are fdunded, upoa 
the low price of work man (hip, and which en- 
rich none but the undertakers, and retailers or 
Ihopkeepers. 

The pernicious influence of the vine is ex« 
tended, in wine countries, to even thofe who 
do not cultivate it ; for the cheaphefs of wine 
leads to exceiTes, and confequeiitly it beeomet 
a poifon for all ranks of focietj, for thofe efpc* 
cially who find in it a means of forgetting thdir 
forrows. 

Therefore, as I have ^ready remarked, }n« 
dullry carefully avoids thefe dangerous vine- 
yard plots^ None of the great manufaftures^ 
whofe fuccefs is the confequence of order, affi- 
duity, and labour, are ieen in the neigbbourhood 
of them* 

The refult of all thefe obfervations is, that 
the Americans ought to profcribe the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. 

It would infallibly render miferable that clafe 
of fociety which (hould apply itfelf to it, and in 
a republic there (hould be none who are 
wretched, bccaufe want obliges them to difturb 
civil order, or, what is worfe, becaufe they are 
at the command of the rich by whom they are 

H 2 - paid. 
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pSLidf and who may make ufe of them to dc- 
ftroy rfepublicanifm *• 

Coixfidercd with rcfpeft to the proprietors, the 
vine ought ftill to be profcribed by the United 
States ; becaufe every profeflion or calling, fuf- 
ccptible of too great a variation of fortune, 
which fometimes heaps up riches to one perfon, 
and at other reduces to indigence individuals in 
cafy circuriiftanccs, ought carefully to be avoid- 
ftd.-^Economy, fimplicity, private virtues, are 
not attached to fuch changeablenefs. 

They are found in the bofom of mediocrity 
only, from eafinefe of circumftances, founded 
upon that kind of toil whofe produce is con* 
flant-f*. Such is that of agriculture in general; 
it embraces divers produftions, which, in cafe 
of accident, replace each other J. 

Finally, 

* The mean language of (hopkecpcrs, who humbly offer 
their merchandize, has already begun to find its way into the 
American papers. 

t The Indians arc almoft all cultivators or weavers, which 
is the rea/bn why private morals have been better preferved 
among thefe people than aily where elfe, in fpite of the tx^ 
ttfks of defpotifm. 

X What recompeoce would be confiderable enough for zn 
iagenious man, who (hould give to humanity the means of 
preferving potatoes Ibr icveral years, cfpccially if the proce(s 

were 
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' Filially, if it be infifted that wine is necef- 
fary to man, let it not ftupify him ; it fliould 
be ufed with moderation, and its dearnefs alone 
«iay oblige men to be moderate in the ufe of 
it. It being greatly the intereft of the Ameri- 
can Republics to remove all exceffes from indi- 
viduals, in order to prevent this degeneracy, 
they ought to keep perpetually at a diftancc 
from them a produ6tion, whofe dearnefs will 
prevent the abufe of it, whofe cultivation would 
render it cheap, and confequently bring on dan- 
•gerous exceffes both to policy and naorals *. 

The catalogue which I have }uft gone ov.er^ 
of the evils and abufes occafioned by the cul- 
ture of vines, will not induce the French to 
pull up theirs. But it ought at leaft to excite 

were limple and not expenfive ? In that cafe want would be 
no longer feared. The embarraffment about the legiflation 
of corn would difappear, and mifery perhaps be driven from 
among men. 

♦ It will be objefted, that men employed in agriculture^ 
have need of wine to fupport them in their labour. This is 
but an opinion : ther^ are found, in countries where it is leaft 
ufed, vigorous and indefatigable men. In truth, wine con- 
tains an a(^ive fpirit which may fupply the want of fubfiantisd 
aliment, and it is for this reafon the peafants have recourfe to 
wine or brandy, which is more within their reach. Givp 
them meat and potatoes, and they will eafily do without wi^ie. 

H 3 them 
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them to iiicrcafe in foreign markets the con- 
fumption of wines, in order to kpcp up thcif 
price, %and confcquently to diniinifh a part of 
the evils which they produce. This will be 
doubly advantageous, by an additional exterior 
profit, and a diminution of interior ilL Nobody 
will deny that French wines muft pbt?ia the 
preference in the United St^tes.^ They arc the 
itioft agreeable, the moft varied, and whplefome, 
if moderately ufed ; the lead prejudicial, if ufdi 
to excefs. They ought to be the bafig of our 
jexportations to America ; no nation can raife i^ 
competition with us. L.ord Sheffield himfelf 
pay^ this homage to our wineg ; but in order 
to affure to them this advantage for ever, the 
art of making, preferying, ^nd tranfportin? 
them muft be improved. 

In general we are at prcfent f<ir from this * \ 

ignorance^ 

♦ I will quote, for ipftancc, the lyipcs of f rovcnce, whicl^ 
by their ftrengtb ought to be capable of fupporting the longeft 
voyages ; and by their analogy to the wines of Portugal, woul^ 
have the greateft fuccefs in the United States, if they were 
properly prepared. Thefe wines have hitherto been in the 
lowed repute in the North> in the Indian and American colo^ 
nie^; and that becaufe, on one hand, the fitters out of veflets 
brought them without choofing, and on the other, the indivi- 
dual having no idea of the culture of vines, nor of the pre- 

paradoA 
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ignorance, old prejadices^ difcouragement of 
the people, impo^ on e^xportatiou ; all concur 
to retard the progrefs of improvement. 

The United States (thefe iftates of fo new a 
<iate) already furnifli 'US the model of an inftitu- 
tion, which alone would encourage the culture 
of corn and vi^aes, and tnak^ the momentary 
inconvenience of abundant vintages^ wtich ruidi 
the proprietor and farmerj difappeaiT. ^ 

This inftitution, eafy to be naturalized in 
France^ would have tw^ branches^ a depofit in 
the public magazines of the produdions of the 
icarth ; certificate or billets of depofit which 
would form an authentic title for the (Jiippiiog 
proprietor, transferable without formalities at 
(the current pric€, like all other public efFefts. 

It is thus, that in Virginia n^eau^ hzye been 

faratlon of wine, mixed the whjte grape with the red, did not 
diftinguilh the plants, the foil^ iiQr fituation; cured it by rote, 
without paying attention to the differeope of years and quali* 
ties ; put into his tubs, to give, as he pretended, a higher fla* 
vor to his wine, all fort? of ^eteflabie ingrediei^ts^ fuch as fait, 
lime, plaifter, and pigeon's dung ; put it into bad caflcs of 
chefnut*tree > left in t^em a year's fediment, and never drew 
off the wine, ib ^hat it was always mere inclined to turn four 
then any other wi-ne^ and therefore became litde fi^ fyr a fo* 
reign voyage. 

|i 4 found 
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found to fupply the want of money ^, and to 
give, 3t the time of reaping, a .real and ufeful 
value to tobacco, which, without that, waiting 
for a demand, lies heavy upon the proprietor. 

This is not the place to examine this ide^ 
profoundly, neither to deflroy the objedions 
which will be made agaiuft it. This proje£l; 
may conftitute the matter of a memoir by itfelf. 
I give here nothing more than the title +. 

People 

* The Virginians have given another example which 
proves how eafy it is to do without money. Many countries 
near to the Ohio, having none of it, the general afembly re- 
folved, they (hould pay their quota of imports in hemp and 
flax, v.hich fliould be depofited in the public magazines. 

+ If it were wiflied that this proje*£l (houkl fucceed, it 
would be abfolutely neceffary to put away all poflibility of ap 
abafe unpuniflied. It would perhaps be neceffary, that go- 
vernment fliould take no part, nor have any influence in it. 
This precaution will be exclaimed againft, but let us once 
more caft our eyes upon England. If there be a government 
upon earth whofe hands are tied, whofe ftcps are watched, 
whofe aflions are brought to light, to public cenfure, and 
confequently, whofe feciet attempts are lefs to be feared by 
the people, it is that of England. Sed what the aftonifliing 
Minifter, who is now at the head of aflFairs, propofes to hinder 
the intervention and influence of the Englifli government in 
the new plan of redemption of the public efftfts and of their 
decreafe. He infifls,' that the commiflioners who (hall be 
charged with it, fliall be always independent of government ; 
that they fliall be public agents, and that no force (hall con- 

ftrain 
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People in the United States, complain of an 
abufe in the commerce of the French wines, 
which abufe, it is of importance to remedy in 

ftrain them to alienate from its objecSl the money deftined to 
pay off or leflen the public debt. 

This minifter clearly perceived, that the confidence of the 
people ought to be gained at any price, for the eftablifliment 
which exills but by confidence ; and that in fuch a cafe, the 
facrifice of power would fignify nothing to a government 
which is really willing to prevent abufes. 

The advantages refulting from a plan like this are vifiblc. 
Public depofitories would fupply the defedl of ability in thofk 
who could not lay up the pFodu6iions of the earth. They 
\vould prevent fquandcring, lofTes, and fcarcity, and eftablifh 
a more conftant uniformity in prices as well as in quantities: 
want of confidence would at firft perhaps hinder the ufe of 
thefe magazines, caves, or cellars of thefe public refervoirs. 
But this would not long be the cafe, if fmcerity, order, and 
economy, reigned in thefe eftablifhments. It is an advantage 
which might have been procured by means of provincial ad- 
miniftrations, and which perhaps will never be enjoyed but 
under their aufpices. 

With refpe<3: to the billets or votes of commodities or produce 
tionsy it is feen how greatly they would increafe national riches, 
how quickly the mifery of the peafants would difappcar, if 
ttefe notes circulated as value in commerce, and if the vine- 
dre/Tcr could change his note of depofit for produflions of 
which he was in need. The monopoly of rich cuhivaton 
would then be overturned ; of cultivators who fuck up the 
whole fubfiftence of the vine-drefTer, and, by avaricious ad- 
vances, reduces him to their will. 

the 
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the moft fpeedy maimer, if we would not dc- 
ftroy the commerce in its origin* Illicit com- 
merce produced there before the revolution 
good Bourdeaux wine, becaufe it is a property cf 
fmuggling to give ihaV which is affuperior quality^ 
and at a cheaper rate. 

Now, fuice the peace, wines feiit from 
France have not been, as it is aflerted, of a 
good quality. It is pofiible that from greedi- 
iicfs they may fometimes have been adulterat- 
ed* But this tranfient abufe which the mer- 
chant may eafily deftroy whenever he pleafes, 
by choofing in the United States commiflioners 
whofe reputation is untouched ; this abufe, I 
fay, ought not to flop the exportations of 
France. — Wine, if it be good, will always find 
confumers.— Nothing but intelligence and fm- 
cerity are neceflary to fupceed in this, for na- 
|ture h^s done the reft for France, 

The Americans prefer, in general, the wine 
which is carried to them in bottles, becatifc 
|:bcy believe it lefs fulyed to become (harp, or 
|to change on the voyage. On the firft view, 
jt.fceais advaqtageous to France to furnifli its 
^ines \yith this envelope, becaujb it is a new 
ppening for its glafs-ware. But if it be recol- 
Jcdled, vyhat a prodigious quantity of combufti* 

Wcs 
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blcs glafs qfianufaftures require, to the feufible 
dcftruftioa of forefts, it appears imprudent to 
encourage a comnicrce which cannot but aug- 
ment it rapidly. At leaft, before it be cnqou- 
raged, it would be neceflary to have very cer- 
tain accounts of the number of glafs manufac- 
tories in the kingdom, of their confumption of 
wood and charcoal, of their produce and expor-? 
^tioq, ^pd finally of our forefls and mine^. 



SECTION II. 

BRANDY, 

The rapid progrefs lately made in chymiftry, 
has difcovered in moft of the fruits of the earth, 
the fa|ts and fpirits which conflitute the effenca 
of brandy ; this difcovery has been turned to 
advantage ; there refults from it a confiderable 
abatement in the price of that liquor, that is to 
fay a very great evil ; this prpves, by the way^ 
that there are difcoyeries ia phyfics which 
fhould not be revealed without having firft con- 
fidered their moral and political effefts, and hav- 
ing indicated to government the means of pre? 
venting their iiicoavcniencies ; it alfp proves, 

that 
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that a chymift ought not to be a chymift only, 
but a politician alfo. 

The brandies of France arc generally looked 
upon as the beft, that is to fay, the moft deli- 
cate and leaft pernicious : therefore they ob- 
tain the preference with people in eafy circum- 
flances. 

A great deal of brandy is confumed by the 
common people ; but this is counter-balanced 
at home and abroad by fpirits drawn from grain, 
fruit, or fugar. 

Rum, which is produced from the latter, has 
had, and ever will have, in the United States, 
the preference over our brandies, by reafon of 
its cheapnefs. The Americans, cfpecially the 
Boftonians, import melafles from the fugar 
iflands and diftil it, and independently of their 
confumption, they re-fell a great part of it to 
the inhabitants of the fame iflands, who cannot 
diftil it for want of combuftibles. 

Befide rum, the Americans make ftrong fpi- 
rits from grain, potatoes, &c. They arc in- 
debted for this to the Irifli and Germans who 
have gone to fettle in the United States, A 
pernicious prefent thofc emigrants have made 
them. 

In Ireland the cheapnefs of fpirits made From 

grain, 
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grain, places them within the reach of the 
pooreft man. The loweft claflbs of fociety ufc 
them to an incredible cxcefs ; and this excefs 
contributes not a little to promote that quarrel- 
fome humour which charafterifcs the Irifh, to 
plunge them into flupidity, and hinder them 
from rifing to that degree of profperity to 
which the liberty of commerce they have lately 
obtained ought to carry them. 

The Americans would already have experi- 
enced a part of that degradation of which the 
cxceflive ufe of ftrong liquors is the caufe, if 
they were not almoft all proprietors, in eafy 
circumftances, and fathers of families ; if inftruc- 
tion and morals were not more generally pro- 
pagated among them than among any other 
people ; and, finally, if the quick and confider- 
able profits which workmen there obtain by the 
high price of workmanfliip, did not give them 
a falutary ambition which keeps them from in- 
temperance *. 

Thofe 

♦ The temperance of the Americans proves, that a man is 
honeji when he is happy. He is neither vicious nor criminal, 
except zvhen he is wretched. What therefore is the firft cauf<5 
of his vices and crimes ? The caufe of his wretchednefs. The 
genealogy cf almoft all crimes is — no property or want of 
employ— caufe of wretch cvlncfs cf the people— rwretchcdnefs 

the 
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Thofc of the United States *, where the pco* 
pie have gone from limple and primitive man^ 
ners, where luxury begins to reigu, where (la- 
the caufc of drunkennefs — drunkcnnefs the caufe of qusirrels 
—of idlencfs, of mifery, of thefts. -^-Thefts caufe imprifonment 
and capital punifiiments. 

The iirft link only to which a defe£t of property is attach^ 
ed, remains to be remarked. It is not neceflary to name it 
But it arifes from this genealogy, that in the a£lual order of 
things, the people being drawn into vices and crimes^ are lefi 
culpable than they are imagined ; confequently, they ought 
not to be fo feverely puni(hed, and that government fiiould 
fijpprefs too fevere pains. This truth cannot be too often re* 
peated, and it ought to be joined to every circumftance 
when opportunity offers, feeing that the lift of bloody execu^ 
tions is every where augmented, and that narrow minds which 
fee the atrocity only of the crime, without perceiving its caufa^ 
inceflantly demand blood for expiation. There would be 
but few fcafFolds if none but real criminals mounted them. 

* See Smith's Voyage to the Southern United S;^tes, 
where a defcription of the life of the Carolinians is giveO' 
This author makes it appear, that they drink to excels th 
ftrongeft liquors, although the climate be extremely ho 
By this they abridge their Ifves, and appear old in the flow 
of youth. This is one of the caufes of the mortality amc 
the Englifh in the Eaft Indies; they have introduced th 
the ufe of wines and ftrong liquors, and they are vi£lim 
them. The Indians make no ufe of thefe, and live to a ^ 

In quoting Smith, the European readers ought to h 
on their guard againft Englifli partiality, which reigns dir 
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very ftill exifts, are daily witneflfes to the 
ravages caufed by the cxceffive ufe of fpirits 
made from grain *. 

A long habit is difficult, and often impoffible, 
to fliake otF, efpecially when it procurer enjoy- 
ments. Therefore, it is not to be expedied 
that the Americans will ever renounce the ufe 
of thefe liquors. The philofopbcr fig^s at 
this; commercial nations, which turn to profit 
the misfortunes and caprices of mankind, ftrive 
to take advantage of it. France will have the 
advantage -f-, if (he can reduce the price of 
brandies to the level of that of runa. Govern- 
ment, in order to aim at this point, has already 
perceived the ncceffity of lowering the. duties 
on the exportation of thcfe fpirits. 

But ought it to favour, with fo much com- 
plaifance, the diftillation and exportation of 
brandies ? I do not think fo ; this new opinion 
feems to be a paradox ; it will ceafe to appear 

♦ All brandies, except thofc from ff^ar and wine,.arc perni- 
tioiiSf cfpfeciaHy when new. They cannot be drank without 
immediately difordering the body. The maft trifling encefs 
is fufficient to caufe death. 

f Lord Sheffield agrees that the brandies of France are 
preferable Co thofe of Spain and Portugal, of which there is 
neveitbelefs fome confLinfiption in the United States^ 
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fo, when it fhall have been examined with at- 
tention. 

The diftillation of brandies, caufc a great 
decay of combuftibles : one great evil in a 
country where combuftibles daily become more 
rare *• 

The exportation of brandy produces but little 
to the revenue. To encourage this article, it 
has been neceflary to take off the impoft, which 
at prefent is no more than five iols per hogf- 
head, whilft wine pays a duty of at leaft an 
hundred fols, and in the Bordelois from that 
fum to twenty-eight livres -f . 

Government 

• All the provinces of France, thofe even to which nature 
has rcfufed the means of tranfporting their wood to others, 
feel the fcarcity of this article. Lorrain may be quoted as an 
inftance. The forefts of that province decay,- as it is report- 
ed, in the profpeflus of a price upon pit-coal, propofed by the 
academy of Nanci — the dearncfs of wood is exccffive there. 
The caufe of this inconvenience is not difficult to affign; it 
IS the neceiTary confequence of forges, glafs-houTes, fait- pits, 
&c. The academy requires pit- coal to be fought for, to 
fcrve inftead of wood. A more fimple means would be to 
deftroy forges and glafs-houfes, and to get iron and glafs from 
America. 

t Government has, fince this work has been written, fuf- 
peiided the duties paid by the wines of Bourdeaux and Lan- 
guedoc. This fufpenfion was granted upon a remonftrance, 

importing 
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Covernment ought to have done the reverfe, 
to have reduced the duties on wines, and aug- 
mented thofe upon brandies. 

The exportation of brandies is pfejudicid to 
, >he confumption of our wines, for it is the ba- 
*fis of all made wines in countries where wine 
is not produced. It is put into a great quantity 
T)f water ; to which is added bay berries, every 
where to be found. Wine brandies are indif- 
penfable in this fabrication, no other can fupply 
their place, becaufe they only can give to arti- 
ficial wines the winy taftc which is cffential to 
make them drinkable. 

What immenfe gain to ftrangers in this pro- 
ccfs — and what lofs to France ! A barrel of 
brandy which pays a trifling duty on exporta- 
tion, whofe tranfport cofts but little on account 
of its contracted bulk, may be added to five or 
fix barrels of water, which coft nothing, and 
by the aid of fugared ingredients, which give 
tolour&, may enter into competition with lix 
barrels of wine, that pay ccnfiderable duties on 

importing that there was an enormous quantity of wines at 
Bourdeaux, and which the holders dared not export, that they 
might not be obliged to advance the high duties. This proves, 
that impofts occafion a ilagnatlon. 

Vol. IL I exportation ; 
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exportation ; and whofe exportation and traiiT* 
port is very expenfive. 

'I'herefore, in diftilling and exporting bran- 
dies, we work for the intereft of our rivals j 
\\t give them an cafy naeans of doing without 
cuj wines* What folly! What would people 
fay of an Alchymift, who having found the 
philifopher^s ftone, fliould comnaunicate bis fe- 
cret to his rivals^ who would oiake u(e of it to 
his prejudice. 

And yet this operation £o prejudiciat to 
France has been favoured by government. It 
encourages diftillers ; that is, it raifes «p ene- 
mies againft the meliorating vineyardf and 
wines; and efpecially againft the art of pre- 
ferving the latter. It would be much more 
prudent and advantageous to difcourage diftille«« 
ries. In fadl, the diftillation of brandies is for 
the vineyard proprietor a laft refourcc, which 
proves his ruin *- 

SECTION 

* In the Orleanois, fix barrds &t Icaft of wine are Acceflk 
to make one of brandy. The wine of this country, when 
is drinkable, is feld on an average at thirty livres a ban 
The fix barrels produce one hundred and thirty livres, ; 
reduced to brandy they fcarcely produce eighty* Thus 
proprietor fufFcrs a lofs of one hundred. Brandies fent ahr 
where they diminifh the Mc of wine, caa bear no export; 
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SECTION III. 
blLS, OLIVES, DRY-FRUITS, &C. 

Thefe articles are fo many wants with the 
Americans of eaiy fortune, and efpecially thofc 
ia the northern States. Our fouthern Provin- 
ces, which produce fuch delicious fruits, cannot 
in this refpeft fear any competition. They are 
alfo articles which have hitherto heft fucceeded 
in adventures made from Marfeilles. 

Moreover, all that Europe will be able to 
furnifli of them, will find room in the United 
States ; they will accompany our wines, and 
we can join with the • fame eafe and certainty 
of fate, perfumeries, anchovies, verdigrife, &c. 
as well as an hundred other little things taken 
by the Englifh from Marfeilles, and of which 
they have created a want to the Americans. 

daiy, Wiries, on the contrary, pay a confideraWe one. Let 
tbefe calciiliations be anfwered. The Englifh themfelves 
ought not to admit the brandies of France, becaufe, in fillmg 
England with artificial wines, they are prejudicial to their 
wine duty. The prohibition of brandies wouIJ, under this 
d«QUe afpe£l, be advantageous to both countries. 

I 2 Lord 
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Lord Sheffield, in his work, makes Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, furnifh the United States 
with thcfe commodities. I wifh he had been 
fincerc enough to give the advantage to France. 
France is fo generally known to fell thefe pro- 
dudions in the States of America, that it is 
equally aftonifhing this writer fliould have 
been ignorant of it, or filent upon the fubjeft. 
This fa<St, by proving his partiality, ought to 
put readers upon their guard againft his aflibr- 
tious«r 



SECTION r\^. 

CLOTHS. 

People governed l)y a free conftitution arc 
naturally grave and deliberate. They prefer, 
in every thing they ufe, goodnefs to elegance, 
what is folid to that which is fubje£t to the 
caprices of mode. Therefore as long as the 
independent Americans enjoy their excellent 
conftitution, they will prefer clothes of cloth to 
thofe of the moft brilliant ftufFs. 

Moreover its beauty, pliancy, ftrength, and 
duration, render it more generally fit for this 

ufc 
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ufe in any climate whatfoever : cloth fecures 
the body from the excefles of cold as well as 
from thofe of heat. It refifts rain ; in a word 
it unites every convenience ; and if it be the 
univerfal clothing of people in a middling ftate, 
it ofFers equally to the rich, but rearfonable man, 
a choice proper to fatisfy his tafte, and to pro- 
portion his expences to his means. 

The manufaclure of cloths is in the num- 
ber of thofe complicated manufadures which 
employ throughout the year a great number of 
workmen by the day ; therefore it will not 
be fuitable to the Americans, fo long as that 
clafs of men which produces thefe workmen 
fhall be able to employ themfclves more ufe- 
fully in the clearing of lands, and in cultivation 
in general. 

A manufafture of woollen fluffs, proper for 
the clothing of the country proprietor, his fa- 
mily, and fervants, may, without doubt, be af* 
,fociated into the labours of the field ; but ma- 
nufaft-ures of this kind, although very impor- 
tant in themfclves, can only be applied to 
coarfe and unfiniftied ilufFs. The interrupted 
leifure of the peafant permits liim to do nothing 
which is complicated. Card, fpin, weave, and 

I 3 bleach, 
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bleach, is all that he can do^. If it bie ncccf- 
fary for him to go beyond thefc, he will find 
a greater advantage in felling his raw materials, 
or even with their firft preparations, if they be 
limple, and to draw from the manufaftures^ 
properly fo called, the articles of which he i^ 
in need. 

We owe little gratitude to thofe of our fpc- 
culators who immediately after the peace dif- 
perfed our cloths in the United States. If one 
fpark of public fpirit had animated them, they 
would have perceived the precious and honour- 
able fervice which they >vcre able to render to 
their country in thefe firft adventures,* by giv- 
ing to the Americans a great idea of the ftatc 
of our manufadtures. Thefe people were well 
difpofed,by the fuccour France had given them, 
to cherifti its inhabitants, to efleem their cha- 

* As long ^s there are; lands to b^ cleared, (be letfur^ 
which agriculture affords will be very fliort, becaufe every 
feafon is proper for this employ, except when too great a 
quantity of fnow flops the work, The intervals of leifure 
become regularly eftablifhed, when the fyflem of cultivation 
is fixed, and the foil entirely difpofcd thereto. Then under- 
takings are calculated upon their duration ; but, in general, 
fimple work, which requires no workfliop, no confidc^rable ap- 
paratus, is that only which agrees with agriculture. 

, rafter. 
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xa£ler, and receive their prod unions. They 
were well difpofed to abjure the contempt and 
averfion with which the Englifh had iafpired 
them for their rivals and their produAions, and 
to give France the preference in every thing. 
Why has avarice, by a miferable calculation, 
rendered thefe good difpofitions of no efFe£l ? 
Men were willing to gain, to gain greatly ; to 
make what is called a good ftroke, in taking 
advantage of the diftrefs of the Americans, and 
forcing them to take thofe commodities which 
were unfit for every other market *^ 

This diftionefty has counterbalanced the fcr- 
vice rendered them 3 for the imprudent and 
wretched young man, whofe throat is cut by 
an ufurer, owes him no acknowledgment, A 
greater evil to France has been the confequence 
r— her cloths have loft their reputation in the 

♦ I do not accufc any body j but I can certify, upon the 
authority of the moft refpeftable eye witnefles, that fome of 
ihefe outcafl cloths fell at the end of fix months wear int9 
(hreds. 

The Americans were fo ftruclc by this, that Mr. Laurens, 
after having received two millions, which France lent to the 
United States, employed a part of that fum to buy Englifl^ 
floths. Complaints were made ; he anfw^red that it tyas bis 
duty to buy better ant} cheaper cloths. 

I 4 jUnitcd 
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United States, But let the Americans unde- 
ceive themfelves ; let them not attribute to the 
nation the fault of a few individuals ; let then\ 
not have a bad opinion of pur cloths, becaufq 
fome bad ones, have been fent to them. The 
fame accident would have happened to Englifh 
cloths if, in a like cafe, there had been Englilh 
merchants avaricious enough, and fo far ftrangers 
to the public good, as to fencj their refufe tq 
the United States *• 

* En^^llfli merchants love as well as others to get pioney, 
and there arc among them thofc who, for the love of gain, 
would tran^ple under foot every patriotic confideration. But 
the public ipirit of ihc generality of them puts,' in England 
more than clfcwhere, a check upon the fhameful enterprizcs 
of avarice ; confequently the greater part of the merchants 
never abandon the national interefts in their fpeculations, nei- 
ther the honour of Engliflh commerce, nor the rcpi^tation of 
their manufactures. It is thus they are become the principal 
agents for furnilbing every fpecics of manufa£lure to the 
whole world. When it happens that any of them facrifice 
national reputation to views of private intereft, honeft patriots 
generally prefer accufations againft them before a public tri- 
bunal, and then the culprit is not fufFered to anfwcr'by clan- 
defline memoirs to public and fubdantial accufations i thisob- 
fcure and cowardly refource is held in too great contempt to 
be made ufe of. There remains nothing to the culprit but 
filence or falfehood ; in both cafes he is difhonoured in the 
opinion c^f the public, which afFe6ls and marks every indivi- 
dual, without refpcft to raiik, power, or riches 

The 
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The Americans who come among us, fludjr 
the nature of the intercourfe which we (hall 
Qne day have with the United States ; they 
know that our manufadurers poffefs all the 
means which give to Englifh cloths their repu- 
tation ; that they make them in the fame man- 
ner, and that the fuperfines are fuperior to thofq 
of England J that in general dying is better tl!f- 
derftooJ vvith us, and carried to a greater per- 
fection : in fhort, that it depends but on fomc 
circumftances eafy to be got over, to make the 
.cheapncfs of our workm^nfliip affure us the 
prefereqce to the Englifti with refpeft to 



Lord Sheffield, in avowing the fuperiority of 
our fine cloths, and of their cheapnefs, obferves, 
that the gre^feft confumption of the Americans 
is of con^mop cloths, with refpeft to which 
f ranee cannot enter into a competition with 
England. And he draws from it this confe- 
quence, that the inconvenience of dividing the 
deniands to compofe aflbrtmcnts, and the confi- 
dcratipn of the Imall quantity of fine cloth ne- 
ceflary to form them, will caufe thefe to be 
ordered in England, notwithftanding the ad- 
vantage there would be in getting them from 
France. 

But 
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; But why fhould we not fumi(h common 
cloths to the United States, fincc the labour ot" 
our manufa<3urcrs is chcr.per than that of Eng- 
land ? It is becaufe the Englifli wool is cheaper 
than ours. The Englifh grow their own woo!, 
and (land iti no need of foreign wool, except a 
little Spanifh, indifpenl'able to fupcrfine cloths. 
Oh the contrary, we import more thnn lialf of 
the wool we manufafture into cloth. M. la 
Platicrc fays there are thirty-live millions of 
iheep kept in Great Britain, each of which, he 
affirms, produce^ on an average at leaft fix 
pounds of wool. It is the breed of (heep 
which give? to England fuch an amazing 
ibperiority over all other nations in her wool- 
Jen manufactures. France ought to encou- 
rage the breed of (heep and the deftruition 
of wolves^. M. la Platiere faw this evil, 
and had courage to publiih it in the Encyclo- 

* In the linie of the mon;irchy there was an oiKcc called 
Lct:vriirirj or Mailer of the J'lench King's wolf-hounJs, aii4 
hi* ailbciatcs rccefved a trifling recompencc for the head of 
every wolf iheyltilled; of whom this faft \s well artefted. 
There ts a fmall dsfln£!, the fub-dtlegate of which put tntQ 
bis account the price cf ten thoufar.d wolves head5. The 
iquantfty appeared extraordinary to the minificr. The affair 
yn» examined. The Tub- delegate was ilifchargcJ. But he 
who prompted him to the aA went unpuniflied. 

pedie 
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pedic Methodique, Platierc was called a man 
of pretenfions. The fame title was givea to 
Pr. Price ia London 'when he predidled the 
lofs ot the Colonies, The minifterial heads of 
that country laughed at the prophet, but tbq 
pvent proved he was right. 

SECTION V. 

I-INENS, 

There are two principal fpecies of linen^dra- 
pery, which are fubdivided into a multitude 
pf others. 

The firft fpecies contains linen properly fo 
palled; that is to fay, linen which ferves to 
pake (hirts, flieets, table linen, and all the linen 
fnade ufe of for every purpofe of cleanlinefs. 

Thpfe linens are made with hemp, flax, or 
potton f this laft article is employed when the 
two former ones are fcarce, it is fometimes 
fpixed with flax. 

The manner of making thefe linens is very 
fimple ; they are made in all parts of Europe *• 

Thofc 

f If there be a country where the inanufa£lure of linens is 
encouraged, it is in Ireland, particularly fince its refurredlioii 
jntp the political world. Parliament has eftabliflxed a com* 
mittec which is particularly employed about this manufa<5lure) 
and which grants vcryconfidcrable fuccourt to manvfodurers, 

Tl^?'« 
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Thofe countries where religious or political 
defpotiftn dilcourages induftry ; where the nu- 
merous inftitutions of charity, invented to di- 
vert the attention of defpair from mifery, nou- 
rkh idl^nefs ; thefe countries are the only ones 
wherein this manufa6ture does not merit the 
attention of the political obferver. 

There is one who h.^5 c)btaincd more than thirty thcufand 
pounds fti-rhr^g fio.ii c:ov'er:*menr, and whofe manufaiSlure 
cmpK»ys two thoulanJ men and womei., and fix hundred chil- 
dren. 

Tliis committee names infpeflors to examine the flate of 
manufadures, and afterwards to make report?, or give a gc- 
Kcrul delcription of thuir fituation, of the number of workmen 
they employ, of their produce, rcfources, wants, &c |j. 

Still m<''rc has been di ne in IrclanJ, to encourage the com- 
merce ol' iineii ; g'cat edifices have been bjilt, and dcflined to 
receive them, as well as thofe who come to oft'er them fur 
fale. The n^oft confiderable market being at Dublin, three 
or four times a year, Hneii tnerchants from tlfc North, who 
have bleach yards, come to Dublin wiih their aflbrtmcnts. 
They find in thefe edifices, places for theijr linens and for 
themfelves to lod^e in, all at no expencc, — ^Thcy meet Eng- 
lilh buyers or others, who go there to gather together all 
their purchafcs.— ^Like depofitoiies are eftablifhed in the 
North ; they are eflcntially neccflary to thofe manufa(5lures, 
the articles of which are gathered in the country. — Whfrc 
they exift, cxpcnces arc lefs, and work is better paid for. 

fl When thefe infpeiSlors are honeft, and men of under- 
flanding, their rcpt>rts are evidences of fucctfs. Then ex- 
s^nple has a fingular influence upon indufiry. 

Every 
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Every where elfe, the country people em- 
ploy, more or Icfs, the leilure which their 
kind of life affords them to fpin and weave 
linen. Moft of the farmers and proprietors 
who enjoy a little eafe, or who are not afraid 
of letting it appear, fovv hemp or flax, and draw 
from their foil and the work of their hands the 
linen which covers their bodies and fupplies 
their family. ' 

The Englilh have added other caufes to thofe 
which produce low-priced workmanfhip : their 
aftonilTiing indaftry, their obferving genius, 
their ever calculating mind, have invented for 
the fpinning, &c. of cotton, and for weaving,, 
fevcral machines which ftill furpafs the cheap- 
nefs to be expc£lcd from the leifure of the in- 
habitants of the country. 

As thefe machines are infenfibly introduced 
into countries, it may be expefted that the low 
price of linen-drapery will be every where ef- 
tabli(hed. 

But notwithftanding the multiplication of 
thefe machines, nations which groan under a 
bad government, or are grown rufty in old ancJ 
wretched habits, will always depend, for that 
article of neceffity, upon thofe which have 
eftabliflicd bounds to their government, bu^ 

none 
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none for their induftry, which muft conftantly 
incrcafc. 

It refults from thefe fefts, that the United 
States will always have, in proportion to the 
increafe of their population and culture^ lefs 
recourfe to ftrangers for that principal kind of 
linen-drapery whofe manufacture is fo well 
aflbciated with the labours of the field*. 

Very fine linens muft -be excepted t they 
are dcftined for luxury, and the individuals em- 
ployed in manufadluring them are condemned 
to vegetate miferably in cities, rolling perpetu- 
ally in the fame circle of mechanical labours !• 

It 

• The American women are renowned for their induftry 
in the conduft of their houfes j they fpin a great deal of wool 
or flax 5 they would lofe their reputation and be defpifed, if 
their whole family were not almoft entirely clothed with th^ 
cloth and linen made in the houfe : if the whole interior of 
their ruftic habitation did not bear evident marks of their 
cleanlinefs and induflry. 

f ManufaAures are much boafted of, becaufe children zt6 
employed therein from their moft tender age ; that is to fay, 
that men congratulate thcmfelves upon making early martyrs 
ijf thefe innocent creatures ; for is it not a torment to thefe 
poor little beings, whom nature commands us to permit to 
take the air and their fports, until they are of riper years, and 
tbdr ftrength is become confiderable — Is it not a torment to 
Jhem CD be a whole day, and almofi e?ery day of their lives, 

employed 
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It is the unhappy fate of ali thole who are born 
ill Europe without property, and will not de- 
bafe themfelves by domeftic labour. 

The United States, where laborious indivi« 
duals may with fo much facility become pro- 
prietors, are far from that degradation i ajid if 
they are wife, they will have, for a long time, 
the happinefs not to fee fpun or woven among 
them, any of thofe delicate kiiuis of thread and 
fine linens, which, fought after and bought 
up by the opulent, are the real produ<3Sons of 
European mifcry. 

The fecond fpecies of linens contains what 
is more properly called linen-drapery ; that is 

crnfJoycd at the fame wrork^ in an objure and infeSed pHfoii ? 
Muft not the wearirvcfs and vexation v/hich they CufFer, ob- 
ftru<5l the opening of their phyfical and intellcilual fac«hac% 
and ft 11 pi fy them ? Muft not there refult from this a degene- 
rate race, inclined to aLHomrtoniTm and flavery? For moft 
manufailiires require no other than rr;echanical Jabours, whicb 
a machine wotild perform as wtl) as a man. It is therefore 
Jmpoffible that a man condemned to this kind of employ 
fhould not become a machine } and itapiditv and fervitude arc 
joined to each other. — Thefe truths cannot be too often re- 
peated, flot to drfguft the Europeans with the mania of mana- 
hSiuTCS ; they arc too far advanced to rctradl ; but to hinder 
the Americans from ever following the iAtu^ career. 

2 to 
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to fay, cloth made of thread of different colours, 
whether flax or cotton ; or thefe two fubflances 
mixed with others. 

The greater part of this drapery requires too 
complicated a procefs, too varied an apparatus, 
too contmued a labour, to be manufactured 
otherways than in thofc particular eftablifh- 
ments, fituated from neceffitv in the neig-h- 
bourhood of cities, and which have no affinity 
with a rural life. 

Thd art of making well the tiflue, of mixing 
the colours, of contrafting them, of imaginary 
agreeable dcfi^ns, of preparing the linen when 
it is finifhed, &c. this art extenfive, varied, and 
delicate, requires the greateft attention. The 
moft important thing is to do a great deal in it 
at a little expence, and it is the point to which 
the Englifh are arrived, with refpcdl to that 
kind generally known under the name of print- 
ed callico. 

This will be for a long time a confiderable 
article of commerce, between Europe and the 
United States, which confumes a great deal 
of it; and it is an article wherein French 
induftry, left to its natural force, and not 
being reftrained by any obftacle, need not fear 

eom- 
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competition ^. In ^hls, as in mod other articles, 
the nature of" Lliiniis is entirely in favour of 
France, and fuccefs depends wholly on the will 
of her government. 

In the year i 7S5 the government of France 
invited, hy an arret, foreign manufadlurers of 
thefe linens to come and fettle in France, 

But this invitation is not made in terms fuf- 
ficientiy clear, or flattering, to induce ftrangers 
to come and fettle amongft us ; efpccially not 
fuch as have a little cnerG:v and elevation in 
their charafters, and it is of thefe alone that 
we are in need. 

Amona: different favours o-ranted them, there 
is one which entitles them to the enjoyment of 
their JiaU or projcjjion^ and of their tfages ; in 

♦ Lord ShefficlJ maintio'ns in his work, that France has 
not even linen enoa^ih for herov\n conrumntion. A -com- 
mercial diclionary, pr»nicJ at Lyons in 1763, afl'ures on the 
contrary, that France lends a <:rc:.t d al abroad. If the com- 
piler of the diJtiuniry fpoke truth, he rr.ight be anfv\cred ac- 
cording to the author of I-es Etudes de la NiUure — ** Of 
*' what ufe is it to a flate to clothe forciL:n nation*;, when 
** ones own people are quite naked?*' — Thefe two writers 
may be made to agree, by faying that France, reftorcd to her 
energy, woul 1 QzW'y furnifli linens to foreigners and her own 
citizens, a id that various interior caufcs have hitherto pre* 
Vented her from doing it. 

Vol. II, K that 
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f/jat ii'hlch Jljcill not be contrary to the lawscf thc^ 
kingdom^ feV, 

But what fignihcs all the vague cxpreffions 
of enjoyment, of ll:ate and profeflion, liberty 
and ufages ? What State is here fpoken of? Is 
it of the political, civil, religious, or domeftic 
ftate ? Engliflimen, independent Americans, 
have a political flate, a political liberty, that is, 
a right to take part in the adminiftration of 
public affairs ; is this flate undcrftood ? Is the 
liberty of having a temple for communion, for 
marriage according to that communion, under- 
flood by the liberty of ufages ? Why are not 
thcfc ufiiges fpccified ? 

And above all, what fignifies thefe words, in 
that which Jhall not be contrary to the laws of the 
kingdom. If they convey a clear meaning, do 
not they completely deftroy the preceding fa- 
vours granted ? or, at leaft, do not they leave 
a great uncertainty upon that which is or is 
not granted ? 

Why is not a language clear and without 
cvafion made ufe of, efpecially in treating with 
flrangers? Inftead of an equivocal jargon, dan- 
gerous in its nature, becaufe it produces mif- 
truft, and may give an opening for deceit, why 
not fay to them in clear terms, '* If you come 

within 
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witliin our ftates accompanied by your wives 
•and children, — if you bring your manufadures, 
if you cftabliih yourfelves among us, you fhall 
«njoy all the rights of our I'ubjefts ? Thcfq 
rights are, to poffefs property in the fulleft lb- 
curity, and not to be deprived of it but by the 
Jaws, tribunals, &c. if you fix your abode 
among us, your children will, without obftacle, 
be your heirs : you fhall alfo preferve your re- 
ligious opinions. When there fhall b^a certaii.1 
iiumber of you, you fhall have a temple whereia 
to worfhip, according to your own manner, the 
EverlaflinG; Father ; and vou fliall have minif- 
ters, and hold a^lemblies ; fhall intermarry ac- 
cording to your rules. Sec. If France be not 
agreeable to you, nothing, abfolutely nothing, 
(hall hinder you from leaving it, and carrying 
with you your riches.*' it fliall be told that all 
this was meant to be faid by the arret : it 
was neceflary then to explain it clearly, and 
why were thefc obfcure words added, — />; t/jat 
which JhalJ not be contrary to the laws of the 
kingdom ? 

How fliould a German, an Italiazi, an Eng- 
lifhman, who fliould be tempted to eftablifh 
themfclves in France, be acquainted with your 
ancient laws and ordinaiiccs ? Will they turri 
over your innumerable folios? Certainly they will 
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not, they \\ ill {lay at home; you will therefore 
have failed in your intentions. On the other 
hand, do not they know that a century ago, and 
even fuicc that time, thoiiiands of ordinances 
were, and have been nia^^e a^^ainll the Galvi- 
nifls, aiid that thcfe ordinances are not yet re- 
pealed ? Ought not they to be afraid that thefe 
would be brought forth again fc them if they 
gave the Icafi: olFence ? They will remain at 
home, and once more you have miflcd your 
aim. 

It is the more neccflary for monarchies not 
to difguifc under a captious form the advan- 
tages by which they feek to entice ftrangers; 
as free Hates, fuch as Ireland and independent 
/America, do not fubjecl emigrants to any capi- 
tulation or conftraint : they offer them all the 
rights of citizens the moment they fct their 
feet on free ground : and what rights ! In Ire- 
land that of voting at eledlions; in the United 
States, that of being ele£led themfelvcs ; ancj 
confequently the mod fedueing right, becaufe 
it is the moft proper one to maintain the digni- 
ty of a man who has dignity ; the moft proper 
to give it to him who has it not. 

When a nation p^^rceivcs the ncccflity of en- 
ticing ftrangers to fettle in it, nothing ought to 

be 
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te fparcd, efpccially in ftatcs far advanced in 
civilization. 

It is a means of regenerating morals, if it be 
poflible to regenerate them, and efpccially to 
encourage induftry : for in order to exift in a 
ftrange land, and to gain in it conlidcration and 
confidence, emigrants are forced to have good 
morals, probity, and exaditudc. Th^lr example 
cannot but have a falutary influence upon the 
nation which receives them into its bofom. 

Othervvife, having opinions, habitudes, and 
knowledge, ditferent from thofe of that nation, 
they may help it to break its bad cuftoms, to 
give it a greater extent in its views, more cof- 
mopolitifm, or of that charafter proper for ap- 
proaching nations to each other, and for dimi- 
nifhing national antipathies. 

When the advantages which a country ac- 
quires by ftrangers who fix themfelves in it are 
confidered, it is aftonifliing to fee governments 
think fo little about them, and frequently not 
to rcfpecl their rights. They ought, on the 
contrary, to protccl a ftrangcr fo much the 
more as he fecms Icfs fupported by the laws 
than a citizen ; that he is unacquainted with 
them ; that he may eafily be the vi(5tim of arti- 
fice and chicanery j that it frequently happens 

K. 3 that 
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that he does not imderftand the language}? 
finally, that being alone, he has neither family, 
friends, nor patrons. 

In this lituation, the ftranger ought to be 
environed by the fafc-guard of a particular ad- 
miniflratiou, which Ihould watch over his^ 
fafety ; but it is the revcrfe of this in many" 
fiates*. 

Thus whilft we fee in thofe ftates who un- 
derfrand their interefts better, Frenchmen dired- 
the greateft part of their manufactures, few 
ftrangcrs are iccn to come and eftablifli them- 
lelvcs amonsll us. 

1 cculd quote, as a proof of what I advance, 
known fa^fls, quite recent;- but I will not write 
a book upon every article of exportation ; I will 
confine myfelf to faying that great liberty^ and 

* If a ftraftger be fafpfeflred, few examinations are m^de, 
he is arrcfted — liberty is Icfc to a citizen, or at leaft he is 
treated mildly; the firanger is imprifoned : the fubaltcrn, in- 
folcnt by rcafon of the indifference of hi^ fupcriors, treats him 
with feveriry: for what is there to fear from him ? Is the 
word with them all,^-fet at liberty — will that ftrangcr go and- 
make the temple of chicane ring with his complaints? He 
fears, Icfl it may be a new forcit,— he flies, curfing that in- 
hofpitable country. 



JtW 
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Jew regulations^^ are the two bed means of im- 
proving the linen manufadures in all countries, 
3ts well as in France. 



SECTION VI: 

SILKS, RIBBONS, SILK-STOCKINGS, GOLD AND 
SILVER LACE, &C. 

Thei^ are upwards of feventy thoufand 
looms and frames employed in thefe articles, 
and oile half of the filk made ufe of is produc- 
ed in the kino;dom. 

The other dates of Europe, except Spain and 
Italy, are obliged to procure from abroad the 
Whole of the filk neceflary for the manufactures 

♦ I might quote, as a proof of what I have fuid in the courfe 
bf this work, that even the regulations which appear favour- 
able to induftry, are piejudicial to it; the new arret paficd in 
favour of French linens, fubjecls them to a ftagip duty, under 
the pretext of preventing fraud. The duty appears moderate, 
yet the manufafturcrs are fenfibly injured by it ; moreover it 
rcftrains them, in fubje»£ling them to the caprices of revenue 
clerks ; and this does not prevent fraud ; therefore to prevent 
the manufailurer from being robbed, his money is taken from 
him, and the robbery ftill takes place; he woald prefer being 
left to defend himfclf againft thieves. 

K 4 which 
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which they have cflabUflied, in imitation of 
thofe of France. 

If there be ikK^cJ to the advantage which 
thefc circumllanccs give to the French, their 
fingular aptitude for the nianufadiure of every 
article of luxury; their incredible fecundity in 
varying thefe articles ; the abfolute and general 
empire allowed tlieni over the (arte and mode 
which prcfidc in theic manuftidurcs; an em- 
pire fo particular, as to be every where copied ; 
no doubt will remain, that French filks,. rib- 
bons, filk-Hockings, and lace, v»'ill be preferred 
to all others in the United States*. 

It is not to be feared, that they will be ma- 
nufactured there ; from the cares, which the 

♦ Yet Lord Sheffield gives for competition with France^ 
England and Spain. It is to be obfcrvcd that England can- 
not undertake with advantage thcfe manufactures wherein 
gold and filver arc introduced, nor in general thofe whicb 
have for their bafis the ufe of brilliant metals. Fire is necef- 
fary as an agent in fuch manufadtui cs, and a coal fire is pre- 
judicial to them. The atmofphere in England is perpetually 
charged with fulphureous vapours, where contadl tarnifhes, in 
a very little time, gold or filver lace, &c. and this perhaps is 
the motive, which more than manners, has baniflied, and will 
for ever exclude this kind of luxury from England j and it is 
not a misfortiine. 

iiifecl 
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infefl: that produces the filk, requires, to the 
arrival of the fluff in the warehoufe where it 
rs to be fold, almofl all is work man (hip ; and 
the workrnaiifhip of Europe mull for a loog 
time, if not for ever, be even cheaper than that 
of the United States. 

The coufumption^^ of thofc articles cannot 

be 

♦ Our deHjrn bcin^ to difTuadc the free Americans from 
wifliing for manufactures, we ought i.ot to lolc- tlu- prt(e:ic 
opportunity of defer ibing to them the ahufe> and incoiiveni- 
eiicies iiJeparable from thefc ellabliihn.ents. Iherc is n \'ie 
ivhich has had more fuccefs in France than that of iiik. Yet 
fee the frightful defcription gi.en of it by M, Mayer, diieJior 
of the manufactures of the King of Pru/Iia, in his Al.^moir oii 
the manufactures of Lyons, (Paris, Moutard 1786.J Kc 
indicates as caufes of the decadeucy cf thcfc manufacturer^, the 
drunkennefs of workmen en Sundays, the infection of thiir 
cifmal lodgings, b.inkiuptcies which are the rciult of igno- 
rance and diflioncdy, the ecflution of work d.iriag court 
mournings, which occaHons feme workmen to emigrate, and 
<>thers to ftcal, the mifconduct of revenue ofnrcr--, the iiiono- 
poly of fiik, ^^cc. abui'es (o mi-ch t!jc ni. re ai«i:n:'r;^, fa,s ;V1. 
Mayct, as tliey are, for the mod pa: r, thj o;;vpri:i^,.s of I-jxu- 
ry, and uliich are produced cither by accpiircd richt^, or the 
third of acquiring them; it iccms as if th^y couid not but 
fpring up in manufac cures. 

Who can r.:commcr.d t«:e rr'abliil^nicntof nia:it!f.:i}:wres,.oa 
reading the follov^ing rrflciHions (f the bmc aurhor ? 

^ The co!y;i:?rjr.cc cf ma;r-jr.Lijrsrs necefrtarcs (heir 

^' ciicapncfs: 
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be very confiderable there*, if America takcrf 
advantage of that opening to which nature calls 
her. Ribbons excepted, the reft are proper for 
great cities only; where vanity being: i:,ce!i"uitly 
excited, makes drefs a delirablc a;ia alr:;0 ; ne- 
ceflary objedt. But thcfe great citiei> n^il, 
without doubt, be very rare in the T.-riiLcd 
States. It is ftiil more certain that tL;; con- 
fumption of filks does not, at prcient, form 

** cheapnefs : to have a preference of fale, it is neceffary to 
" fell at a lower price ; the wages of workmen muft therc- 
** fore be moderatej and they muft gain no more than will 
*' find them in neceflaries : the workman muft never be fuf- 
•* fered to enrich himfelf. In becoming rich, he bccomesi 
" difficultj exafting, enters into combinations^ impofes laws, 
** becomes dlffipated and idle, he caufcs the price of work- 
•^ manihip to increafe, and manufaftures to fail." Thus rich 
Jfuffs ought to be watered with thi teari of the workman who 
manufaSiures them. 

Ought not this laft phrafe to difguft the free Americans for 
ever with the mania of manufadures of luxury? — Let them 
refleft, that to fupport the filk manufaSures of Lyons, the 
fame author propofes to the king of France, to facrifice his 
tafte for fimplicity of drefs, and to wear brilliant clothes, &C4 

• Lord Sheffield fays, that it is not the fifth part of Indian 
filks, &c. but what fignifies this calculation ? The country 
which confumes the greateft quantity of filk ftufFs, docs not, 
perhaps, confume the twentieth part of that which Lord Shef- 
field means by Indian filks. 

there 
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there a confiderablc article ; that it will aug- 
ment but very flowly, and in a manner almoft 
infcnfibk. The Americans ought undoubted- 
ly to be congratulated upon it. Their man- 
ners will be good and fimple as long as they do 
wot contract a want of thefe articles ; but if 
ihey do not want them for themfelves, they 
will have occafion for them to form branches 
of their fmuggling^commerce with the Spani- 
ards. Nature invites them to carry on this 
commerce in an advantageous manner, both 
by fea and land*.. 

It is known that wretched individuals, who- 
tegetate in South America, matters and flaves^ 
all figh after nothing but luxury, pomp, and 
drefs. Elegant and fliining fluffs of France j 
her (ilk-s and laces will therefore be fought af- 
<er, demanded, and bought up with avidity. 

However it may be with refpedl to this com- 
merce, which exifts but in futurity, and which 
muft be preceded by other circumftances, there 

♦ This commerce will be better eft'abliQicd by land — The 
yifks there will be lef— -The great rivers which water thofe 
Mnmenfc countries will favour it. A maritime commerce 
muft be protected by a naval force, and the nature of things 
Will hinder the Americans from having one for a long time 
XQ come.: 

is 
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is at prefent a certain confumption of filks, rib- 
bons, 8cc. in the United States ; and the French 
ought to be anxious to Tupply them. 

I will obfcrve upon this lubje(3:, that if the 
French government ordered that the regular 
packet-boats going from France and America 
ihould receive as much merchandize on board 
as their deft ination would permit, little ventures 
of our filk, ftufis, ribbons, gauzes, ftockings, 
&c. would be frequently fent out, and thefe 
articles would ferve better than any other to 
eftablKh uninterrupted connexions, and which 
by the infight they give, and the experiments 
which they afford an opportunity of making, 
conduft nature herfelf to thofe G;reat commer- 
cial intercourfes to which we ought to afpire. 

The facilities which packet-boats offer for 
the fending out of merchandize of value and of 
little incumbrance ought not to be negleded, 
fince, in this clafs of merchandize, we have 
things which have a decided preference. I will 
return to thofe packet-boats which it is impor- 
tant to keep up and to increafe, and it is to be 
wiflied, that no monopoly of right or facl may 
take pofieffion of them, in order to carry on 
one branch of commerce in cxclufion of others^ 

SECTION 
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SECTION VII. 
HATS. 

Although a fine hat be called a beaver, it 
does not follow that Canada and the United 
Northern States are more favourable to the 
fabrication of hats than France. Hats, purely 
of beaver, do not wear well, and are inconveni- 
ent on account of their weio;ht. The fineft, 
handfomefl:, and bcft hats, contain but little of 
the fur of that animal, which we efteem at too 
high a price, when we think of the lofs of Ca- 
nada. Wool, the furs of the hares and rabbits ; 
the hair of goats, which is in f:idl wool, and 
camels hair, are more necefiary for making of 
hats than the fur of beavers. 

The few hats of beaver made in the United 
States, will be fufficient for their confumption. 
— The Americans muft, however, be inccl- 
fantly told this great truth, that manufadures 
are not proper for them except in thofc articles 
which are immediately aflbciated with ai^ricul- 
ture, and which facilitate its operations. That 
of hats is not of this kind. 

Europe 
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Europe will therefore furulfli hats to th« 
Americans. And of what great importance is 
this objcft, when the rapid increafe of their po- 
pulation is confidered ? It may be affirmed, that 
every nation capable of fending them out mer- 
chandize, will fend them hats; but thofe of 
France will have the preference. This manu- 
failure had there its origin. The French alone 
have carried it elfewhere, like many other 
things, but it has never ceafed to improve in 
France. 

French hats are always the beft fulled and 
dyed, and the moft agreeable. When govern- 
ment (hall have refolved to do for wools that 
which it has done for mulberrv trees, the ma- 
pufadure of hats will be fb much the more ad- 
vantageous, as we fhall be lefs tributary to fo- 
reigners for the articles employed therein. 



SECTION VIII. 

LEATHER. 
SHOES, BOOTS, SADDLES, &C. 

To what caufe ought the great fuperiority of 
Englifh leather to be attributed over ours ? 
Why is there in this leather-work of all kinds 

t)iat 
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tbat neatncfs, that feducing appearance, which. 
\vc have not yet approached ? It nnuft be re* 
peated, that in England naen honour the pro- 
feffion of a tanner, and pride themfelves upoa 
it, whilft it is the contrary in France. An 
Englifh tanner, (hoemaker, or faddler,. does 
not quit his trade when he is rich; but makes 
his riches ferve, in proportion as they augment, 
to give luftre to his profeffion, to muhiply his 
workfhops, to extend his affairs, to become im- 
- portant even in the article which has furnirtied 
him the means of doing it. The leather which 
comes from the tanneries whofe owner is in eafy 
circumliances. is always well prepared, becaufd 
he can advance fums of money, and give to 
hides the time neceffary for their progrcfs 
jhrough his tan-yard. A poor tanner is always 
preflcd by his wanting to take the leather out 
pf the tan-pit, where it is neceffary it fhould 
femain a long time to acquire a good quality. 
In general, it is impoffible with this penury, 
unknown to the Englifh, that there (hould be 
time to manufadlure or fabricate good merchan- 
dize. Thofe who employ the leather, acquire 
no reputation in their profcffions but in propor- 
tion to great provifions made before hand, which 
puts it ii) their power to furnifli nothing but 

leather 
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leather improved by being kept. It will be 
aflted, how thevvholerale dealers manage when 
they begin bufnicfs? They find credit, if in 
their apprcnticeihios, which precede their efla- 
blilhrneiitSj they have acquired a good reputa- 
tion *• 

This 

♦ We may rc^acIHy perceive, that this hope of bein^: feme 
day wjII eftal>li.*1ed with great fiiccoirs, is worth all the books 
of morality. The cri;^ravini;s of Hj^wirth, which rcprcfent 
the fate of the idle iipr^reaticc, paiiu, to the life, Kngliih 
manners. The ir.tcntion of the workman is not to bect»me 
StU'rctciire du Roi\\. He marries the daaghti-r of the good 
iriadcr who has brought him up, anJ fuccecJs him in the 
lame bufinu-is which he has conuibutcd to cxtciu). 

It is nt>t that the French tanner, who barters his profcfnon 
acraifjlr: a brevet of Secretaire Jii Roi, or coaimiflary of war, 
«Lr2;ht to be blamed. He reafons well. He fees that no 
coiiflderrition is attached to talents and induftry, and he delays 
not to buy himfclf a tide. It is therefore wrong to joke 
merchants and artizans, who, for money, get thctr.felves en- 
xr^lflercd in a privileged clafs. It is an evil to the ftate, but 
it is not the fault of thofe who purchafe. '1 he fault is due to 
the kind of difc]^race from which government has not yet de- 
livered the ignoble. 

It ought to be obfcrvcd hero, how fatul the fpeculatl6i| 
which eflabliihcd this order of things has been to the nation. 
T*o procure money, oilices were created ; which, by ennobling, 
induces the i^^noble to purchafe them j they are difguftcd with 

H A petty title of bought diilinftion, which, in the lan- 
guage of riJiculous pride, is ccnllrucd into ncbiiity. 

thei^ 
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This credit is then fupported, not only by 
the certainty of fuccefs, but alfo by that of 
. feeing them become a conftant means of con- 
fumption. 

Such is the art of the Englifli to fupport and 
increafe their commerce in every thing, and 
every where. If we could put it in praftice, 
all our commodities of leather would foon equal 
the perfeftion of theirs^ fince we do not other- 
wife want materials. Their being beforehand 
with us, ought not to difcourage any body, but 
it is neceffary to the fuccefs of this rivality, 
that government (hould deliver the tanners 
from the (hackles with which they have fet- 
tered them*, and fupprefs or diminifti the 

enormous 

their fituation by being difhonoured, and for a few millions of 
livrcs, which this pitiful operation flowly procures, commerce 
is ruined by having its capital diminilbed : that commerce, 
which, by being fupported, would continually produce mil- 
lions to the ftate. 

• Two caufes have Angularly contributed to ruin the tan- 
neries in France. The confiderable duties impofed fuccef- 
fively upon leather, (fupprefled afterwards in part through 
prudence) and effentially the fevere InfpecSIon that the commis 
(in this cafe a kind of excifeman) may make every hour of 
the day and night at the tanners. Nothing difgufis a man, 
who has fomc energy, more with his profeflion, than this dif- 

VoL. II. L graceful 
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enormous duties with which the tanneries are 
loaded*, 

SECTION 

graceful fcrvitude, than the fear, than the conftraint which 
arife from the ideaof b^ing difturbed at every moment, by his 
firefiJe, by contemptible fatellitcs who live on the mifchief 
only which they do, and whom the certainty of impunity, in- 
tcred, and habitude, render unmerciful, infolent, and frequent- 
ly perjured. 

Confider^blc proceffes have been feen to arife from thcfe 
vifits, and very rich tanners to quit a profeflion which pro- 
mifed them nothing but torment, anguilh, lofs and law fuits. 
It will be a long time before the evil which the farm has done 
to the tanneries be repaired. Interefted men, who think to 
confolc us for real evils, which we fufFer, by thofe which they 
fuppofe among our neighbours, fay, and repeat, that the fame 
vexation of commis and of cuftoms, produce in England the 
fame efFefts. This may fomctimes happen, but there is a 
law to punifli them, without a hope of pardon, when they 
overleap the boundaries prefcribed to them. And thefc boun- 
daries are much more contradted than ours, which the follow- 
ing fa£t will convince us. 

Two officers of the excife, having taken it into their heads 
to follow a man carrying a hamper of wine to the houfe of a 
particular perfon, entered with him in contempt of the law; 
the mafter of the houfc called fome conftables and charged 
them with the officers : they were taken before Alderman 
Hamett, who read the aA of Parliament to the culprits, and 
fent them to prifon, for having violated the rights of citizens. 

Mercure politique 1786, p. 286* 

• The following is a lift of duties paid on leather, whether 
it be French or foreign; and it muft be here obfcrved, that 

the 
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S E c T I O N IX. 

GLASS HOUSES. 

Eiiglifli glafs ware is brought to great per- 
feftion, and England makes it a great objed of 

exportation* 

the leather of France is far from fupplying our wants. We 
get the greateft part of that which we confume from the 
Spaniih and Portuguefe colonies, from the Levant, and from 
the coaft of Barbary. 

Green leather, French or foreign^ pays on livrcs foi$ 
entering the kingdom by the hundred weight i 5 

Leather worked up or tanned, pays after- 
wards the following duties 

Leather and fkins - 2 f. per pound 

Goat (kins - 4 

Ten fols per pound, which gives more up- 
on leather . - i 

Goat (kins - - 2 

General average *• 46 
and by the hundred weight - - 22 10 

Cuftom to the general &rm ..20 

Total 25 15 

Leather and (kins pay a duty of a third of their value. 

L 2 When 
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exportation. America ought to prefer £ngli(h 
glafs to ours, becaufe we ourfelves prefer it to 



When in 1759 a duty was impofedy the king ordained that 
tlicfe two fols upon leather and flcins^ and the four fols upon 
goat fkins, (hould be reimburfed to the manufad^urer, when 
he fhould have fent his merchandize abroad. 

But adminiftration demanded and obtained leave to reini- 
burfe two-thirds only. 

Since that time there has been a new impoft of ten fels per 
pound, which makes the duty one fol more upon leather, and 
two fols upon goat fkins. 

This new duty has completed the ruin of the tanneries. 

There is another abufe, which merits to be obferved. it 
is that the adminiftration receives its duties undiminiflied up- 
on leather half rotten, fcraped or tanned. 

After thefe fails, it may be comprehended, that the tanners 
in France are reduced to a fmall number, and are in general 
niiferablc. 

jfn important note relative to the article of leather. 

The note on the duties paid on leather, is true with refped 
to the reality of the duties ; but we have been convincedi 
fince the note was printed, that a middle price cannot be 
fettled between hides, and calf and goat fkins. There are. at 
leaft two hundred of the two firft for one of the hft. We 
have been equally convinced, that the hundred weigbt of (kins 
bought at thirty-feven livres,and (old after the tanmngat'iiii'* 
ty-four livres, fixteen fols,.produces to the tanner « profit of no 
more than five livres five fols. 

ThUeafily explains iww the tenners have been ruined. 

TRANSLAXOftr 
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that of our owa manufadory, common bottles 
excepted, which we make better, and which are; 
ef a finer glafs than that of the Englifli. But 
although* this opinion majr hurt the intercft of 
thofe who havefuch cftabliflimcnts, it is necef- 
fery to fay, that Fraoce, far from, encouraging 
them, ought to wifli for their deftrudlion. 
This kind of manufacture deftroys combufti- 
Wes, of which the rapid progrefs is alarming, 
when it is compared to the flo wnefs with which 
they are produced. 

The Englifli, fcated upon their coal mines, 
are little uneafy about the voracity of furnaces 
wherein glafs is melted; but although it be faid 
that we have the fame advantage, it is ftill 
permitted to doubt of it. And moreover it is 
not fufficient to have immenfe coal mines un- 
der foot, it is neceflary to be able to work them 
at a little expence. Glafs manufactories, placed 
within the reach of mines, fhould not be too 
far diftant from the fea, for the tranfports be- 
coifaing expenfive, would give to the Englifli 
nn advantage over us, who from every part of 
their ifknd can eafiiy get to the fea. Finally, 
our own confumption of glafs-ware, much 
greater than that of the Englifli, may already 
be too confiderable, if it be compared with the 

L 3 means 
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means to which the ever growing fcarcity of 
combuftibles reduces us *. 

To be fully convinced that we ought not to 
put glafs-ware into the lift of articles of expor- 
tation to America, it is only neceffary to reflc6k 
upon the fituation of the United States. They 
have immenfe forefts to clear, confequently it 
is highly proper that they (hould eftablifli 
glafs manufadories, and increafe them as 
much as poffible. The labour employed to 
deftroy the woods for the clearing of lands, at 
the fame time that it difpofes the land to cul- 
ture, will ferve for the produdlion of a very ex- 
ten five objeft of manufafture, therefore the 
utility of this deftru^lion is double to the Ame- 
ricans -f. It cannot be doubted, that this con- 

fideration 

* The fcarcity of wood, which begins to be manifeft, be- 
comes fo much the more alarming, as combuftibles which 
have been attempted to be fubftituted for it have not fucceed- 
ed, and that luxury and population naturally inclined to iq- 
creafe, efpecially with commerce, the confumption of com- 
buftibles will be doubled. 

t This is what is done in New Jerfey for the forges. It 
is impoftible, fays the author of the Cultivateur Jmericain^ to 
travel acrpfs this province without meeting with fome little 
iron forges, }! a proprietor has a great mar(h full of wood, 
and that he wifties to clear it, he begins by making a dyke at 
pne extremity to ftop the water of the rivulets which run 

^croft 
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fideratioii will ftrike them, that they will one 
day conceive the projedl of furniftiing Europe 
with glafs-ware, of adding this article to thofe 
which they can exchange for fuch European 
produdbions as are improper for little States to 
cultivate or manufadlure within themfelves. It 
can be no more doubted, that France will gain 
greatly by feeing her glafs mauufadories de- 
ffroyed by thofe of the Americans, who will 
fell us glafs-ware in exchange for our wines, 
cloths, printed linens, filks, &c. In the mean 
time, it would undoubtedly be a falutary mea- 
fure, to open the kingdom to the importation 
of foreign glafs. 



SECTION X. 

IRON AND STEEL. 

The confumption of thefe two articles is im- 
menfe in the United States ; the (ingle article 

acrofs It. He fixes in this water the wheels neceflary for the 
manufadture of iron, &c. And in a fmall number of years 
the traveller, who had feen in paffing by nothing but a vaft 
pond full of trees thrown down» and had heard the noife of 
hammers and anvils, fees well enclofed fields, vaft meadows, 

L 4 of 
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of nails amounts to confiderable fums. This 
will not appear extraordinary, when it is re- 
mentibered, that all the houfes, all the enclo- 
lures of the Americans, are of wood, that they 
build a great number of (hips, which require 
frequent reparations. 

It is the fame with refpeft to faws, fhovels, 
hoes, and in general all the inftruments neccf* 
fary to agriculture and navigation. 

The Americans are Angularly curious in the 
choice of the firft neceffity. They have there- 
in the general tafte of the Englifh ; they will 
have that only which is good. On comparing 
thofe which they make themfelves with the 
tools made in France, it muft be acknowledged 
that we are far from that perfection at which 
they are arrived in them : this perfeftion is 
owing to the eafe of the labourer, and to the 
confideration attached to agriculture. Impcr- 
feftion is a neceflary confequence of reftraint 
and diflionour. 

The Americans have attempted to make iron 
and fteel. Many manufaftories have been fct 
up at New York, in New Jerfey, and in Pen* 
fylvania ; it is true* that thefe manufactures are 
few in number, but they will neceffarily increafe 
for the reafons which I 0iall hereafter give. 

England 
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England heretofore exported a confiderable 
quantity of iron and fteel * : her mines not 
having yet furniflied iron proper for certain in- 
flruments, (he had recourfe to thofe of Ru(Iia« 
and efpecially to thofe of Sweden, whofe iroa 
and fleel are moft eAeemed. She did no more 
with regard to America than ftand between her 
and others, and this circuit augmented the ex- 
pences of the colonift, without procuring him 
any benefit. This will exift no longer, be- 
caufe the Americans are about to trade diredly 
with the Swedes and Ruflians. 

Lord Sheffield calculates, that one year with 
another England imported 50,000 tons of fo- 
feign iron, of which from 15 to 20,000 was 

* To favour the exportation of thefe articles, the parliament 
had forbidden all the eftablifbrnent of mills and other machines 
in the United States for making of fteel. See 25 Geo. II. 
ch. 29, (cSt, 10. 

It may be judged by this circumftance to what a point the 
mother country, or rather the monopolizers, can carry avarici- 
oufnefs ; fince the Americans were forbidden to enjoy thofe 
advantages which nature had thrown before them. Mono- 
poly refpeds nothing. When thefe attempts are coniidered, 
ought we to be furprifed at the eternal mifunderftanding be- 
tween colonies and the mother country, a mifunderftsmding 
which finiflies either by the ruin of the former, or their repa- 
ration from the latter. 

afterwards 
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afterwards exported to the colonies cither in its 
natural ftate or worked up. 

The profit to the mother country was, ac- 
cording to his Lordftiip, 1 2,000, oco livres, or 
thereabouts. 

During the war, and fince the peace, fome 
exports of this kind have been made from 
France to the United States ; but they did not 
fucceed. Accuftomed, according to the prin- 
ciples of monopolifers, who have hitherto di- 
refted our foreign commerce, to furnifh our 
colonies with brittle utenfils, and otherwife 
very imperfeft, our merchants were willing to 
treat the independent Americans like their flavcs 
ip their iflands*; and the Americans refufed 

our 

* The Chamber of Commerce of Marfeilles, in an inftruc-' 
tion very well drawn up, addrefTed in 1784 to the merchants, 
had recommended them to aft contrarily — " RecoJlefl," iaid it, 
" that you have not ignorant or enflaved colonifts to treat 
" with, but a free people ; and, confequently, rapidly tending 
^^ to perfeftion. If you wifli to fucceed, z& with fidelity, 
" upon extended and liberal views," &c. &c. 

I have not read this inftrudtion. A man of letters, who 
has refided a long time in the country, has given me the ideas 
of it, which I have related. We mud not be furprifed to find 
in the merchants of Marfeilles intelligence $n commerce fo rare 
any where elfe. Lefs (hackled, commerce muft offer more folid 
ideas. 

The 
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our merchandife. They faid, that we did not 
even know how to make nails ; and, in ftrifl: 
truth, they were right in their affertion. They 
preferred the iron and fteel of England, aU 
though the duties on exportation increafed their 
dearnefs. 

It is probable enough that the Englifli legif- 
lature will fupprefs them, according to the ad- 
vice of Lord Sheffield ; and this, joined to the 
benefit of the oeconomy procured by the difcor 
very of Lord Dundonald, and of Meffrs. Watts 
and Boulton, for heating furnaces at half the 
common expence, will undoubtedly produce a 
reduction in the price of iron. 

This diminution is one of the caufes which 
muft neceflarily hinder us from attempting a 
rivality in this particular with the Englifli ; 
but there is another, which is ftill more deci- 
five. 

In fa<a, the obfervations made heretofore up- 
on the neceffity of dellroying our glafs manu- 
factories, apply naturally to that confiderablc 
branch of iron- work, of which the workmanfliip 
is the leaft expence, and which requires a great 

The fame energy is found in an excellent Memorial on the 
pranchifes of this city, lately publiihed againft the general 
farm, and of which we (hall have occafion to fpeak. 

quantity 
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quantity of combuftible materials. The United 
States are obliged to deftroy their immenfe fo- 
rcfts : France ought, on the contrary, to think 
of re-producing hers ; therefore, the founderies 
and forges will offer in America the advantage 
of turning to profit woods, which, without 
thcfe manufaftures, it would be equally necef- 
lary to burn : whilft in France, wood and char- 
coal, becoming every day more fcarce and dear, 
renders thefe cftablifliments more expenfivc. 
Now, as the abundance in which iron mines 
are every where found *, makes the price of 
iron depend almoft entirely on that of combuf- 
tibles neceflary to melt it, it is evident that the 
United States have over us, and even over the 
Englifli, a confiderable advantage. 

Moreover, forges are a part of the equipage 
neceflary to country labour ; for, if it were ne- 
ceflary to feek at a diftance the utenfils of agri- 
culture, the progrefs of clearing of lands would 
foon be flopped — the productions would not pay 
the expences. Thcfe would ftill be incrcafed 
by the repeated neceflity of fubflituting new 
utenfils to thofe which there would be no means 

♦ It is now proved, that there are many of them in Ame- 
rica. Mines of tin, and of very good copper, have alfo beea 
diicovered there. 

of 
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of repairing. As foon as a people have mines of 
iron ; as foon as they are led by the nature of 
things, and by neceffity, to eftablifli founderies 
and forges, it is not a long time before they re- 
nounce all foreign aid in the articles of iron * ; 
therefore, the Americans are, as I have obferv- 
cd, already provided with thefe eftablifliments : 
and as Englifli induftry has eftabliflied and di- 
re£led them, they are all at that degree of per- 
fection which we have not yet attained. 

Let it be remarked, that thefe manufaftures 
being joined to a life of agriculture, and carried 
on in the midft of it for its ufes, can have none 
4of the pernicious influences which ought to 
be feared in thofe complicated manufaftures 
which are obliged to be concentrated in the in- 
clofures of cities, whofe deftrudtive employ ex- 
haufts the natural ftrength of men, by corrupt- 
ing their morals. 

• Perhaps nails muft be excepted. Their price will be a 
long time in Europe lower than in America. If, as Mr. 
Smith aflerts in his Treatifc on the Wealth of Nation^ a 
young man of twenty years of age can make 2,400 nails a day^ 
•let it be judged td what a degree of cheapnefs low-priced 
iprorkmanfliip ought to reduce them; therefore, wherever 
"workmanfliip is dear, nails cannot be made. Yet we read in 
the American Gazettes, that there has been eftabliflied in one 
t)f the States a manufacture of nailsr Will this fucceed?-— 
Futurity will (hew us. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore, to refume this article — far from 
encouraging the exportation of iron manufac- 
tured in France, we ought, for our own inte- 
reft, to encourage the importation of foreign 
iron, becaufe manufadures of this kind take 
away combuftibles from things more prelfingly 
wanted, and from lefs deftrudtive manufac- 
tures, where workman (hip produces a greater 
profit. 

This, however, is not the cafe with every 
article of curiofity of iron, fteel, or copper 
work, wherein the workmanfliip exceeds the 
other expences. They belong to that weak 
organifation which the Americans ought not to 
envy. But it muft not be diffimulated, that a 
competition with the Englifh will, on this 
head, be difficult to maintain : their great abi- 
lity and addrefs in the diftribution of work and 
different proceffes, the invention of which has 
not been conftrained by any error * or falfe view 

of 

• Thofe falfe vieWs cannot be too much deplored — thofc 
narrow Ideas — thofe fears of ignorance, which (hatch from the 
hands of induftry the happy inventions which are proper to 
enrich a whole nation ! Who can calculate the riches that 
England owes to the fole application of the coining-mill, or 
engine and dye, whofe free ufe has been left to all the mtnu- 
feftures which it was capable of improving in accelerating 

their 
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of the admiriiftration of England, gives them 
over us a confiderable advantage ; yet it is not 

in^pofTible 

their efFecSs ? How many proceedings more ingenious and 
expeditious has this machine produced ? Happily for England, 
there have not been found in her bofom thofe able miniftcr$» 
who, feeing that this machine is of ufe in making money, have 
drawn from it the profound confequence that every one would 
make falfe money if the free ufe of it were permitted : as if 
it was pofiible to make falfe money for a long time ; as if th« 
more general ufe of the machine did not avtraken the public, 
and even private intcreft, and render them more attentive to 
abufes which might be committed ; as if its ufe would not 
produce much more benefit to the revenue, than it could de- 
prive it of by the falfe coinage of money, which can never be 
either extenfive or dangerous.— When therefore will thofe 
who hold the reins of empire calculate like ftatefmen ? 

It IS true that at prefcnt artifts are permitted to have mill?, 
&c. by conforming themfelves to certain formalities, — always 
formalities ! No other are required in England than thofe of 
being able to pay the expence of the machine,— and has Eng- 
land perceived from it any pernicious cfFcfls ? Has falfe mo- 
ney overturned public order, impoverifhed the nation, or di- 
mlniflbed her revenues? 

With what difficulty has the invention cf the coining mill 
made its way into France ? It is due to an induftrious French- 
man of the fifteenth century, named Briois. Perfecuted for 
this difcovery, he was obliged to take refuge in England ; the 
Englifh received him favourably, and put his invention into 
execution. Another Frenchman of the name of Warin, of 
the laft century, wifhed to procure the advantages of it to his 
countrymen, he experienced a like abfurd perfecution ; and 

without 
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impoffible for us to balance it, for this diftribii- 
tion of work and proceedings are neither fecrets 
ftor fuperior to French induftry. Let govern- 
ment adopt and follow the trivial maxim — 
* Who will have the end will find the. means/ 
Let it in confequence not interdift any of the 
means, and this induftry will not have to envy 
the fuccefs of our rivals* 

without the fupport of the Chancellor Sequier, he would have 
failed in his attempt. — I do not allow myfelf to fpeak of the 
perfedion to which M. Droz pretends to have brought the 
coining mill at prefent; but by the vexations he fufFers, it 
may be judged that he has in fact fimplifi^d that machine, that 
he has rendered fewer hands neceiTary, and the coinage of mo- 
ney more perfe£l and expeditious ; two advantages very pre- 
cious in d)is art, as the expences of it cannot be too much 
reduced, and the exa£titude and perfe<5lion of the ftamp of 
money are the fureft means of difconccrting coiners. What 
fiital genius is it therefore which purfues induftry in France ? 
That of companies, of corporations, of privileges. As loon 
as a happy difcovery attacks their profits, they employ even 
the bafeft means to defend them ; intrigue, falfehood, feduc- 
tion, are all legitimate with the people which compofe thofe 
aflbciations, whilft the man of genius, ftanding alone for the 
moft part, and who attaches too great a value Co bis time to 
proftitute it to thefe roanceuvreS) generally experiences the 
moft humiliating difgufts. 
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JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS AR- 
TICLES, CLOCK-WORK, &C. 

If the inhtibitants of the United States con- 
centrate their labours and pleafure in a life of 
hufbandry; if they continue tb feek happinefs^ 
hot in pomp, but in nature hcrfelf, atid in a 
fimplicity of manners; in that fimplicity which 
naturally produces eafe, and the population and 
profperity of ftates ; they will not feek after, 
but difdain plate and jewels, to which we at- 
tach fd great a price. They will refervc pre- 
cious tnetals for mints and commerce. 

It is not however to be prefumed, that this 
order of thino-s fliould long fubfift in great ci- 
ties, and efpccially in frequented ports : Euro* 
pcan tafte and wants prevail in America*, and 
French induftry ought to be-anxious to fupply 

* Plate is ufcd in the Southern States — mngnificence is 
feen there; on which account, trardlers having but little phi- 
lofophy, fpeak highly of the;n : — but obfcrve wh?.t is attached 
to this luxury, — ilavcry reigns in the South, aiul there are 
many poor. — There arc none in the Northern States, — wo 
plate is there ufcd. 

Vol. II. M their 
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their confumption, feeing that the French can 
nnderlcU the Enghfh in thefe articles. 

But it is probable that the plated ware (cop- 
per plated with filver) invented in England^ 
will take place in the United States of that of 
lilver plate, as painted paper has replaced there 
ftiuch niore expenfive hanging : this new ibrt 
of plate has for ufe all the advantages of the 
other, and cofts a great deal Icfs. 

How Gomcs it that the Englilh are already la 
advanced in this branch of induftry, vvbilft there 
exifts in France but one or two manofafturcs 
where copper is plated on one fide only and fil- 
tered over on the other ? How have the Eng- 
lifli already carried this invention to (b high a 
degree of perfedion ? How have they made of 
it a matter of extenfive commerce, whilft we 
arc I'educed to the two manufaftures wherein 
no progrefs is feen, and where the inferiority 
of the workmanship difgufts thofe who would 
other wife find it to their advantage to make ufe 
of this kind of plate ? ^ 

Thefe manufadlures have an exclufive privi- 
lege : there is the word — Government fearing 
left falfe money might be made in them, has 
forbidden even the plating on both fid«s. 

Rdafoning would here be fupcrfluous : it is 
3 fuffitient 
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fufficlent to open the ejes to fee which of the 
two adminiftrations has beft ferved its country} 
Whether it be that of England, by not cramp- 
ing induftry, and in not giving way to fears^ 
whofe illufibn is (hewn by the moft trifling 
Obfervation, or oufsi in following a contrary 
pldh. Again, was it apprehended, that coim- 
terfeit crowns would be made my millions ; as 
a facrifice is made to this fear of in induftry 
which Ivould certainly produce many millions 
t)f them f 

Thus when we confider all thefe articles^ 
ivhercin trifling confidcrations (hall be oUr in- 
duftry,. and condemn to mediocrity our means 
of profperity ; when we thence turn our at- 
tention towards the different fpirit which go- 
verns England, it is aftonifhing that induftry 
ftill exifts in France, and that the nation does 
not fall into floth, and remain there. Let us 
give thanks unto nature, who has richly gifted 
us, and her guardian ftrength has hitherto de- 
monftrated itfelf fuperior to the malignant in- 
fluence of the falfe fcience of our adminiftra- 
tors ♦. 

Shall 

♦ A curious and more ufeful work would be, a f<«ithful and 
mote rational hiftory of all the errors into which the rage of 

M 2 regulating 
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Shall we remain behind the Englifti and Swifs 
in clock-work? The Americans muft have 
watches; this admirable in\cntion carries with 
it fuch a degree of utility for even the poor 
clafics of fociety, that it oucht not to be con- 
sidered as a fimple acquifitioii of luxury, efpe- 
cially in the United States, whcie the diftance 
of habitations one from another make the nccef- 
fity of it more fully perceived. 

But watches muft be made good and at a 
cheap rate ; thefe two conditions will aflure 
them a prodigious fale wherever civilization 
exifts} time is there a precious property, and 
its price renders the inftrument neceflary which 
divides it : they will be made good and at 

regulating and prohibiting has thrown admini (I ration. It is 
very probable that the refult would be, that French commerce 
has always profpered, in proportion to the inexecutiou of re- 
gulations 5 that in caufing them to be rigoroufly executed, 
foreign commerce has been favoured and enriched. The 
fpirit of invention and induftry which our prohibitory regimcA 
has developed on foreign nations, was never perhaps fufpe<£led ; 
neither the innumerable quantity of workOiops which arc 
there conftruded, in proportion to the multiplication of ex- 
Clufive privileges in France. Thus, that of the India Com- 
pary has made Switzerland like the Eaft Indies, for the ma- 
nufadure of muflins, and plain and painted linens* 

a cheap 
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a cheap rate, when able artifis are confult- 
ed* • 

This fpecies of manufaclure will always be- 
long to great cities, where the excefs of popu- 
lation keeps workmanfliip at a low price, where 
the diiii.iMty of fubfifting enflaves that crowd 
of weak and indolent bcinsfs which are under 
the law of the rich undertaker. The United 
StatCb arc far from fuffering this difficulty of 
fubfilknce, this excels of population; they are 
therefore far from thefc manufatlures. 

♦ Paris has produced fome very diftinguiflied ones ; they 
honoured their art becaufe they had g^rtat fcnfe and ingenuity, 
and had been well inlhu£ied; but their pupih, for the molt 
part flrangers, and not having the fame meanf of gaining con- 
fidcration, were afraid of our injudicious mariner of dcfpifin^ 
the hands which work at mechanical employments, and quit- 
ted the country. We have at prcfent a Swifs, M. Brequer, 
whofe tilents are equal, if not fuperior, to thofe of the moil 
celebrated Engliih watch-makers. Happily for us, his cha- 
ra£ler, his elevated views, his obliging zeal, command refpc^t 
in fome mcafare, and place hrm above prejudices. Let go- 
vernment confult him, and he will foon indicate certafn means 
whereby France may have a national manufacture of clock 
and watch-work. 

We are informed that he has prcfented to the Miniftry 4 
profound memorial upon this fubjeiSl. 

M 3 SECTION 
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SECTION XII. 

pXfFERENT SORTS OF PA1?ER, STAINED 
PAPER, &C. 

This ufeful produfltion from old rags, thrown 
pff" by people at eafe, and gathered with care 
by the indigent, is daily improved in Frapce*. 

The 

• The manufat^ure of M. ^1. Johaiinot d'Aunonay, pro; 
duces finer paper than any other manufadure in Europe, and 
the proof is fimple. — There is more demand from Ruf&a« 
England, and Holland, for this paper than the maniifa£turer 
Can furnifh ; this fcarcenefs of pappr d'Aunonay explains, for 
why, our ihopkecpers ftill get paper from Holland. To dj- 
minlih this fcarcity, thefe good piiizens have generou fly offer- 
ed to communicate their procefs to all the manufaflurers of 
paper in the nation, and even to form fchools, wherein the 
art of paper -making may be ta^ight. Many pcrfons have 
profited by thefe offers ; the States of Burgundy have lately 
fent three pupils-— Thefe manufa£turcrs have proved that it 
was not mor^ cxpenfiyc to make good and excellent paper 
than that of a middling quality. M. Le Clerc, who has a 
great paper manufaftory at Eflbne, found with coneern, thaj 
^is manufadory cod him a great deat^ and produced bad paper 
only: h^ communicated his regret to M. Johannot]^ the lat* 
ter wept to EfTone and produced gqod paper with commoii 
pafte. This was pertair.ly a great fervice done to France, an4 
a good example given to the fordid avarice of monopolizers, 

whO| 
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The Englifli themfelves buy our paper for 
printing, and our writing paper will not be 
long unequal to theirs, if it does not furpafs 

it*. 

But if there be an objeft of comrnqrce for 
which Europeans need not fear a reciprocal 
competition ; if there l)e an article which offers 
Co all European manufa<Stures a certain and lu- 
crative employ, it is that of paper:, the con- 
funiption will always be equal at leaft to the 
produvftion, and its numerous ufes infure a ftill 
greater confumption, in proportion as popula- 
tion, coinmerce, and knowledge, (lull increafe. 

wh©, ncM being able to do and embrace every thing, hinder 
others from jd ing it<. May thefe generous patriors receive 
that honour which they dcferv€ : may their example be fol- 
lowed every where and by all. This will be to them a more 
flattering eulogiumi a more brilliant and lading recompenfe 
than cordons and ribbons, unworthy of true merit, bccaufe 
they are frequently the price of intrigue, and the ornament of 
mediocrity. The pleafure of well-doing, and the fufFrages of 
honed men, are pure and unchangeable recompenfes. — The 
artift who does not ]cnow bow to conii/ie himfelf to tbeiiv 
will never do any thing which is great. 

* Rags are more fcarce, and coofequcntly dearer, in Eng- 
land than in France, and they are articles of illicit commerce 
between the two countries. There are very fevere laws 
ag^inft this commerce, but ip i% and ever will be, carried on, 
as long as there fhall be any thing to be gained by it. 

M 4 Every 
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Every nation cu;:ht therefore to obfcrve with-s 
out jealoufy, that each country ilrives to have 
u^ithiii itfelf manufaciures of this kind. 

The Americans cannot however enjoy thi§ 
advantage for a Ion;- time to come: !ci3des tho 
dea/i.ef? of workmanlhip, tlivi' i.t.ir--ution can- 
not fuiniiii ::.(";•.■ cl^i r.:^. in quantities fufRci- 
ent to edablKh paper mills whofj produdlions 
would be equal to the confumption of the inha- 
bitants. 

Will their population ever furnifl-i thcni v.lili 
this fufiiciency ? This is a quertion difficult to 
refolve. In faft, in proportion to the know- 
leda;e which nations may acquire, and to the 
liberty of the prefs, which may be enjnyed in 
America, a prodigious quantity of paper mud 
be confumed there ; but can the population of 
this country produce rags in the fame propor- 
tion ? It cannot reafonably be hoped that it 
will. It is therefore probable that the Ameri* 
can markets will not for a long time be providr 
pd with any other than European paper^ and 
that this will find a place there*. 

* Rags are exccflivcly dvar in America : but the time i$ 
arriving when, by an incieafc cf population, they will become 
plenty. In P.nnfjlvania they already make very good pa- 
per. 
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But fince the ufc of paper is ib advantageous 
to men, fince it is fo varied, it behoves ei^ery 
nation to look upon foreign confumption as a 
fupplement only, as an open port in the ca of 
a ful'pcniion of interior commerce. It behoves 
every nation to keep paper at a moderate price 
within itfelf, and to attain this end, means mufl 
be thought of to incrcafe materials which ferve 
to compofe this article, and to purfue the happy 
attempts already made to do it**. Tbcl'e re- 

learchcs 

* In th2 moment of writing this note, I have before me 
very intercftiri^ eflays on vegetables, and pq the bark of feve- 
ral trees, to transform them into papc ; thefe efTays are due 
Jo :h? refearches of M. Delille, to whofe care the manufac-r 
tiirc of Montargis is indebted for a great part of its reputa- 
tion; He has far furpaffed that SchefFer, whom our mcA of 
erudition have quoted y^ith fo much emphafis, — On feeing 
the .books which M. Delille has printed, on paper made from 
a fpecics of mallows, and the bark of the linden tree ; and on 
perceiving the advantages which might be reaped from this 
invention, at lead in packing and ftaincd paper, of which fo 
great a confumption is made ; we wifli that this invention 
may be more and more known, received and adopted, as a 
means of remedying the want of rags and the dearnefs of pam- 
per, which ought to have more influence than is commoqly 
believed on the progrefs of knowledge. 

It is almoft impoflible that this invention fliould not foon 
become general, and it is greatly the intercft of the free Amc- 
ficans 10 naturalize it among them. 

3trong 
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fearches are fo much the more eflential, fo 
much the more urgent, as the happy invention 
of coloured paper for hanging is of a nature 
always to caufe a greater confumption of paper; 
and this manner of hanging ^ith paper will 
fubfift for a long time, becaufe it gives a neat 
^nd agreeable appearance to apartments. 

No other is known in the United States j it 
is there univerfal ; almoft all the houfps are neat 
and decent, 



SECTION XIII. 

PRINTING. 

The liberty of the prefs being a fundamental 
principle of the American conftitution, there can 
be no doubt that printing will increafe there. 

Strong lies of lime and pot-a(li, anJ the intelligent ufe of 
Vitrolic acid, are great means of reducing hemp ;ind ilax to 
that kind of fubOancc extremely attenuated, foft and brittle, 
inrbich i$ proper for making of papcf. It might be contrived 
)$y thefe means to fupply the w^nt of rags by old cordage. 
Thefe would even fervp to maJM^ good paper, fince being rer 
Aiccd to tow, it may eafily be bleached. The attenuation to 
be feared for iinep U not (q for the material of which paper ts 
made. 

But 
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But it muft be obferved^ that extenfive printing 
, requires workmen at a little expenpe; that 19 
to fay, nncn without property, talpnts, or con-F 
duft ; whom great cities produce and employ 
in work which requires neither intelligence nor 
emulation; and it ha? already been obferved, 
that the United States, unlefs the rage of great 
cities takes poffeffion of them, will contain but 
few of thefe wretched beings. 

Printing will not therefore, it may be pre* 
fumed, be extended among the free Americans, 
at leaft beyond that which is neceflary for the 
public prints *. Their conftant and confider- 
able fale, permitting a greater expence in work- 
rxianftiip, confequgntly draws about the pref^ 
many individuals, becaufe they have, in a goo4 
falary, a view of the means of becoming pro- 
prietors or traders f • 

The 

• Gazettes are fingularly multiplied 11^ the United States, 
They will become ftill more fo with an increafe of population, 
and this is an advantage, for they are what that excellent pa- 
triot Dr. Jcbb called them, f* Sentinels whiph watch over 
f* public liberty and the prefervation of truth/' 

f Hpwever, confiderable works are fometimcs pririted in 
the United State<^, and of which the edition is carefully enough 
porrcSed. — ^I have feen, for inftance, the Memoirs in Quarto 
of the Academies of Bofton and Philadelphia, of the laft year, 

\yhicli 
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The furnifhing of books of fcience and 
amufement muft: therefore make a confiderable 
obje(ft of importation into the United States, 
It is icv France to appropriate to herfelf this 
commerco^ and to encourage the imprefiion of 
Englilh Ivwks. Our workmanfliip being cheaper 
than thac ofKn^hnd, and the Eno;Ufh makins; vSq 
of our paptr, o\y: i^-nding being lefs expeiihve, 
why Ihould not :M ilic l:ooks in which the Ame-, 
; iCcius ftand in need oi' b.: printed in France ? 

h Vvlll be fald that \vc do iKt c;i;oy the li- 
berty of the prefs, — be it fo : — But it is only 
with rcfpedt to our books* ; for undoubtedly 

the 

which proves at the fame time that free America is not fo 
totally without typographical eftabiifhmentf, and that the in- 
habitants are not all fuch idiots as a prejudiced German 
dreamed they were. 

♦ Under the reign of Louis XIV. whofe ambition extend- 
ed to every thing, it was ferioufly attempted to make the 
French language univer(al. This abfurd prctcnfion was ridi- 
culoufly fupportcd by the tyranny exercifed upon books and 
authors. This tyranny could not but produce bad ones, and 
(:onfequentIy difguft ftrangcrs. Happily fume judicious men 
had the courage to make facriHces, and to get their works 
printed abroad. It is thcfe projiibitcd books which have en- 
riched the French language and increafcd the reputation of 
^French literature. What authors are heard quoted in cvciy 
i;Quntry? Roufieau^ Voluirc, Hclvctius, Moatefquicu, &c. 
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the adminiftration docs not pretend to extend 
its coercive principles to books written in (o^ 
reign languages ; it would not attain its end,' 
feeing that it does not do it with refpedt to 
French books* ; and by this impolitical rigour 
France would be deprived of a lucrative ar-' 
tide of commerce, certain, and of continual in- 
creafe. 

The Dutch, fo aftive and vigilant in felzing 
the rifing branches of commerce, have for a 
long time fpeculated on books in the United 
States: many bibles and books of prayer, for 
the ufe of the Americans, are prilited in Hol- 
land. Lord Sheffield is obliged to acknow^ 



"c 



that is to fay, men who have been patriotic enough to violate 
the tyrant's laws of the prefs. 

* So that even more than half of the libraries in France 
are compofed of French bookc, printed abroad, for which there 
are two caufes — the cheapnefs and goodnefs of ihe books ; the 
oSfavo leaf printed, is commonly fold in Switzerland to the 
public at nine deniers or a fo), and it cods three or four fols 
in France. Prohibited books are fold at Paris at the fame 
price as books permitted, which proves the dearnefs of French 
printing. — For to the original price of prohibited bocks, there 
niuft be added the expcnces of carriage, rifks of entry, the 
comnriiflions of ditierent agents, &c. ; with rcfpc6l to the goodn 
nefs of the works, the beft, as I have already obferved, are 
printed abroad : Helvetius has faid with reafon, " On ne dit la 
verite^ que dans Us iivr:s^ proJ/ibiS^ on ment dans Us auD'es.** 

ledge, 
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ledge, that printing in Holland is by far mottJ 
cheap than that of England, and of courfc muft 
have the preference. Thej will fome day ex-* 
tend this commerce to claffical books** 



SECTION XIV, 

SALT. 

This article, fo neceffary to the Americans^ 
and fo abundant in France, muft not be forgot-* 
ten in the enumeration of commodities to be im- 
ported into America. The Americans will fot 
a long time be obliged to get it from Europe; 
not that they have no fait marfties upon the 
coafts, and fait pits in the interior parts of the 
country; but thefe marfties, thefe fait pitSj 
muft have hands to work them ; and hands are 

• A man of letters, who had retnarked the dearnefs of Eng* 
li(h books in France, and how difficult it was to get them 
from England,, thought of getting the beft Englifh works rc- 
jninted in Paris j— diis was a fpcculation really patriotic-* 
he abandoned it after having got a few volumes reprinted) pro- 
hMj becaufe the confumption in France was not great 
enough) and that of England was not open to him. He might 
at prefent revive it, independent America prefents a great 
opening to him. 

better 
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letter employed in the United States*. The 
fait exported from Europe will for this rcafoii 
be a long time cheaper than that of America : 
—moreover, its freight will coft but little, as 
veffels coming from Europe may be ballafted 
with it. The Americans ought to give the 
preference to French fait ; it is Icfs Hiarp, lels 
corrofive, and poflcfles a better quality for fak- 
ing, than any other European fait. 

The three millions of inhabitants which the 
United States contain at prefent, are fuppofcd 
to confume fixty million pound weight of fait, 
without reckoning that which is given to cat- 
tle, and that employed in falting provifions; of 
which great quailtity is confumcd in the United 
States, and with which they will carry on a 
commerce more and more coiifiderable : I will 
not at prefent go into a calculation of the im- 
menfe riches which the furnifhincr of made fait 
to foreign population, continually increafing, 
would produce to France. I ought to guard 
again ft exaggerations : but it may not be im- 

♦ Salt, during the Ute war, was very dear in Americt, "it 
was worth twenty tintcs its ordinary price— -The deprivation 
of this article was very feniibly fielt by the Americans, who 
confume much .f.jltcd proviiion, and give a great quantity 
of (ak to thsir Caitlc. 

proper 
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proper to obferve that a confiderablc part of the 
States of the North will never make any ialr* 
It is therefore poflible that French fait nny 
have a preference among them, as being cheaper 
and more within their reach : the population of 
thefe States will be more rapid than that of the 
others, and the commerce more varied and ex- 
tcnfive. 

SECTION XV. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CATA- 
LOGUE OF FRENCH IMPORTATIONS INTO 
THE UNITED STATES. 

I will extend no further the lift of articles, 
which French commerce may furnifti to the 
United States : there are many others which I 
omit, bccaufe the bounds of my work will not 
permit me to examine any more than the prin- 
cipal ones. 

If faith be given to the calculations cf Lord 
Sheffield, and of other political writers, it ap- 
pears that the amount of the exportations of 
Great Britain into free America was, upon an 
average, calculated upon three years, taken 
before 1773, near three millions fterling, up- 
wards of feventy-two millions of livres tour-* 

nois. 
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nois. How much will it increafe in following 
the progreffion of population, and clearing of 
lands ? It is efpecially for this future ftate of 
things that France ought to prepare her 
means. 

Let it be alfo obferved, tiiat this commerce 
employed feven or eight hundred veflels, and 
about ten thoofawd failors. 

Ought France to let flip fo important a com- 
merce, and a means fo natural of fupporting her 
marine ? For without commerce there can t)e 
no marine. Has not (he, in the richnefs of her 
foil, in a variety of her manufadures, in the 
low price of her workman(hip, in the induftry 
and tafte of her inhabitants, in her. population, 
and in the fituation of her ports, an infinity of 
means, fufficient to eflablifti in America a folid 
and extenfive commerce ? It muft be continu- 
ally repeated, that if it be wiflied that peace 
Ihould reigii upon the earth, the words prefer- 
ence and competition^ which are frequently fig- 
nals of difcord, muft be ufed with circumfpec- 
tion. Why ihould there be any jealoufy with 
refpe£l: to this commerce ? In the courfe of 
time, independent America will offer a field 
wide enough for all the European manufac- 
tures. 

Vol. IL N CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF THE ARTICLES WHICH INDEPENDENT 
AMERICA MAY FURNISH IN RETURN FOR 
IMPORTATIONS FROM FRANCE. 

ARRIVED at this part of my work, I 
cannot do better than confign to it the 
letter addrefled by M. de Calonne to Mr. Jef- 
ferfon, Minifler Plenipotentiary from the Unit- 
ed States of America. 



LETTER 

ADDRESSED TO M, JEFFERSON, MINISTER PLENIPOTENTI- 
ARY FROM THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE 
COURT OF FRANCE, 

Fontsiinbleau, 22(1 Odober, 1786. 

SlRy 

The King's intention being to favour as much 
as poflible the commerce of the United States, 
I have the honour to communicate to you 
fome difpofitions made for that purpofe. 

7 By 
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By a letter of the 9th of January, 1784, to 
the Marquis de la Fayette, I informed him, 
that inftead of two free ports, promifed by the 
treaty to the United States, the king had deter- 
mined to grant them four, which has been ef- 
fected ; aod I promifed him to coniider the cuf- 
toms and duties on importation and exportation 
which (hackle commerce ; obferving to him, 
that thefe objeds required confiderable applica- 
tion ; they have not yet been completed. By 
another letter, I informed the Marquis, that his 
Majefty had fuppreffed the duties on the exporta- 
tion of brandy, a meafure which he hoped would 
be ufeful to American commerce ; I affured him 
alfo, that the duties of the king and admiralty, 
payable by an American veflel on its arrival in 
a port of France,, (hould be diminifhed ; and af- 
terwards that fuch of them as remained, fliould 
be reduced to a Angle duty, to be regulated ac- 
cording to the number of mafts or draught of 
water, and not according to the too uncertain 
eftimation of gauging. This redu6lion requires 
an exaft knowledge of all the duties received in 
the ports, and as they are of various fpecies, the 
ftate which I ordered to be drawn up of them 
has not yet been given in. 

You know, Sir, the king has charged a par* 
N 2 ticular 
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ticLilar committee, to examine our commereial 
connexions with the United States, and that 
the Marquis de la Fayette has laid before it a 
projeft analogous to the ideas contained in your 
letter to the Count de Vergenn«: but you 
muft perceive, how imprudent it would be to 
hazard, by a change of fyftem, the produce of 
a branch of revenue, which amounts to twen- 
ty-eight millions of livres, without falling upon 
any objeft of the firft neceffity. After an am- 
ple difcuffion of every thing which might at 
prefent favour the importation of tobacco from 
America to France, it has been decreed, not 
that the agreement made with Mr. Morris 
fliould be departed from, but that, after the ex* 
piration of it, no other of the fame import 
fhould be made 5 and that in the mean time 
the Farmers General (hould be obliged to pur- 
chafe annually about fifteen thoufand hogflieads 
of American tobacco, coming dire6Hy from the 
United States in French 'or American' fliips, at 
the fame prices as ftipulated in the cotitraft 
made with Mr. Morris. 

You will recolIe<fl, Sir, that whtlft thfe de- 
mands which had been made for whale oil were 
under confideration, the Marquis de la Fayette 
made a private arrangement with M. Sangrain, 

permitting 
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permitting him to receive as much of that arti- 
cle as (hould amount to eight hundred thoufand 
livres tournoia, and that I had granted paffports 
to exempt this firft quantity from all duties 
whatfoever. M. Sangrain made afterwards an 
agreement with the merchants of Bofton for 
whale oil, to the amount of four hundred thou- 
fand livres a year, for fix years, for which his 
Majefty has promifed the fame favours ag en- 
joyed by the Hanfe towns. 

This manner having lately been examined 
under a more general point of view, the admi- 
niftration, to which the committee has made 
its report conformable to the requeft of the 
Mai'quis de la Fayette, and to your opinion, re- 
lative to the entire abolition of all duties on oils, 
has difcovered that ic cannot qonfent to it for 
the prefent, on account of engagements entered 
into with other powers. All that could he 
done vvaa to infure, for ten years, whale oil, 
fpermaceti, and every thing comprehended un- 
der thefe denominations, coming from the 
United States in French or American (hips, the 
fame favours and moderation of duties as are 
enjoyed by the Hanfe towns. 

His Majefty hopes commercial connexions 
between the United States and France will 

N 3 become 
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become extenfive enough to engage him to con- 
tinue the efFeft of this provifionary decifion; 
and as it has been obferved in the committee, 
that a confiderable duty was paid upon the 
making of the moft favoured whale oils, and 
even upon national ones, his Majefty confents 
to abolifli this duty with refpeft to the former, 
and upon fpermaceti coming immediately from 
the United States in French and American 
(hips; fo that fpermaceti and thefe oils will 
have to pay, for ten years to come, no more than 
feven livres ten fols, and the ten fols per pound, 
for all manner of duty ; the laft augmentation 
of ten fols per pound to ceafe in 1 790. 

It has been determined to gain particular •in- 
formation upon the confumption in France 
of rice from Carolina, and that encouragement 
Ihould be given to the exportation of that ar- 
ticle. 

Upon the reprefentations which have beea 
made, touching the confiderable duties paid on 
the entry of pot a(h and pearl afli, as well as 
relative to thofe of beaver (kins and fur, and raw 
hides, his Majefty has fuppreffed all the duties 
on pot a(h, — on the fur and (kins of beavers, — 
and on hides, coming raw from the United 
States, on board American or French vcflcls. 

He 
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He will alfo confider of proper encouragements 
to be given to every article of the fkin and fur 
trade. 

His Majefty has equally confented to free 
from all duties mafts and yards of every fpe- 
cies, red cedar, green oak, in (hort, all tim- 
ber proper for the conftruftion of veflels, com- 
ing from the United States in French or Ame- 
rican ftiips. 

The committee having alfo reprefented, that 
there was a duty of five per cent, upon the pur- 
chafe of veflels built abroad, and that this duty 
was prejudicial to the falc of American veflels, 
his Majefl:y has taken this into his confidera- 
tion, and exempted the purchafe of all fliips, 
which fliall be proved to have been conftrudled 
in the United States, from every duty of the 
kind. 

Trees, fmall flirubs, and feeds of trees alfo, 
pay high duties, which his Majefty has agreed 
to abolifli upon fuch as ftiall be fent from the 
United States to France, on board French or 
American fliips. 

It having been reprefented, that the State of 
Virginia had ordered arms for its militia to be 
made in France, it has been determined, that 
the prohibitions which have hitherto hindered 

N 4 the 
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the exportation of arms and gunpowder, as well 
as the duties required in cafes of particular per- 
miflions, fhould be abolifhed, and that when- 
ever the United States (hall wifli to have from 
France arms, fufils, and gunpowder, they fliall 
have full liberty to do it, provided it be in 
French or American fliips, and that thofe arti- 
cles fhall be fubjedt to a very moderate duty 
only, folcly for the purpofe of calculating the 
exportations. 

Finally, his Majefty has received in the fame 
favourable manner the demand made to the 
committee to fupprefs the coniiderable duties 
hitherto paid on books and paper of every kind. 
His Majefty fupprefles all duties oa articles of 
this kind, deftined to the United States, and 
put into French or American veflels. 

It is with pleafure. Sir, I announce to you 
thcfe difpoiitions of his Majefty, which are a 
new proof to you of his defire to unite clofely 
the commerce of the two nations, and of the 
favourable attention he will always give to pro- 
pofitions which (hall be made to him in the 
name of the United States of America. 

I have the honour to be, with a iincere at- 
tachment. Sir, 

Your very humble and very ol^dient Servant, 

(Signed) DE Ci\LONNE. 
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Your nation. Sir, will undoubtedly fee, with 
plcafure, the facilities the king has juil givea 
to the exportation of the wines of Bourdeaux, 
Guienne, and Touraine, and the fuppreffions of 
duties granted to that effed, by different Arrets 
of Council,, witla which the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette will be able to acquaint you. 
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EXPORTS OF AMERICA. 



I WILL treat but of a few of the articles 
which America furniflies, on account of the 
attention which they ail merit. 



SECTION I. 

TOBACCO. 

Of all the articles which France may pro* 
cure from the United States, tobacco is the moft 
important one to the inhabitants of the two 
countries. If it cannot be claffcd with our 
moft urgent neceffities, it follows them fo clofe, 
that excepting cafes wherein the ufe of it ex- 
cites difguft, the deprivation of it ordinarily 
difcovers the laft degree of mifery. 

We muft not be furprifed at its general ufe. 
The man greedy of fcnfations, has found one 

lively 
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lively enough in tobacco : it is perhaps the only 
one which he can enjoy at plcafure without in- 
juring his health, diminifhing his ftrength, or 
fufpending his work or meditations. Tobacco 
awakens the mind agreeably, and obfervers who 
have remarked the innocent pleafure, the fpe- 
cies of inftantaneous comfort, which a little to- 
bacco procures to a poor man, borne down by 
the weight of afflidion, have always wiflied 
that fo (imple an enjoyment (hould be improved 
and become lefs and lefs expenfive ; and they 
cannot refleft without horror on the crime of 
that fifcal induftry, which, hardened by mono- 
poly to increafe its profits, adulterates fnufF fo 
much, as to make it pernicious to health. 

The confumption of tobacco muft therefore 
become more and more confiderable, and the 
commerce of this leaf, already very important, 
cannot be decreafed but by the diminution of 
its cultivation; which the policy of America 
will never permit. 

The cultivation of tobacco is by no means 
proper for the European States, which have ac- 
quired population enough to apply another kind 
of cultivation to all their good lands. 

It is true the Alfaciens cultivate a little to- 
bacco, and they boaft of it ; but they would 

make 
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make a greater profit if they cultivated their 
lands for provifions. This experience is deci- 
five for France, where none of thofc rich lands 
cxift which are fo well known in America. 
It is therefore the intereft of France to get to- 
bacco from abroad, but it muft be paid for by 
her manufactures : (he may enjoy this advan- 
tage more fully with free America than with 
any other country. I will not repeat the rea- 
fons of it ; I will obferve only, that the free 
Americans, having an immenfe extent of lands 
which cannot be cleared but in the courfe of 
fcvcral centuries, muft have, for a long time 
to come, tobacco to fend to Europe, fince jhis 
produdlion pays with ufury the expences of 
clearing. 

It is true, that the cultivation of tobacco in 
America muft be farther and farther from the 
fea, and that the expences of carriage may be- 
come confiderable. 

But different coiifiderations place this epocha 
at a diftance; firft, in cultivating tobacco in 
none but abfolute new lands, the cultivation is 
much lefs expenfive, and the produce confider- 
ably more abundant ; confequently it will coft 
much lefs in a new foil than when the foil re- 
quires more labour and manure. Secondly, 

America, 
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America, interfcaed in every diredioii by rivers 
and lakes, has infinite refources for rendering 
water carriage every whel-e eafy, and confe- 
quently never cxpcniive. It is eafy to multi* 
ply canals, and confequently conimunications : 
no part of the world is fo much fa\eoured in this 
refpeft as America. Thirdly, The banks of 
the Ohio and the Mifliffippi offer immenfe 
lands to be cleared ; the Ohio falls into the 
Miffiffippi, which falls in its turn into the fea : 
thefc two rivers are almoft ev^cry where navi- 
gable, and the lands near them produce already 
excellent tobacco, and will continue to do fo 
for a long timc^. Fourthly, If the pric^ of 

* It is impoiSbleto view, without indignation, that narrow 
policj of Spain, whidi would fliut out the Americans from all 
commwircation with the fea by the Miffiffippi. How is it, 
that (he cannot perceive, that her mercantile interefts invite 
her, on the contrary, to favour this navigation, by «re<Sling 
ftore houfes upon the banks of this river near to its mouth ? 
Is fhe ignorant of the advantages of dq;>o(itories ? And with 
refpcfl to her political Intercft, is there a greater one for her 
in thefe countries, tlian to make hcrfelf immediately nece'ffary 
to /Vmerican efta*blilhmcnts, witTiin the reach oT the Ohio ? 
Muft (he wait till they adopt other means ? What will "be 
gained by creating difcontent among a free people? If it be 
wiflied that thefe people (hould not become powerful, they 
muft be deftroyed j and if this barbarity belongs not to the 
eighteenth century, it is neceffary to make friends of them. 
Expedients in politics are childifli and vain. 

8 tobacco 
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tobacco fliould be increafcd, France would not 
feel the difference, if the free Americans, pre- 
ferring the culture, continued to want Euro- 
pean manufadlures, and gave the preference to 
thofe of France. According to this fyftem, 
the exchangis of merchandize, manufa£tured in 
France for £Re produftions of the foil of Ame- 
rica, may be ftill made with advantage, if even 
thefe produdions were fold in France below 
the firft coft in America. We have long fcen 
the French commerce of the Levant produce 
great profits, although the merchandize brought 
in return was fold at a lefs price in France 
than it coft at the place where it was produc- 
ed. This circumftance ftill exifts. 

Therefore the fpeculation, moft to the inter- 
eft of France, is to take as much tobacco as (he 
can confume from the Americans, and pay for 
it with her manufadtures *. 

* The tobacco leaf, of which the farmers general had the 
entire monopoly, or exduUve fale, produced to the Icing a clear 
nettrevenue, annually, of between twenty-eight and twenty- 
nine millions of livres« 



SECTION 
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SECTION IL 

FISHERIES, WHALE OIL, &C. SPERMACETI 
CANDLES. 

Among the articles of fubfiftence which na- 
ture has liberally given to men, fifli is one of 
the moft abundant, the moft eafy to be procur- 
ed, and the moft proper to preferve their health 
and ftrength*. By what fatal privilege is this 
food confined in France almoft to the rich ? 
Why does not fifli abound in all places, where 
this tribute of the fea can be received in its ori- 
ginal ftate, and without being charged with the 
expences of too long a carriage ? Since it is fo 
well known, that it is advantageous to a ftate, 
and to every clafs of citizens, to procure an 
abundance and a variety of eatables, let them 
come from where they will, or of whatever 

* Such is the powerful influence on population, of the 
abundance of articles of fubfiftence, and efpecially that of fifh, 
that it is principally to this article of life that the empire of 
China owes the incredible number of its inhabitants. 

nature 
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nature they be, provided they be cheap and 
Avholcfome; why is this political rule departed 
from, with refpcfl to fifli, to that aliment 
which nature produces every where with fuch 
fecundity ? Whatever may be the motives 
which may repel it, by an overcharge of duties, 
they can proceed from nothing but a culpable 



Ignorance. 



Fully convinced of the benefit which muft 
refult to mankind from an abundance of provi- 
fions, and from the facility of producing this 
abundance, in receiving from each nation the 
fuperfluity which nature has given it, I fhall 
take great care not to copy the aarrow fyftem 
of Lord ShefEeld with refped to filheries.— 
His Lordfhip agrees, that the independent Ame- 
ricans have, for the great filbery, natural ad- 
vantages, with which it is impoffible for the 
Europeans to contend. 

In fa^a, the Americans are near that part of 
the Atlantic where great fifti abowoad ; therefore 
their fiflicry muft be Icfs exipcii'fivc to tbem* 
If accidents happen, they are foon repaired; 
all their operatioTis are more prompt and fure; 
having a better knowledge of thele feas, tliey 
are expofed to lefs rilks than Europeans : final- 
ly, their proximity to the fiflieries, affures them 

provifions 
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prdvifions more frefh*, and puts it in their 
power to renew them more frequently ; con- 
fequently their fishermen enjoy more conftant 
health, and have older officers and failors among 
Ihem : thefe are ineftimablc advantages to Ame- 

tlCti. 

The Englifli have very (ew of thefe advan* 
tages ; the French fcarcely any, — But ought 
We to conclude with Lord Sheffield, frorh this 
order of things, that American fi(h fliould be 
charged with duties, in Order to fupport the 
national fifhery, againft this competition ; the 
nature of things dictates to France more v*^fe 
and advantageous means. — Fifli is nourifhing^ 
—whatever is nouriftiing is prolific t if the 
Americans fifli at kfs expencc than the Freuch^ 
fo much the better for the laft ; fifli will be 
more abundant, and at a lower price in France^ 
Let France open her porta ; the Americans will 
bring fifli into them, and will pay themfelves 
with either the produ6tions of the foil of France^ 

♦ Such is the advantiigc of the Amet-icaiis, that thty fur- 
hifh provifions to the fedentary fiflieries of the Englifti. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Champion j the provifions of Lurope are 
more dear, and not fo good ; the difFerence in favour of the 
Americans is in the proportion of four to feven j and it can- 
not be otherwife« 

Vol. 11. O or 
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or of her induftry ; and the population to which: 
this abundance and cheapnefs arc favourable 
will incrcafe the produdlions of French induf- 

try. 

Moreover, it is neceflary, either to renounce 
exterior commerce, or to confent that there 
Ihall be fomething to exchange on both fides. 
To wi(b to eftablifh and encourage a com- 
merce with a foreign nation, and not to leave 
it to the care of furnifliing that which it col- 
leds with the greatefl: facility, is a manifeft 
contradidion. The enlightened policy of com- 
merce is not to invade all the branches of it, 
but to do nothing but that which can be done 
better and cheaper than any other. Therefore, 
fmce the Americans have fi(h on their coafts, 
fince they are in the neighbourhood of New- 
foundland, leave to their induftry that branch 
which nature has given to them in preference; 
let us not difpute it with them; firft, becaufe 
it would be in vain to do it, and in the next 
place, becaufe France may reap, without iifli- 
ing, more advantageoufly the fruit of the Ame- 
rican fiflieries. 

*' But," fays Lord ShefEeld, " failors muft 
•* be found for the navy ; and the fifheries are 
^* the nurferies for them ; therefore, the fifli- 

" cries 
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^* eries muft be fupported ; and no fi(h con- 
** fumed but that which we take ourfelves ; oii 
•• which account preniiums are neceflary." 

There is no doubt but failors are formed in 
the fifheries, but it is not in throwing nets or 
hooks, in curing or preparing fifh, that this U 
done; it is by a frequent and long exercife on board 
veffels in laborious manoeuvres, in living, fo to 
ipeak, among rocks, and in feas, which the vi- 
cinity or nearnefs of oppofitc coafts makes con- 
tinually dangerous : now this exercife of vigi- 
lance, agility, and intelligence, is performed by 
the failor in coafting and fifliing on the coafts 
of his own country. Let coafting be frequent, 
and let not this fifliery be difcouraged in France, 
and it will not be neceflary, in order to form 
failors, to fend them fo far to take fi(h, which 
they cannot bring to Europe without great ex- 
pence : by which the confumption is confe- 
quently limited, and which deprives us of the 
ineftimable advantage of receiving in abundance, 
that which the independent Americans can take 
at much lefs expence. 

Without doubt the exercife of the fiflaeries 
of the North forms intrepid failors ; and this 
painful life muft be confented to. . But when 
nature has placed men in a climate where they 

O 2 have 
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have but a few fteps to make to the interior of 
the country*, to find an occupatioii exempt 
from dangers and lefs fatiguing; when they can 
get their bread upon land, under a clear and 
calm (ky, if he reafons, how will he be engag- 
ed to truft his life to boards, and to brave icy 
feas, to expofe himfelf during the fineft months 
in the year to perpetual ftorms, which aflail 
thefe fifliing banks, fo frequently ftained, by 
means of the moft fatal errors, with European 
blood? 

It will be anfwered, by premiums +, by pri- 
vileges, 

♦ The French fifli bufe a part of Ac yfear j moft of the 
lifliermen are day labourers, employed on hnd, which they 
}eave in the month of February, and return to it in JxAp 

t England gives confiderable premiums to her iilhermcrf.r 
—But the inconveniences and abufcs of tht firft premiums, 
render them of no eiFccl. Tbefe abufes are chiefly as follows : 
The fifliing vefKtl muft goto a certain port; the equipage 
muft pafs in review before the Officers of the Cuftoms $ the 
{hip muft complete her cargo^ or remain three months at lea 
to do it : — fo that if in the firft week (be procured nine.tenths 
of it, fhe would be obliged to keep the fea for the other tenth. 
The fliip can take no fnftruments but tbofe proper for the 
fifbery, to which the premium is applied ; the cargo cannot be 
difcbarged but in a certain port ; there are general formalities 
to be obferved with refped to the fait which flie carries out. 
and brings home ; the owners are expofed to Vexations from 
Cyftoo^-houfe OfficcrSi to law fuits which they are obliged to 

carry 
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Vileges, and by prohibitions or overcharges of 
duties, which are equivalent to prohibitions oa 
foreign induftry. 

But it muft not be forgotten, that articles of 
fubfiftence are here in queftion, that thofe forc- 
ed means make them dearer, that their con- 
fumption is then limited, ajid their efFeft re- 
trained ; that in forcing nature in this manner, 
is doing it at the expence of population, for by 
this barbarous regimen, men are deftroyed in- 
ftead of being produced, whilft permiffion to 
bring into fea-ports the fi(h of thofe who have 
nothing better to do than to take it woul^ in- 
fallibly increafe population. 

Moreover, to whom are thefe premiums and 
all other favours, with whicH it is wished to 
combat the nature of things, diftributed ? Does 
the individual of whom it is intended to make 
a failor enjoy any advantage from them ? Let 
not men be deceived in this, they are the prey 

carry on in courts of juftice, far from their rcfidence.— Judge 
if a poor fifberroan can expofe himfelf to thefe inconvenieu- 
ctes ; this is what has caufed fi(heries to decline, efpecially 
thofe of Scotland.-^It is what has given fo much afcendancy 
to the Dutch, who have no premiums. It is that which has 
rendered premiums ufelefs. Other Governments adopt this 
method of giving premiums : the fame difficulties are attached 
to them, and yet people are aftoniflied that things go not on 
better. 

O3 of 
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of the navigator, who goes not out of his do- 
fet but to walk about, and who direds his fteps 
fometimes toward the fea fide. He begins by 
taking his own (bare, and be perfuaded that 
the wages which he offers to thofe whom he 
employs to condud his perilous enterprize arc 
parfimonioufly calculated : therefore the end is 
pot attained. 

If there be an abfolute want of failors who 
have pafled their noviciate about the Banks of 
Newfoundland, and in the North feas, there is 
a more fimple and fure means, lefs expenfive, 
and what is more important, qne which is ex- 
empt from deftrudiye confequences, to form 
them. Choofe from honeft families young, 
robuft, and intelligent men ; infure to them ^ 
perfonal recompenfe if, after a certain number 
of voyages on board fifliing veflels, they bring 
certificates of good behaviour, and of experiencp 
acquired by praftice. Oblige them to go oa 
board veflels belonging to nations or cities, tq 
which thefe difficult fifheries are a neceflary rcr 
fource. |t is there they will acquire reaj 
knowledge. Thefe, added afterwards to failors 
exercifed in the co^fling and in the fifheries on 
their own coalb, will form for the navy expe- 
rienced failors. 

fVhah qil belongs to the fifheries: it is ai^q- 

tbef 
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ther great article of commerce with the United 
States, All oil of this denomination is not 
produced by whales only ; great quantities of it 
is drawn from feal?, and other fpecies of fifli. 

The ufe of this oil is much reftrained in 
France* : that of the white of the whale, and 
of which fuch fine candles are made, is little 
known there. The ix{e of oil will become 
more generaL 

Lord Sheffield is of opinion, that found poli- 
cy makes it necefTary that the Englifh (hould 
prohibit, or at leaft difcourage by duties, Ame- 
rican oil. It was with this idea that the go- 
vernment of England impofed a duty of four 
hundred and fifty livres tournois pe%ton on oils 
imported by the independent Americans, to fa- 
vour the oils of Canada and Nova Scotia. 

This rigour fliould make this produftion, 
which has been hitherto profcribed, received in 
France. The introduftion of it is fo much the 
more neceffary, as the French whale fifliery is 
ruined. Bayon, formerly celebrated for this 
fifhery, has abandoned it; Dunkirk, which con- 

* By ftatements which defcrve fome faith it appears, that 
in 1784 the importation into France of whale oil, and that of 
other fifh taken by the French, was 1,610,6- gib.— Foreign 
oil 2 748,0991b. Portugal furnifhed almoft half of ihe laft. 

O 4 tiuues 
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tinues to fit out veflels, furniflies but little of 
this oil, and at a very high price. 

Whether the French go to the North, or 
towards Brafil, they will labour under a difad- 
yantage : — Without af) lum in cafe of misfor-? 
tune, their navigation is always longer and 
more expenfive than that of other nations which 
carry on a whale fifliery. It is therefore more 
to the advantage of France to receive Amcrjcau 
oil, aqd to pay for it with her wifles aqd jna- 
nufadures. 

The French government foon perceived the 
neceffity of receiving the oils of America. Had 
not this been done, an emigration of American 
fifliermen into Canada and Nova Scotia would 
have been the confequence. This \vas near 
happening, fome time after the peace, in the 
ifland of Nantucket. In defpair on feeing the 
ports of England fhut, and not knowing where 
to fell their oils, which alone fupplied all their 
wants, the inhabitants had rcfolved to emigrate 
to I^Qva Scotia, when, on the moment of de- 
parture, they received a letter from the Marquis 
de la Fayette, whom they juftly looked upon as 
their patron and father. He perfuaded them to 
\)e patient until the French government fhoul4 
(\jpprcf5 or reduce ^lie du^ie^ on oils, which 
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have been reduced for a limited time ; but dur- 
ing this time the independent Americans are to 
lenjoy, with refpeft to their oils, all the 
advantages given to the moft favoured nation*; 
^nd this favour, joined to all their other advan* 
tages, cannot fail to give them a great fu'J^erio- 
rity in this branch of commerce, as^^ beneficial 
to France as to them^ 

The white of the whale muft be added, and 
the candles made with this fubftance ; they are 
known by the name of fpermaceti candles, anfl 
ferve inftead of very fine bougies or wax can- 
dles. The American Colonies exported of them, 
according to Lord Sheffield, to the amount of 
five hundred thoufand livrcs tournois, in the 
years 1768, 1769, and 1770, calculating thefe 
candle^at thirty-two fols a pound. It is pro- 
bable, that thefp wouJ4 be better ma4e 14 
J^rance. 

• Such are the duties on whale oil, &c. paid in France, ac- 
cording to the tarifs of 1664, and 1667 ; whale bone, cut and 
prepared by the French, thirty fols per cwt. fins three livrcs 
per cwt, a barrel of oil of five hundred pounds weight, three 
Hvres.— Wha)e bone from foreign fifheries, pays in the firft 
|n(lance, nineteen livres, in the fecond, thirty Hvres, and 
twelve livres in the third. The Hanfc Towns pay nine livres 
in the firft inftance, and feven livres ten fols in the third. — It 
If this Uft duty which the An^erican oils now pay. 

SECTION 
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SECTION IIL 
CORN, FLOUR, &C. 

Foreign corn and flour enter France on 
payi:jga duty too inconfiderable to make any 
ienfible increafg in their price. The principles 
laid down in the preceding article, with refpcd 
to articles of iubliftence, mud be adopted for 
the commodities of corn and flonr. 

The corn merchant, the mod ufeful of all 
merchants (whatever the vulgar, who, from a 
want of information, confounds a dealer in corn 
with a monopolifcr, may think of him), fears 
aibitrary exceptions, fuddcn prohibitions, and 
\inexpeded ftrokes of authority. This ftate of 
uncertainty prevents the folid eftablifliment of 
the true fyftcm of liberty, whence refult innu- 
merable inconveniencies, which no other lyf- 
tem would bring on provided it were fixed, 
and that it afforded a certaii) bafis of calcula- 
tion. 

But how could a legiflation for corn be form- 
ed which (hould not be one of liberty, and 
which fliould nevcrthclcfs afford a like bafis ? 

This 
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This is impoflible : feeking, fir ft of all, the par- 
ticular rules for every cafe, when thefe are of 
a nature not to be forefeen, is feeking for » 
chimera. 

Not to fall into contradidion it is neceflarjr 
to choofe between arbitrary power and liberty. 
— But that which is arbitrary prefcnts nothing 
but a perfpedive which is naturally difcourag- 
ing. No property is fafe under this iyftcm : 
when it exifts, the merchant and the cultivator 
are obliged to hazard their property in a lottery, 
pf which the chicaneries cannot be calculated ; 
for it is neceflary to forefee the falfe informa- 
tions, errors, and manoeuvres, of an intereft dif- 
ferent from their own, and even from that of 
the public, the attempts of power, &c. ; and if 
all thefe confiderations ought to enter into the 
/elements of their calculations, how can they 
found hopes on fuch a variable bafis ? * 

Liberty confifting, on the contrary, in the 
choice which every one may make of that 
which is moft agreeable to him, according to 
the circumftances of the moment. This is a 
general rule; it is applicable to every cafe, and 
the hope of gain is always accompanied by the 
decifive certainty that an indiv^idual will be 
ff^^fter of all his iuduftry, and of combining his 

ipeculatioas 
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fpeculatlons according to circuraftauces, which 
human power cannot govern. 

From this demonftrated truth, that in every 
ftate of circumftances, the firft thing needful 
to the commerce of grain is a fixed rule, re- 
fults the neceflity of embracing the fyftem of 
liberty, and of proteding it in its fullefl: extent, 
without oppoling any reftriflive condition*. 

Governments (hould be determined by the 
neceffity alone of this fixed rule, if the fyftem 
of liberty was not even demonftrated to be the 
beft in every refpeft. But this fyftem is more- 
over the moft certain prefervative againft the 
alternatives of ruinous abundance, and fcarcity 
ftill more ruinous, which are both calamities, 
wherever impofts are confiderable. 

Lord Sheffield obfcrves, that Europe, not be- 
ing conftantly under the neceflity of recurring 
to American corn, the United States cannot put 
corn and flour into the clafs of produftions, 
which found an eflcntial and durable com- 



• The Englifli fomciimes prohibit importation or cxpor- 
fadon.— •But it muft be obferved, that the Engliifa prcvioufly 
fix the price of corn, which determines prohibitions. This 
|s therefore a fixed law, and which, conCwjuently, deranges not 
(pcf^ul^tors like an arbitrary law. 

3 merce. 
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mcrce *. Lord Sheffield is miftaken. It is a 
truth, which every man of obfervation is ac- 
quainted with, that not a year comes forward 
without (hewing that fome one or more nations 
in Europe are in want of corn. This want of 
grain therefore being occafionally extended to 
all Europe, France ought to be anxious to be- 
come the magazine of it, fince England was fo' 
formerly. Therefore it would be advantageous 
to conftruft in the free ports opened to the Unit- 
ed States commodious depofitories to receive ' 
and preferve American corn. By this means 

♦ We have no fimplc expreflion in France for ftapk com^ 
moditles\ words by which the Englifli term thofe forts of pro« ' 
du£lions of foil or induftry, fo naturalized as to form an efien- : 
tial part of national riches, and of which the commerce is 
favoured by great eftabli(hments, fuch as public buildings, de- 
pofitorie?, and places or markets, deliined to thcfe produdlions. 
Tl)efe are called the JiapU^ whence the expre^on^apU com^ * 
mitdltiii was naturally formed. 

We have not, like the Englifti, the happy liberty of making 
words: their language becomes more rich, their elocution 
rapid, and we lofe ourfclves in long circumlocutions, Co de- 
fcribe a thing of which we want the name 5 an inconvenience 
more pernicious to inftruflion than is believed. This re- 
mark is not at prefent ill timed : it is to thofe who conduct 
affairs, who live among them, whofj vocation it is to treat there- 
on, to create words which explain ihem clearly and properly. , 

corn 
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com would be always ready to be tranfporte^ 
to the place where the beft price was to be had 
for it. Thele free ports being dcpofitories 
where articles neceflary to the United States 
would be coUedled, the connmerce of corn 
would thereby acquire a continuation advanta- 
geous to the two nations: — advantageous to 
America, becaufe the certainty of a place of 
depofit, fafe and little expenfive, would caufe 
grain to be fent more frequently ; advantage- 
ous to France, becaufe, belides the continual 
pofleffion 6f an important commodity, and 
which would guarantee it from every manoeu- 
vre of interior monopoly, thefe depofitories 
would furnifli the means of a coafting trade, 
almoft continual, from the north of France to 
the fartheft part of the Mediterranean. 

France does not grow all the corn (he 
confumes*; (he is obliged to get it from the 
north, from Sicily, and the coafts of Africa ; 

^ This is a fa£^, though contrary to the common opinion* 
Another fad, which proves the nece{rity of admitting corn at 
a low rate, fuch as the corn of America 19, that three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of the province of Beauce, which produces 
fuch fine corn, eat black bread and no other, and of which 
they have not even enough. What muft this fcarcity be in . 
other provinces where no corn is grown ? 

that 
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that of the United States ought to be more pro- 
per for her, for two realbns : Firft, it muft be 
cheaper, being the produce of a cultivating peo- 
ple. Secondly, the people have more various 
ajid general wants of frefh provifions than the 
fouthcrn countries of Europe, The American 
may receive wines, fine oils, and fruits of France, 
in exchange for his corn. The Neopolltan, the 
Sicilian, and the African, cannot be paid in the 
fame manner* 

Finally, there is another confideration favour- 
able to the importation of American corn: it 
may cafily arrive at Honfleur* ; there it may 
be ftored up, and undergo all the proceflcs ne- 
ceffary to its prefer vation ; proceffes which are 
become very (imple and little expenfive-[-. 

Thefe 

♦ I quote Honfleur, bccaufe this port, from various cir- 
cumflances, ufelcfs to mention here, is deftincd by nature to 
become the depofitory of a great commerce, and that cfpc- 
cially of the United States with France. The project of 
making it a free port has been under confideration ; and it 
is to the greateft intereft of France that this projed (hould be 
carried into execution. 

t ITiefc confift in nothins^ but placing magazines in the 
•pen air, opened to dry winds, and conftrufted in fuch a 
manner as to be entirely removed. This operation, per- 
formed o'hce a fortnight, in proper weather, needs only to be 
repeated a certain number of •iir.es; after which the corn 

may 
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Thefe eftabliflhments would keep up a confidefj^ 
able quantity of foreign corn within the reach 
of the capital, a greater advantage than may 
be imacrined. 

There are ftill other motives which ought to 
engage the French to encourage the importa- 
tion of American corn. They have need of 
it for the vaft magazines which the land and 
fea forces, and frequently fcarcity, oblige them 
to keep ftored. 

What fhould hinder Government from form- 
ing magazines of American corn in the French 
fugar iflands, which tempefts, conflagrations, 
and other unforefeen accidents, expofe fo fre- 
quently to famine, becaufe contradted viftual- 
ling is carried on by monopolifers, who fend but 
little in order to fell dear ? 

may be left in a heap, without fear of its heating* Experi- 
ments of this kind have been carefully made. The method 
of preferving corn ufcd at Geneva may be quoted : The go* 
vernment has eftablifhed one of its greateft revenues in the 
faie of corn to the people, and its intereft has^ confequentl^i 
led it to improve the art of preferving this commodity* Be* 
Ades, in depofitories deftined wholly to the corn dealers, the 
fame corn never remains long enough to render its pteferva^ 
tion difficult. There is fome reafon to believe that the (alfi 
{ air of the fea is favourable for it« 

SECTION" 
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SECTION IV. 

MASTS, YARDS, AND OTHER TIMBER FOR THE 
NAVY* 

France, like other European ftates which 
have a royal navy and fleets of merchant (hips 
to keep in repair, ittiports timber from Livonia 
and Ruffia. This general magazine begins to 
be exhaufted ; the quality of its marts is not 
fo good as formerly. This commerce is, more- 
over, attended with the difadvantage to France 
of requiring confiderable remittances of money, 
without reckoning the inconveniences of a dan- 
gerous navigation, frequently interrupted by 
ice; alfo the competition of feveral nations, 
which their proximity and many other circum- 
ftances naturalize, fo to fpeak, in the ports and 
fcas of the North ; advantages which the French 
cannot have. 

Thefe confiderations ought to determine 
France to turn her attention to the United 
States, to procure from them the timber necef- 
fary for her navy, and maft timber efpecially. 
There is but one objedion to this, and it arifes 
from prejudice* It is pretended in France, that 

Vol. IL P the 
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the quality of American timber is very much 
inferior to that of the Baltic. Some people go 
fo far as to maintain that it is improper for the 
conftrudlion of veflels. I have reafon to believe 
that thi$ judgment is not only hafty, but dic- 
tated either by ignorance, or the partiality of 
perfons intercfted in the Baltic timber. 

.It is not in the laws of nature, that immenfc 
countries, whofe afpefts are as varied as thofc 
of Europe can be, and in whofe foil there are 
the fame diverfities, fliould produce no timber 
but of a quality inferior to that of the timber 
of Europe. 

Better directed inquiries, and a more atten- 
tive examination, will foon deftroy this preju- 
dice againft the quality of American timberi 
a prejudice fo much the more difagreeable, as 
it would deprive the commerce between France 
and the United States of an article important 
to the two nations. 

If France will inform herfelf ferioufly of this 
matter, let her confult even the enemies. of 
America ; let her confult Lord Sheffield, fo 
moderate in his eulogiums, when it is necef&ry 
to give them to the independent Americans. 
His Lordfliip fays exprefsly, ** that the nego- 
** ciators of the treaty of peace, who have ceded 

"tho 
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•* the territory of Penobfcot, to the eaft of 
•* Cafco bay, belonging to Great Britain, de* 
*' {crve the fevereft ccnfure ; as this country 
** produces, without con tradition, the beft 
*• timber. The coaft,*' adds his Lordfhip, 
** is covered with timber proper for navigatioa 
** and other ufes, and in quantities fufficient to 
" the wants of Great Britain for centuries to 
•' come. The white pine, known in England 
*• by the name of the Weymouth Pine, or 
** the Pine of New England, abounds in this 
** territory ; it is inconteftably the beft for 
*• mafts, and grows there to a prodigious 
*• height." 

This is confirmed to us by men who have 
travelled and refided in the United States. 
Thefe men affurc us, that the States produce 
all kinds of timber of which we are in need, 
and that the white pine of the Coanc6ticut, 
Fenobfcot, and Kennebeck rivers is, at leaft, 
equal in quality to that pf the north of Europe. 
The (hip-builders of Philadelphia efteem it fo 
much, that they begin to nnake ufe of it for 
fide planks above the furface of the water. 

Green oak, of which there are fuch fine fo- 
refts in Georgi«i, unites the moft precious qua- 
Kties ; it may be procured, from St. Mary's, 

Pa 'of 
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of a more confiderable fcantling than that 
which comes from the Lievant and the ifland 
of Corfica ; it is compaft, the worms never at- 
tack it, and its duration is unequalled. The 
green oak of Carolina is the hardeft timber 
known ; — the veffels built with it are of a very 
long duration. 



SECTION V. 

SKINS AND FURS. 

In this trade Lx)rd Sheffield looks upon the 
United States as dangerous rivals to Canada; 
and it is not without reafon that his lordfhip is 
of this opinion. 

The proximity of the great eftabliihments 
which the independent Americans form at pre- 
fent at Piijburgh^ and in many other places of 
their pofleflions beyond the mountains, muft 
infenfibly give them great advantages in this 
commerce, and make them partake with Cana* 
da a large (hare of the profits.- 

In fa6l, the regions fituated between the wa- 
ters of the lake Ontario^ and thofc of the Mif- 
liffippi, interfered by the numerous rivers 
which fall into the South and North-Weft of 

Lake 
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Lake Ericj of the Michigan^ and of the Superior^ 
as far as the Ouifconfing* ^ and even to the lac 
des bois ; the great undertakings in which the 
Virginians are at prefent employed, to improve 
the navigation of the Pctowmack^ to the foot of 
the Alle-Gheny; the probability of another 
communication with the ultratpontane waters, 
by means of the weftern branches of the Suf- 
quihannah ; without omitting the facility with 
wjiich the inhabitants of the ftate of New York 
went to Niagara before the war, in going up 
the Hudfon's river from their capital to Albany, 
beyond that of the Mohawks, croiling the little 
lake of Oneida, and by means of an eafy carii* 
age going down the river of Ofwego^ in the 
mouth of which the Ontario forms an excellent 
harbour; all thefe reafons, and many others 
which relate not only to geography, but to 
climate, proximity, &c. mufl in a few years put 
the Americans in poffeflion of the greatell part 
of the fur trade* 

Thefe advantages will be flill more certain, 
when the Ehglilh (hall have evacuated the forts 

* A great river which falls into the Miffiffippi, at fevca 
hundred leagues from the fea. 

P3 of 
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of Niagara*, the great eftabliChmcnt of the 
ftreight-f , and that of the Michillimakinack J, 

The annual fales in London of furs from Ca- 
nada, produced, in 1782, four millions ievea 
hundred thoufand livrcs tournois, fomething 
more in 1783, and in 1784 they amounted to 
upwards of five millions. . AH thcfe furs are 
paid for with Englifh manufad:ures, and the 
fourth part is prepared in England, by which 
their value is doubled. Now this rich com* 
merce, carried on by way of Quebec, will cer- 
tainly fall as foou as the forts and the countries 
which they command (hall be reflored to the 
Americans. It is from this confideratioqi that 
the reftitution of thefe forts is withheld ; to the 
period of which jthe Engiifli look forward with 
pain. 

^ A very important one, which commands the fpace of tht 
thirteen leagues which feparates the lakes Erie and Onfario^ 

t A city founded by the French, on the height of St. 
Claire, which carries the waters of the lakes Michigan and 
Huron into the Erie. 

i A fort and eftablifliment at the point, in the ifland of this 
name, which commands the paffage of the falls of St. Mary, 
through which the waters of the upper lake fall into tbofcof 
Ae Huron, 

" JECTIOK 
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SECTION VI. 
RICE, INDIGO, FLAX-SEED. 

"It IS not poflible to fpeak of American rice 
without thinking of the pernicious inconveni- 
ences which its cultivation produces. The 
wretched flaves who cultivate it, obliged to be 
half the year in water, are expofed to fcrophu- 
lous diforders and a premature death. It is faid, 
that this ccnfideration prevents the ftates, 
wherein rice is produced, from aboliftiing fla- 
very. Free men would not devote themfelves 
willingly to this deftru£live labour*. 

Were this evgn true, and that in the fyftem 
of liberty means could not be found to recon- 
cile this culture to the health of the labourers, 
a fufEcient motive could not be drawn from it 
to condemn to death, or to cruel difeafes, a part 

* Rice is cultirated in Pitdmont and in Italy, by people 
who have no habitations, and are known by the name of Ban- 
ditti, the fruit of the bad political conftitutions of that part of 
Europe. When thefe Banditti have finiflied their work, the 
Sbirres conduct them to the frontiers, for fear of the diforders 
to which their inadion and mifery might incline them. 

P4. of 
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of our fellow creatures, born free, equal us*, 
and with an equal right to live. Were the 
culture of this commodity even abfolutely ne* 
ceflary, this neceflity would give us no right 
over the lives of negroes, or it would be the 
effedl of a ftate of war ; for fervitude was never 
a right, 

* They are of a difFerent colour from that of the Euro- 
peans ; but does the quality of man depend on colour ? Are 
not the negroes organized as we are ? Have not they like us 
every thin? which belongs to the produ£tion of the (pecies, to 
the formation of ideas, and to their development I If their , 
black colour ought to have any moral effect, to have any in* 
fluence over their fate, or to determine our condu£l towiutis 
them, it fhould be that of inducing us to leave them where 
they are, and not to force then) away from their country | not 
to punifh them by the mod barbarous treatment on account 
of their colour; not to drag them into a foreign land, to con- 
demn them there to the viie and painful life of animals. Do 
they come and offer themfelves voluntarily as ilaves? Dp 
they aflc to leave thofe torrid zones, wherein nature fe^ms to 
have circumfcribed them by th^ir colour, as (he has dorie by 
us in more temperate ones by our white complexions ? TTieir 
wants being few, keep them in ignorance; we add every 
thing capable of changing it into imbecility, and we argue 
upon this degradation, of which we are the culpable authors, 
to tranquillize ourfelyes on the juft reproaches which nature 
makes us ! Can we boaft therefore of our knowledge, as long 
as it remains an accomplice in thefe horrors f See on diis 
fubjffl, rexamcn critique des Voyages^ de M. dc Chaftclux. 

There 
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There is a fpecies of dry rice no way dange- 
rous to cultivate. Moreover the example of the 
Chinefe and the Indians, among whom the 
culture of rice makes not fuch ravages, ought 
to make us hope, that in imitating them life 
and health would be rcftored to men, of which 
we have never had a right to deprive them. 

After having confidered this produftion as a 
man (hould confider it, I mud now confider it 
as a merchant ought to do. 

The French government has not yet taken a 
determined refolution relative to the introduc- 
tion of American rice. It is a wholefbme and 
(imple article of fubfiftence, proper to fupply 
the place of principal commodities. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that the multiplication of 
articles t>f fubfiftence ought to be encouraged ; 
it would render life lefs painful to the people, 
increafe population, and confequently natural 
riches. 

If France wiflies to have a great and folid 
commerce with the United States, (he ought 
to admit all the produdions of the Unite4 
States. 

The Americans exported annually, during 

the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, to Great Bri« 

tain and the fouth of Europe, a hundred and 

3 fifteen 
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fifteen thoufand barrels of rice, worth fix mil- 
lions and a half of livres tournois*. It is the 
moft confiderable article of exportation after to- 
bacco, wheat, and flour. It deferves there- 
fore that France (hould think of it for her 
commerce, and endeavour to bring it into her 
ports, to be diftributed there to other European 
markets* 

i INDIGO. 

The fame thing may be faid of the indigo 
of the Carolinas and Georgia ; it makes a part 
of the important produdions of the United 
States, and is confumed in Europe;— it is there- 
fore neceflary to open for its reception all the 
French ports, and afterwards to give it eafy 
communications. The Englifh received of it 
annually, during the years 1768, 1769, and 
J 7 70, to the amount of three millions of livres 
tournois f. It was principally confumed in 
England, Ireland, and the north of Europe, by 
rcafon of its low price. The indigo of St, Do- 
mingo is much dearer. 

♦ The exportation from Charledown, from December 
1784, 10 December 1785, amounted to 67,713 barrels. 

t The exportation of dye-ftufF,mi^de .in 1785, from Cbaifef* 
town, amounted Co 500,920 pound wpjght. 

The 
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The Indigo of Carolina and Georgia h^sJ)6^ 
quired a much better quality fince thcphrft 
quantities of it arrived in England ; but I have 
not learnt that it is to be compared with the 
indigo of Domingo. Travellers fay, that Ca- 
rolina produces indigo almofi: as good as that of 
the French iflands. 

There are kinds of dying to which low 
priced indigo is proper ; and, for this reafon, 
certain dyers ule that of the Carolinas^and Geor- 
gia. In thefe cafes, it will always have the 
preference. Therefore American indigo Ihould 
be admitted as long as there is a confumption 
for it, for the Americans will continue to cul- 
tivate it ; and fince this cultivation cannot be 
prevented, the moft advantageous thing is to 
flrive to become agents in the general com- 
merce of America. 

FLAX-SEED, 

North America fent to England and Ireland, 
during the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, flax- 
feed to the amount of two millions and a half 
of livres tournois; — it was all confumed in 
Great Britain. The advantage of paying for 
this . feed with Irifh linens, gave it the prefer^ 
Mice to that of Flanders and the Baltic, Flax-^ 

feed 
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feed from thefe countries is, moreover, very 
dear. 

It is the bufinefs of thofe French merchants, 
who may be interefted in the commerce with 
the United States, to confider what advantages 
they may derive from this commerce. If the 
culture of flax becomes extenfive in France, fo- 
reign feed ought to be preferred for two reafbns : 
— the quaUty of the prod uft ion is improved by 
ity and there is more advantage in fpinning flax 
in peopled and indudrious countries, than in 
letting it ripen to gather feed. It appears, that 
flax-feed comes not in abundance, but from 
countries where there are not hands fufficient 
to fpin, or give the firfl preparation, even to 
the flax they produce; it is then proper to cul- 
tivate it for its feed, which becomes a confider- 
able article of commerce : as long as this flate 
of things fubfifts, it muft alfo be proper for 
peopled countries to get flax- feed from abroad. 

Flanders feems to be an exception;, but the 
exportation of flax is there prohibited, for the 
purpofe of encouraging fpinning, &c.; in this 
cafe Flanders, being a country very proper for 
the cuhivation of flax, may leave to many cul- 
tivators of this plant no other refource than the 
commerce of the feed. It is probable, that if 

the 
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the flax could be fcnt from Flanders, after the 
firft preparation for fpinning, nobody would 
think of gathering the feed. 

SECTION vn. 

NAVAL STORES, SUCH AS PITCH, TAR, AN1> 
TURPENTINE. 

Before the emancipation of America, England 
received confiderable fupplies of thefe articles 
from America, particularly from Carolina and 
tlie fouth. The quantities of thefe articles 
amounted annually, during the years 1768, 
1769, and 1770, to twenty- feven thoufand 
feven hundred barrels of pitch; eighty-two 
thouiand four hundred barrels of tar; and 
twenty-eight thoufand one hundred of turpen- 
tine: the whole amounting, in the port of 
exportation, to one million two hundred aid 
twenty-eight thoufand livres tournois. 

Thefe (lores were very valuable to the Eng- 
lifli, as well for their commerce as for their 
proper confumption. Two confiderable ma- 
nufaftures, eftablifhed at Hull, were fupported 
by them ; tar was there converted into pitchy 
confiderable quantities of it were exported to 

the 
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the fouth, where it was received in competi* 
tioii with that from the north of Europe* 
Turpentine, converted in thefc manufaftures 
into oil or fpirit, furniftied a confiderable objeft 
of commerce. England confumes a great deal 
of it in the preparation of colours, varniflies, 
&c. 

The American revolution has not made the 
Englifh lofe fight of thefe ftores: the want 
they have of them makes it imprudent to truft 
wholly to the exportation of thefe articles from 
Ruflia and Sweden, where the Engli(h have 
the Dutch for competitors. Moreover, the 
navigation of America, Icfs dangerous than 
that of the Baltic, is not, like the. lad, limited 
to a certain time of the year, it is confcqucntly 
more frequent and lefs expenfive ; fa that thcfc 
ftores will come for a long time from America 
at a lower price than from the north. Ameri- 
can tar is as good as that of Europe, thicker and 
more proper for making pitch ; it is preferred* 
for (heep, even at a higher price. American 
turpentine is inferior to none but that of 
France. 

An Englifh merchant has taught the Ruffians 
how to'fumiih as good turpentine as that from 
any other nation : this production will be ia 

7 grca^ 
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great abundance there, by the numerous and 
immenfe forefts of firs in the neighbourhood of 
Archangel, where their corps are depofited. 

This ftate of things (hews to France what 
value ftie ought to attach to the naval flores 
which may be furniftied from America. The 
quantities of them exported from Charleftowii 
becomes more and m9re confiderable*. The 
fandy foil near the fea, in North Carolina and 
the fouth of Virginia, produces a great quanti- 
ty of firs, from which tar and turpentine arc 
extracted ; this is done without much trouble, 
and the facility of felling and preparing the trees 
is a great encouragement. 

• In 1782,-2041 barrels of pitch, tar, and turpcntinet 
were exported froai Ckarleftown. In 1783, — 14697 barrels. 
I know not. how many barrels the exportation of 1784 
amounted to ; but that of 1 785 confided of 1 7,000. The fame 
increafe is obferved in other articles. The moil confiderable is 
rice, afterwards indigo ; — the other articles are, tobacco, deer- 
(kins, timber, wheat, butter, wax, and leather. This expor-. 
tatioa amounts to near" four hundred thoufand pounds fter- 
ling. 
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SECTION VIII. 

TIxMBER AND WOOD, FOR CARPENTERS AND 

COOPERS wook; such as staves, cask* 

HEADS, PLANKS, BOARDS, &C. 

France as well as England ought to be, for 
their own interefts, engaged to favour the im- 
portation of thefe articles, of which the United 
States can furnifh fuch great quantities. 

Timber fails in France, and will become more 
and more fcarce; population deftroys it: — ^yct 
timber muft be found for houfes, mills, &c. — 
hogiheads muft be made for fugars ; calks and 
barrels for wine, brandy, &c. Thefe articles 
of timber are principally furaifhed from the 
North to the ports of France — but they be- 
come dear, their quality diminifhes, and the 
Americans have the advantage in the carri- 



age*. 



The 



* It IS neceflary to give our readers an ideft of the price of 
fome of thefe articles: an American very converiant in diem 
has furni(hed us with the neceflary particulars. 

White oak planks, of two inches and a half thick, fawtd by 
the hand, were fold, in 1785, at fifteen piaftres, or two hun- 
dred and fixty livres ten fols tournois, the thoufand feet. 

Ordinary 
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The value of thefe articles, exported from 
America to Great Britain only, amounted to 
two millions of livres tournois in the year 1770, 
according to a ftatement drawn up in the Cuf- 
tom-Houfe of Bofton. The general exporta- 
tions to the Englifli, French, American, and 
Spanifh iflands, and to the different parts of 
Europe, are immenfe, and become daily more 
confiderable. Were not this timber of a good 
quality, the increafe of this commerce would 
not be fo rapid. The French have iri this re- 
ipe£k fomc prejudices, which it is of importance 
to dcftroy. If the American flaves are efteem* 
cd in making rum calks, &c. they will un- 
doubtedly preferve our brandies^ 

Ordinary planks of fine white pine an inch thick, fourteen 
or fifteen feet long, and from a foot to fourteen inches wide, 
were fold at the fame time at feven piaftres, or thirty-feven 
livres tournois, the thoufand feet.— Thofe of a double thick- 
nefs, double the price. 

Planks, from two to five inches thick, and from fifteen to 
Cxty feet long, at twenty-one pounds New York money, or 
two hundred and feventy-three livres tournois, the thoufand 
feet.— The fame perfon faid he had fecn curbs or bent tim- 
ber at ten (hillings, New York money, a ton^ the expence of 
ciUtiiig, &c. not included. 
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SECTION IX. 

VESSELS CONSTRUCTED IN AMERICA, TO HE 
SOLD OR FREIGHTED. 

It has been obferved that the bulk of the 
commodities which might be exchanged by the 
commerce between France and the United 
States, was, at an equal value, much more con- 
liderablc on the fide of America than that of 
France. There refults from this, that in thefe 
exchanges a great number of American veffels 
muft be fubjcft to return to America m ballaft* 
— This ftate of things would certainly be pre- 
judicial to the commerce between the two na- 
tions, if fome compenfation could not be efta- 
bhihcd which fhould remove the inequality. 

This compenfation may be made in a very 
advantageous manner to both. The indepen- 
dent Americans conftruft veflels for fale : if it 
be agreeable to a nation to purchafe of another 
the articles which this manufactures at a lefs 
cxpence, and with more means, it followSf 
that the French ought to buy American veflels; 

zodf 
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and, in faft^ this commerce begins to be efta- 
bliflied. 

Lord Sheffield reprobates this commerce 
with refpeft to his own country. — '' Its exift-, 
•' ence," fays his Lordfliip, ** depends on its 
" navy ; this depends as much on Englilh fliip- 
" builders as on Englifh failors ; therefore, of 
*' all trades, that of fhip-building is the moft 
** important to be preferved in Great Britain*" 
The advances, according to his Lordftiip^ are 
of little confequence, and thefe veflHs not be- 
ing deftined to be fold to foreigners, what they 
coft ought to be confidered fo much the lefs, as 
the expence is incurred in the country* 

Lord Sheffield prefumes alfo, that (hip-build- 
ing will be encouraged in New Scotland, Ca- 
nada, the Ifland of St. John, &c. Finally, his 
Lordfhip declares, " that the encouragement 
*' of (hip-building in the' United States is ruin- 
" ous to Great Britain ; that it is the fame to 
** thofe who may purchafe American built vef- 
*'fels; becaufe, notvvithftanding their cheap- 
*' nefs, thefe veflfels are little durable, from the 
^* nature of their materials.'* This obfervatiou 
relates particularly to velfels built for fale, 
which, his Lordfhip fays, " are very inferior to 
thofe which are befpoken/' 

0^2 It 
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It cannot be denied, that it is of confequencc 
to a nation which attaches a great importance 
to its navy, to have (hip- builders. The repairs 
&c. of which veffels are conftantly in want^ 
would be badly diredled, if there were not, in 
the clafs of workmen to whom this induftry 
belongs, men capable of conftruding a veflel, 
and habituated to this conftruftion. What is 
flill more, as foon as a nation has a navy, it is 
greatly to its intereft to poffefs every means of 
improving it ; and the pofleflion of thefe means 
is fo much more fecurc when there are efta^ 
bliftiments in the country which, in this cafe, 
fupport emulation, by the conftant exercife of 
the art. 

But it does not follow, that to prefervc fuch 
an advantage, a nation ought to have no other 
veffels than thofe which are home built : it is 
here neceffary to diftinguifh (hips belonging to 
the royal navy from merchant (hips. The firft 
are alone fufficient to employ a requifite num- 
ber of able builders, and to fupply every thing 
which the conftrudion and repairs of veffels 
require. But merchant (hips, of which a con- 
(iderable number is wanted, may be procured 
from abroad, if thofe of an equal quality can be 
had at a price coniiderably lefs. 

Will it be faid, that a nation becomes fo 

much 
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much the more powerful at fea, as the con- 
ftrudioa of veflels is encouraged in her ports ? 
that under this point of view it is neceflary to 
be cautious not to furnifh the independent 
Americans the nieans of forming a navy, which 
would render them formidable ? that it is at 
leaft unneceflary to haften thcfe means ? 

If this confideration were true, it would in 
fomc mcafure impofe on France a law to en- 
courage the United States to form their navy : 
for, however formidable her own may be, (he 
has too many natural obftacles to remove for 
her navy to be the efFed of any thing but painful 
efforts, and confequently that it (hould be an 
eftablifhment wcry difficult to maintain, — very 
cxpenfive, and fubju(3: to long intermiflions* 
And fince it is neceflary to fpeak conflantly of 
a threatening rivality, — of an armed rivality,— 
Prance has the greateft intereft, to balance 
more furely the force of her rivals, by calling 
to her aid the naval force of* a friendly people, 
r— of a people to whom nature has been prodi- 
gal in the means (he has given them of having 
9 coniicjerable one. 

But the policy which refufed to purchafe 
American velTels, for fear the Americans (hould 
become formidable at fea, would be badly 

0^3 founded. 
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founded, A fure manner of retarding the cfta* 
blifliment of a navy, by a nation which pof- 
fefles the means and materials; the power and 
aftivlty which fuch a great eftablifhment re- 
quires, is to employ it continually in the con- 
ftrudlion of veflels for fale, and to habituate it 
to this kind of commerce. If this nation, and 
fuch IS the pofition of the United States, has 
nothing to fear interiorly from any other power, 
it will certainly defpife all fuch military prepa- 
rations, whofe profit and utility will not be fo 
immediately perceived, as the frequent gains of 
peaceful commerce. Therefore, let the inde- 
pendent Americans be perfuaded to build veflels 
for fale : let them not be provoked to build 
fhips for defenfive and ofFenlive operations, and 
they will neglciH: the great means with which 
nature has furnifhed them, of having a refpe<S- 
able navy: they will even negledl them, when 
greater riches, and a more confiderable popula- 
tion, (hall facilitate to them the ufc of their 
natural means. 

Far from fuffcring by this new arrangement 
of things, France would gain thereby. This 
idea will undoubtedly appear extraordinary, be- 
caufe, in abandoning workmanship to American 
(Jiip-builders, France is deprived of it : but how 

eafily 
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^afily may flie compenfate this apparent lofs! 
In hdiy when nothing is to be had without la- 
bour, it is then confidered as real riches : there- 
fore, it ought to be employed with a prudent 
economy, efpecially in the fyftem of national 
rivalities. The workmen who will not build 
veflels, will make cloth, with which vciTels 
may be paid for. The expence of manufac- 
turing thefe cloths will be paid at home, as that 
for the conftruftion of veflels would have been ; 
by which means, thefe will be had at a cheaper 
rate. This labour and expence will therefore 
produce greater advantages, and place the na* 
tion in a more defirable relation with its rivals. 

Finally, Lord Sheffield, whofe narrow policy 
is here refuted, propofes that (hip-building 
fhould be encouraged in Canada, New Scot- 
land, &c. But do phyfical circumftances fa- 
vour thefe countries as much as the United 
States ? Can England reap real advantages from 
this encouragement? It is a queftion with 
which feveral writers have combated Lord 
Sheffield, and on which I cannot decide. 

But if England had this refource, France 
would be without it. VeflTels built in America 
will always coft her lefs than her own, or thofc 

0^4 conftrufted 
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conftruiSted elfewhere : (he ought therefore to 
favour the introduftioa of the firft. 

A celebrated minifter, whom France has 
rcafon to regret, thought as follows: his defign 
was to get a part of the veflels of the French 
navy conftruded in Sweden ; he thereby ex- 
pefted to make great favings: they will be 
greater and more real, in getting the veflels 
conftrufted in the United States, 

The Englifli themfelves will not be able to 
refift the force of things ; they will fooner or 
later return to the ufe of American veflels; for 
thefe coft but ^ third * of what Englifli veifels 
are built for ; and cheapnefs is the firft law of 
commerce. 

The bad quality attributed to American vef- 
fels is a fable, ariling from the followmg cir- 
cumftances : in the contention for indepen*' 
dence, the Americans built veflTels in hafte, to 
arm them as cruifers : they were forced to nuikc 
ufe of wood which was green, and unprepared; 
other things were either wanting to thele vef- 
fels, or precipitately prepared. Confequently 

* In New England the conflru£lors of veflels make their 
bargains at the rate of three pounds fterling per ton, carpen- 
ter's work included. Qn the Thames, the price is nine 
pounds ilcrling for the work alone of the carpenter. 

the 
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the veflcls were imperfe£l; but this imperfec- 
tioa was but accidental. A cruife is a lottery, 
wherein no notice is taken of the goodnefs and 
durability of the veffel. Jt is fufficient that it 
be a good failer, this is the effential quality* 

Peace has re-eftabliftied the conftrudlion of 
veffels in the manner it ought to be ; and there 
are American veffels built before the war, and 
fome thirty years ago, which for goodnefs and 
duration are not inferior to any EngUfli vefTeL 

More progrefs has been made in America thaa 
any where elfe in the art of (hip-building; this 
is eafily explained : — it muft not be forgotten, 
when the independent Americans are fpoken of, 
that they are not recovering from a ftate of 
barbarity. They are men efcaped from Euro- 
pean civilifation, employed, fo to fpeak, in 
creating their country and refources : no (hac- 
kles reftrain their efforts, every thing in Europe 
is looked upon as perfedl, and made ufe of, 
without thinking of improving it. Thefe two 
effential differences caufe a very con(iderable 
one in the intenfity of induftry. 

Bodon has produced a man affonifhifig in the 
art of (hip-building. Long and clofely em- 
ployed in the fearch of means to unite fwiftnefs 
gf failing in veffels to their folidity, Mr. Peck 

has 
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has had the greateft fuccefs. It was his hand 
which produced the Belifarius, the Hazard, 
and the Rattlefnake, which were (b particularly 
diftinguifhed during the late war by their fwift- 
nels of failing. Veflels conftrufted by this 
able builder have qualities which others have 
not ; they carry a fourth more, and fail fafter. 
Thcfe fads are authenticated by a number of 
experiments. 

The Englifli themfelves acknowledge the 
fupcriority of American fhip-building : *' The 
** fincft veffcls," fays Colonel Champion, ** are 
•* built at Philadelphia ; the art of ftiip-build- 
♦* ing has attained in that city the higheft de- 
•* gree of perfcdlion. Great veflels are built in 
•• Now York, alfo in the Chefapeak, and in 
•• South Carolina : thefe laft, made of green 
•* oak, arc of an unequalled folidity and dura- 
•' bllity.*' 

The American proverb fays : That to have a 
perfect vejfel^ it muji have a Bofton bottom and 
Philadelphia ftdes. 

The French, if connoifleurs Be believed, arc 
very inferior to the Americans in the minutiae 
of ftiip-building. This fupcriority of America 
ought not to furprife us : it will ftili increafc. 
The independent Americans who inhabit the 

coaflsi 
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coafts, live by the fea, and pride themfelves ia 
navigation. As they have competitors, their 
genius will never fleep, nor will its efforts be 
(hackled in any nnanner whatever. In France, 
the people are, and ought to be cultivators ; 
the marine is but a fubordinate part, and by the 
nature of things, it muft enjoy but a very pre- 
carious confideration. Honour, which affefls 
the head of every Frenchman, is diftributed 
but at Paris and at Court ; and there men are, 
and muft ftill be, far from perceiving the im- 
portance of attaching merit to the improvement 
of (hip-building: it muft therefore languifh, or 
yield to that of the Americans. Hence it re- 
fults, that the French, in preferving every 
thing which can maintain amongft them an 
able clafs of (hip-builders, muft buy veflels of 
the Americans; . becaufe every convenience is 
"united to that of facilitating their reciprocal 
importations and exportations, of which the 
bulks are fo different in one nation from tho(e 
of the other. 

This circumftance is attended with the ad- 
vantage of procuring the French merchant an 
American vtfftl at a lefs price than if he had 
ordered it to be built, or if he bought it in 
America, becaufe it will always be more to 
'I the 
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the intereft of the American to fell his veffel, 
than to take it back in ballafl. 

Such is the fitncfs of American veflels for 
the French marine, and efpecially for mer- 
chant fervice ; fuch is that fitnefs for all the 
European powers who have harbours and fca- 
port towns, that I think a fure and commodi- 
ous road in Europe would foon be aflbrted with 
American veflels for fale, if every thing which 
can encourage a like depofitory were granted to 
the port wherein this road might be. This 
market for veflels will be efl:abli(hed; — the 
JEnglifti rejeft it. France will, in a fliort time, 
^ncoura^e it. 



SECTION X. 

©ENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PRECED* 
ING CATALOGUE OF IMPORTATIONS FROB| 
THE UNITED STATES INTO FRANCE. 

The lift which I have gone through of the 
articles with which the independent Americans 
may furnifli Europe in exchange for her mer- 
chandize is not very long; but thefe articles 
are confiderablc, and important enough Ui 
themfclves, to merit the attention of European 

merchants: 
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merchants: they are fufficient to deftroy the 
prejudices of thofe who, under the falfe pre- 
text of the inability of the Americans to furniih 
articles of exchange, difdain a reciprocal com- 
merce with the United States. Thefe articles 
are not, however, the only ones which France 
may receive from them. Independently of 
pot-a(h, fo precious to manufaftures, and of 
which the (carcity becomes daily more fenfi- 
ble ; iron, vegetable-wax, wool, flax, hemp, &c. 
may increafe the number. The Englifli re- 
ceived of pot-afti to the amount of four hun- 
dred thoufand livres per annum, during the 
years 1768, 1769, and 1770; pot-afti being 
the produce of the wood burnt by the Ameri- 
cans, and as the burning of wood mud increafe 
with the number of people, the quantities of 
pot-a(h muft have increafed with population. 

I ought to hope that this work, once known 
in the United States, will excite the indepen- 
dent Americans to co-operate with me, in what 
I have propofed to myfelf, which is to fpread 
inftruftion on every thing which relates to 
their country. They will make known to 
Europe, in a more extenfive and complete man- 
ner, every thing which can maintain that reci- 
.procal commerce in favour of which I write: 
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they will aflemble in a work correfpondenf t6 
this, all that I have been able to cxpofe but im-» 
perfedly : they will redlify my errors. I in- 
vite them to apply to this interefting fubjedl : 
I pray them to give it for a bafis, more philofo- 
phical, and philanthropical principles, than thofe 
which have hitherto direfted the jealous indufi- 
try of each fociety. Fdr each, led on by a 
blind ambition, has wiflied to embrace every 
thing, to do every thing at home, and furni(h 
every thing to others; each has taken for 
principle to receive nothing from others, except 
it be gold; each has accuftomed itfelf to look 
iipon every produdion, manufactured or unma- 
nufactured, which it fent abroad as a profit, and 
all thofe which it received as fo many lofles. 
Such is the falfe principle, according to which 
all the European nations have directed their ex- 
terior commerce. 

What would be the confequence of a like 
fyftcm, if it continued to prevail? All nations 
would be ftrangers to each other, and exterior 
commerce ablblutely annihilated; becaufe it 
tends to take from this commerce that which 
fupports it. For the gold which is wiflied for 
in payment for exportations is refufcd to thofe 
who would obtain it : all nations look upon the 

neccflity 
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neceffity of giving it alike ; that it is difadvan- 
tageous — and ftrive to avoid it. If, thereforcy 
on one fide, none will take returns in kind, 
and on the other, nobody will difpoffefs himfelf 
of his gold, what will become of exchanges ? 
what will beconme of commerce ? 

Nature, which intended to make men fo' 
many brothers, and nations fo manjr families y 
-^nature, which, to unite all men by the fame 
tie, has given them wants, which place then)! 
in a ftate of dependence one on the other;— 
this wife nature has, by the diftributioa of her 
gifts, anticipated and condemned this cxclufivc 
fyftem. She has faid to the inhabitants of 
Nantucket, The rock which thou inhabit is 
rude and ftormy ; renounce, therefore, the dc- 
fire of drawing from it, the delicious wines and 
fruits which more calm and temperate climates 
produce. Look at the fca which furrounds 
thee, — that is thy property and thy treafure: I 
have made it inexhauftible ; and if thou knoweft 
how to make ufe of it, if thou wilt confine 
thyfelf thereto, all the enjoyments of the other 
continent are thine : a fingle ftroke of a har- 
poon, dexteroufly thrown, will produce a thou- 
fand times more wine in thy cellar, than if by 

a painful 
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a painful cultivation thou continued obftinate^ 
in adting contrary to my intentions. 

Nature holds the fame language to the other 
inhabitants of the earth : (he tells the French 
to ufe all their efforts in the fruitful foil which 
fhe has given them, and to ceafe traverfing fo- 
reign feas to obtain, at an immenfe expence and 
much ri(k, the fifli and oil which the inhabi- 
tants of Nantucket procure with greater facility 
and more fuccefs and economy. 

Why fliould not all nations under ftand a lan- 
guage fo fimple, fo wife, and fo proper to pro- 
duce univerfal harmony ? But how are they to 
be made to underftand it? By what means arc 
they to be prevailed upon to adopt it ? What 
means are proper to engage nations which 
might have a diredl commerce between them, 
to lign a treaty of commerce, which ihould 
leave each at liberty to furnifh that which it 
could export better and cheaper than others ; 
and thus eflablilh exchanges on the immutable 
laws of nature ? 

As foon as nations (hall be enlightei>ed 
enough to perceive the advantage of fuch a 
treaty, from that moment it will ceafe to be 
neceflary, and every other treaty will bo ftiU 
lefs fo. It will then be feen, that they all cen- 
ter 
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ter in the fingle word liberty. It will be difco- 
vered that liberty can put every thing in it3 
place ; that liberty alone, without negociatiou 
or parchnnent, can every where give birth to 
an advantageous induftry. Finally, that every 
where, and at all times, (he has fported with 
thofc commercial conventions, of which politi- 
cians have fo ridiculoufly boaftedj of thofe 
conventions wherein the cont rafting parties are 
inceffantly on the defenfive with refpcfl to 
each other; inceffantly difpofed to deceive, and 
frequently multiply the feeds of war in a work 
of peace. 

Under fuch a fyftem of liberty, there would 
be no longer occafion for craftinefs in national 
policy with refpcft to commerce: — of what ufe 
would it be? No more ftrife; for it would 
have no objeft : no more jealoufy or rivality ; 
no more fear of making others profper and be- 
come rich ; becaufe the riches of each ftate 
would be advantageous to the whole. In a 
word, according to this fyftem, each nation 
would wi(h the other more means, in order to 
have more to give and more to receire. Com- 
merce would become what it ought to be, the 
exchange of induftry againft induftry ; of en^ 
joyments againft enjoyments, and not againft 

Vol. II. R deprivations : 
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deprivations: finally, a ftate of riches, without 
poverty on any fide. 

What people have more right and title than 
the Americans, to be the firft in adopting fo 
philanthropical a fyfl:em, and which is fo con- 
formable to the laws of nature ; at lead to do 
nothing which Ihall retard it among them? 
Let their Con grefs,— that refpeftable affembly, 
which may become the light of nations, and 
from whofe deliberations univerfal happincfs 
may refult, — remain faithful to the indications 
of this nature; let it interrogate her conftantly, 
and give every nation the fame falutary habi- 
tude. 

If Europe refufes to admit the produdlions of 
the United States, let Congrcfs, — rejecting the 
poor policy of reprifals, — open, by a great and 
republican refolution, their ports to all Euro- 
pean produdious. What evil can refult from 
this to the independent /Americans? If Euro- 
pean prohibitions rendeced their means of ex- 
change ufelefs, European merchandize muft of 
courfc be without a market in America; or, 
falling to a mean price in the United States, it 
would become profitable to. the Americans, iu 
paying for it even with gold. 

The law may be given to an idle and de- 
graded 
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graded nation, but never to one which is afllve 
and induftrious. This always puiiifhes, in 
fome manner or other, the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of other nations. The force of things is 
alone fufficient to revenge it. 

It is a misfortune to the United States, in^ 
not having been able to enablifh at firft the 
noble fyftem of which I have fpokcn, and to 
be obliged to have recourfe to the miferable 
means of other governments, — that of impofing 
iluties on foreign merchandize to pay their 
^bts. Every impofition but a quit-rent upon 
lands is a fource of errors. The pretended pro- 
teeing duties impofed in Europe are one confe- 
quence of thefe errors, and of which the effect 
leads government aftray, lb far as to perfuade 
them, that they poflefs a creative force equal to 
that of the Divinity himfelf. And what are 
thcfe enterprifes by which men would force 
nature? Milerable hot-houfes, — wherein every 
thing is haftened to finifli the iboner; where- 
in induftry vainly exhaufts itfelf to fupport an 
unnatural exigence; and. wherein • a vigorous 
whole is frequently facriticed to a corrupted 
part. 

JLet the Americans carefully avoid fhefc 
erroneous enterprifes; — to infure themfclves 

R 2 therefrom, 
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therefrom, let them confider the ftate of Eu- 
rope. The Europeans have no longer any 
judgment in matters of impoft ; fimple ideas arc 
loft, and become impoflible to be realized by the 
metaphyfician which it is neceffary to employ 
to combat ignorance, prejudices, and habitudes : 
all ideas of juftice and propriety are confounded. 
A truth cannot be advanced without meeting, 
at every moment, falfe notions to combat. 
The man of information is fatigued, difgufted, 
and frequently at a lofs what to anfwer to ob- 
jeflions preceeding from habits of error. He 
perceives with concern, that the 'laws of hap- 
pinefs cannot be written, but upon tables from 
which there is nothing to be effaced : and fuch, 
I flatter myfelf, is the (ituation of the United 
States. They are yet virgin ftates, they arc 
unacquainted with the inflitutions which end 
in chaos, wherein the love of public good lofcs 
all its force. 

Montcfquieu obferves, that the entcrprifes of 
merchants are always neceflfarily mixed with 
public affairs ; but that in monarchies, public 
affairs are for the mod part fufpicious in the 
eyes of the merchants. But profperity and na- 
tional glory depend on commerce, as much in 
monarchies as in other conftitutions. It is 

therefore 
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therefore the intereft of monarchies to give to 
merchants that hope of profperity which they 
have in republics, and which inclines them 
with ardour to every kind of commercial enter- 
prife. 

Provincial admiuiftrations are the fureft means 
of producing this happy eftcft. If they were 
already eftabliflied, the French would compre- 
hend, how abfurd it isi to imagine that the 
United States will not difcharge their public 
debt ; how impoflible it is that Republicans 
fliould make ufe of the difhonourable refource 
of bankruptcy and deception; and that their 
public fpirit, their morals, and intereft, require 
them to difcharge this debt, contrafted for the 
moft legitimate and honourable caufe that ever 
cxifted ; and which. is otherways but an atom 
when compared with their immenfe refources, 
French merchants would then give themfelves 
lefs concern about the manner in which their 
merchandize was to be paid for in America. 
For in the improbable cafe of a want of Ame* 
rican produftions, or of precious metals, they 
have, as a laft refource, the paper of Congrefs 
and the States j which paper it is an advantage 
to acquire, by the price at which it is obtained, 
by the intereft it bears, the certainty of its be- 

H 3 ing 
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ing palt!, and by the confequent tranfmifliort 
which may be made of it in commerce to the 
Dutch merchant, to whom the paper of the 
whole world becomes ncccflary the moment it 
merits confidence. 

I have mentioned precious metals. The 
Americans arc in the neighbourhood of the 
countries which produce them. Thefe coun- 
tries are the abodes of indolence, which dif- 
penfes not with neceflarics. Skins, &c. of 
animals, and fome metals, are every thing that 
can be given there in exchange for articles of 
I'ubiiilcnce, which the inhabitants have not the 
courage to make their lands produce; and for 
the nccefiaries, for which they find it more 
convenient to pay with gold than with their 
induflry. The independent Americans will 
become factors, advantageoufly placed between 
European manufadlures, and the inhabitants of 
regions condemned by nature to the fterile pro- 
dudions of metals. All the powers of Spain 
cannot prevent this, nor ought even to under- 
take it. This new confideration promifing to 
the French payment, fo fooliflily defircd in 
gold, ought to encourage them to prepare 
for a commercial connexion with the United 
States. 

- CONCLUSION 
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CONCLUSION 

' AND REFLECTIONS ON THE SITUATION OF 
THE VNITtD STATES. 

It will be proper to finifli this volume by 
fome explanations of the pretended troubles 
which agitate the United States. Thefe ex- 
planations are neceffary to deftroy the unfa- 
vourable impreflions which muft be made by 
the unfaithful recitals of gazette writers, who, 
from fervile prejudices or mean intereft, afFeft 
to fpread doubts of the happy confequences of 
the revolution. If we believe thefe people, the 
independent Americans arc plunged into inex- 
tricable embarraflments, forced to become bank- 
rupts, given up to the moft violent anarchy, 
expofed to the tomahawk of the implacable In- 
dians, &c. How is it poflible to refolve to 
carry on a commerce with people whofe (itua- 
tion is fo deplorable ? Ought not their ruin to 
be feared rather than their fortune hoped for, 
in the connexions which it is wiflied to form 
with them ? 

It is neceffary to refute thefe falfchoods. It 
R4 is 
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is fo much the more fo, as ignorance eafity 
leads people, little acquainted with republican 
conftitutions, into error; and that, led aftray 
by the prejudices of their educations, a great 
number of Frenchmen look upon this form of 
government as a ftate perpetually in a ferment, 
wherein life and property are continually ex- 
pofed to the greateft dangers. 

Thefe prejudices lead to the belief of the 
moft puerile and abfurd fables. The lead at* 
tention is not paid to circumftances. Would 
the United States have a Congrefs of ma^ftrates 
if it were true that the people were at war with 
them ? For how could Congrefs and the magif- 
trates defend themfelves ? They have no other 
defence but the refpeft which each individual 
has for the law, this is their only force. It is 
the obligation that the conftitution impofes on 
them in common, with the meaneft citizens, of 
being obedient to the law, as the lad means which 
conftitute their only fafcty, and which maintains, 
in all cafes and every where, the authority which 
the people have confided in them. They can- 
not employ a phyfical force farther than the 
people are willing to lend them, becaufe they 
have neither an army nor foldiers in pay. 

A diverfity pf opinion cxifts wherever there 

are 
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are xnen. It belongs not to one conftitutioii 
more than to another ; but the efience of a re* 
publican government is to leave to each indivi- 
dual the liberty of exprefling his fentiments on 
.every fubjeft. 

In the United States, legiflation is more and 
more formed in proportion as things relative to 
each other are verified, extended, and multipli- 
ed. Is it aftonifliing that debates (hould arife 
on account of the different laws which are pro- 
pofed, difcufled, and adopted? Thefe debates 
become. public, animate converfation, and make 
it highly interefting. But is this a^iarchy ? 

The word anarchy is one of thofe words 
which has been moft abufed and mifapplied. It 
is therefore neceffary to explain it. 

Where anarchy reigns, there is neither chief, 
government, laws, nor fafety. Each individual 
becomes the defender of his own perfon, the 
focial contract is broken, and there is no longer 
any confidence or tranfadlions, becaufe there 
can be no more contrails. Authority, chang* 
ingat every inftant, its rules, principles, and aim, 
becomes cruel or contemptible ; it deftroys, or 
13 deftroyed. Such a ftate exifts not long ; or 
if it does exift, it foon divides fociety into arm- 
ed ^crds, enemies to each other, and which 

fubfifl; 
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fubfift but in proportion as they fear and coun- 
terbalance each other's power. 

Is any thing like this feen in the United 
States? Are there difputes even about the 
principles of the conftitution, the fundamental 
laws, or the propofed end ? Has not every thing 
relative to this been long (ince agreed upon ? 
The prefent debates relate wholly to fome 
rules of adnminiftration : it is upon the beft man- 
ner of ferving the public caute, and of Support- 
ing it, that minds are ftill in a falutary agita- 
tion; and this agitation hinders not more the 
regular courfe of public affairs and tranladlions, 
than the debates in the Englifti Parliament hin- 
der the monarch from naming to offices and 
conferring rank — than they flop the courfe of 
juftice, or are impediments to the affairs of every 
clafs of citizens. 

The word anarchy is proper to ftates which, 
like Egypt, have twenty-four Sovereigns, and, 
neither laws nor government. It is applicable 
to the degenerated confiitutions of Afia, where 
the adminiflration is divided into feveral depart- 
ments, independent of each other, traverling 
one another in their views and prctenfions, the 
operations of one part interfering with thofe of 
the other, all having the powqr of making par- 
ticular 
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ticular laws, or of fufpehding the cffeA of thofe 
which cxift. There a real anarchy reigns, be- 
caufe it is not known where the government is, 
nor in whom the legiflative power is vefted. 
This incertitude brings on difordcr, renders 
property unftable, and endangers perfonal fafe- 

None of thefe evils exift in the United States; 
America is not yet gnawed by the vermin 
which devour Europe, by indeftrudlible men- 
dicity 2 thieves render not her forefts danger- 
ous ; her public roads arc not ftained with blood 
ihed by aflaflins. How (hould there be aflaffins 
and robbers ? There are no beggars, no indigent 
perfons, no fubjefts forced to fteal the fub- 
fiftence of others to procure one to themfelves. 
Every man finds there lands to produce him ar* 
tides of fubfiftence ; it is not loaded with taxes, 
but renders to each, with ufury, a recompenf^ 
for his labour. A man who can live eafy and ho-* 
nourably, never confents to didionour himfclf by 
ufelefs crimes, which deliver him to the tor-? 
ments of reniorfc, diflionour, and the vengeance 
of focietv. 

The ravages of the {even years war were 
undoubtedly terrible; but as foon as the fauU 
ehion could be converted into a plough-fliare, 

the 
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the land became fertile, and mifery difappear*' 
ed. The American foldiers were citizens; and 
they were alfo proprietors before they became 
foldiers; they remained citizens in uniform, 
and returned to their profeffions on quitting it ; 
they did not fight for money, nor by profeffion, 
but for their liberty, their wives, children, and 
property ; and fuch foldiers never refembled 
the banditti of the old continent, who are paid 
for killing their fellow-creatures, and who kill 
on the highways for their own account, when 
peace obliges their mafters to diiband them. 
There has been feen in America (what the an- 
nals of the world prefent not in any ftate, ex- 
cept that of Rome) a General, adored by his 
foldiers, divert himfelf of his power as foon as 
his fer vices became no longer neceflary, and re- 
tire into the bofoni of peace and oblburity ; a 
numerous army, which was not paid, was feen 
generoufly to confent to difband without pay- 
ment; the foldiers to retire, each to his home, 
without committing the leaft diforder, and 
where each tranquilly retook either his plough, 
or his firft trade or profeffion; thofc trades 
which we in Europe look upon as vile. 

The following advcrtifement is taken from 

the 
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the American papers, in which there are i 
thoufand others of a like nature. 

Two brothers, Captains who diftinguiflied 
themfelves during the war, returned at the 
peace to their trade of hat-making ; — they in- 
ferted in the gazette an advertifement as fol- 
lows : 

" The Brothers Bickers inform the public, 
" that they are returned to their old profeffioa 
** of hatters, which they had abandoned to de* 
** fend the liberty of their country. They 
** hope that their fellow-citizens will be pleafed, 
" in confideration of their courage and fervices, 
."to favour them in their bufincfs, and prefer 
" them to others." What European captain 
would put his name to a like advertifement? 

This is what refults from liberty ; but what 
is inconceivable in moft European ftates, a mi- 
litary fpirit reigns there, and its prejudices are 
predominant. War is the road to glory, ambi- 
tion, and fortune; and to preferve to this pro- 
feflion its luftre and preponderance, it is an ef- 
tabliflied principle, that zjianding army is necef- 
fary to maintain order in fociety ; that it ought 
always to threaten the citizens, although peace- 
ful, to keep them in fubmiffion to authority. 
This ufelcfs burden, this pernicious fpirit, is un- 
known 
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known to the United States; — public fpirif^ 
much more favourable to good order, takes its 
place, and peace and fafety reign without mare- 
chauflee, or fpies, or that police which difpa- 
rages the morals and charadlers of citizens. 
Public fpirit fupplies the place of all thefe 
means, whilft they will never fupply the want 
of public fpirit ; nor, like it, produce the hap- 
pinefs of fociety. 

In vain will prejudiced men exclaim, that 
this is declamation — I offer them fads. It is 
neceflary to read the American gazettes, not 
thofe altered by the Engliffi gazette-writers, 
but thofe which are printed in America; thefe 
only can give a juft idea of the fituation of the 
United States. 

The American fhould rather dcfpife Europe, 
in remarking to us the continual daughter we 
make of thieves and aflaflins; in comparing the 
immenfe number of dungeons, prifons, ho(pi- 
tals, and eftablifliments of every kind, inftitut» 
ed to cure or palliate the incurable ulcers of the 
old ioflitutions. In comparing this difgufling 
lift with the wtry few murders and thefts com- 
mitted in the United States, with the hofpi- 
tals, truly domejiic and humane, which are ef- 
tabliflied there, w^th the happinefs of each 
I American 
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American family and their fimple manners, and 
in proving to us, by their example, that a wife 
liberty regulates the fpcial man, and renders 
ufelefs thofe ruinous machines with which he 
is cruflied, left he (hould do any harm. 

Thefe are the men, the laws, and the go- 
vernment, which Europeans have calumniated. 
Thefe men who are deftined to regenerate 
the dignity of the human fpecies ! — Thefe laws 
which fcourge nothing but crimes,— -which 
punifli them every where, and are never filent 
in the face of power !— This government, 
which is the firft that ever prefented the image 
of a numerous family, well united, and com- 
pletely happy; wherein power is juft, becaufe 
it circulates through every hand, and refts in 
none; wherein obedience, becaufe it is volun- 
tary, anticipates , command ; wherein adminif- 
tration is fimple and eafy, becaufe it leaves in- 
duftry to itfelf; wherein the magiftrate has lit- 
tle to do, becaufe the citizen is free, and that a 
citizen always refpefts the law and his fellow 
creatures! Thefe are the prodigies which wc 
calumniate; we, Europeans, cnllayed by ami-* 
quatcd conftitutionsy and by the habitudes given 
to us by prejudices, of which we know not 
cither the barbarity or the frivoloufnefs ! Wc 
ipcak well, but aft badly ; why, therefore, do 

wo 
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wc calumniate men, who not only fpeak but 
aft well ? If it be iK)t permitted us to have their 
virtues, nor to enjoy their happinefs, let us not 
decry them ; let us refpeft that filperiority to 
which we cannot attain. 

It will, perhaps, be objefted, that the go- 
vernment of England has deferred the eonclu- 
fion of a treaty of commerce with the United 
States, under the pretext that their conflitations 
were not yet fuffieiently eftabliihed. But cai¥ 
it be imagined that the Englifh, who trade in 
Turfcy, with the Algerines, and at Grand Cairo, 
were fcrious when they decried and rejefted 
commercial connexions with the United States, 
under the pretence that their legiflation was 
not yet well enough eftabliihed ? 

It cannot be doubted that the difference of 
pofition between the French and Englifh mer- 
chants, refpefting their governments, has a 
great influence upon their reciprocal profperity ; 
and for this reafon, it fhould be inceiTantly re- 
peated to the French government, that if it 
wiihes to infure profperity to its commerce, it 
ought to adopt the means, which are, liberty of, 
a^ingj — the right of protefiing againji the at-^ 
tempts made on that liberty ^---^and the certainty of 
jujiice^ — without refpeSl to per/bns :'^thc{c are 

the 
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the bads of the genius, induftry, and greatnefs 
of a ftate ; and without which, a great com- 
merce cannot exifl : this ba(is may be eafily 
conciliated with the French conftitution. 



Parii, February, 
1789. 
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Iteturn of the whole Number of Perjons within the fever al 
Difirkts of the United States, according to " an y^ pro- 
viding fcr the Enumeration of the Inbaiitants of the Unit- 
ed States/* pajfed March the Firft, One Thoufi^d Seven 
Hundred and Ninety-one. 

The Return for South Carolina having been made fince the 
foregoing Schedule was originally printed, the whole Enume- 
ration is here given complete, except for the N. Wcftern Tcr- 
rit >ry, of which no Return has yet been publiflied. 
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Scbeduk of the whole number of Perfcns in the territory of 
the United States of America y South of the River Ohio, as 
taken on the lafi Saturday of July ij^ijhy "he Captains of 
the MHitia within the limits of their refpeSive Dtftrias. 
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JVb/r. — ^Thcre are fieveral Captains who have not as yet returned the Schedules of tl« 
numbers of their Diftridts* namely;— in Greene Couniyi three — ia Davidfon^ one— 
and South of French-Board, one Dihri^. 

Stpimher 19/il, 1791. 

W. BLOUNT. 

By rtie Governor, 

Daniel SmttHi Stcrrtary, 



Truly ftated from the original Returns depofrt- 
ed in the Office of the Secretary of State. 

T. JEFFERSON. 

prober 24, 1791* 

In point of fize the towns In the United States 
tnay be ranked in this order ; Philadelphia, New 
York, Bofton, Baltimore, Charleftown, &c. In 
point of trade, New York, Philadelphia, Bofton, 
Gharlcflown^ Baltimore, &c« 
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From the preceding tables it is indubitable, 
that the number of inhabitants in the United 
States confidcrably exceeded Four Millions in 
the year 1791; exclufivc of thofe in the Nor- 
thern territory, and Tome other diftrifts. If to 
this we add. Dr. Franklin's calculation, '* That 
the number of the inhabitants of America is 
double every twenty years,'* this number mud 
be increaied to confiderably above Eight Mil- 
lions in the year 181 1 ; exclufive of emigrants 
from the Old World. 

The^Engliih reader, we hope, will not be of- 
fended, if, in this place, we fay a word or two 
on the population of Great Britain. It is a^cur- 
rent opinion, that the population of our ifland 
is yearly increafing. The faft is quite the re- 
verfe: but the afiertion would fignify nothing, 
if there were not inconteftable proofs of it. The 
proofs are thefc. 

Number of houfes in England and 
Wales, taken from the return of the 
furveyors of the Houfe and Window 
Duties; wherein they are ftatsd dif- 
tindly, charged^ chargeable^ and ex- 
cufed. 

Total of Houfes in 1759 - - - 986,482 
. in 1 76 1 - - - 980,692 

^ iii 1777 - • - 9S'^^1^^ 

S 4 Total 
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Total of houfes according to the 
hearth-books in 1696, as ftated by 
Dr. Davenant (fee his works, vol. i. 
page 38) .... i,3'9'2'5 

In Scotland the number of houfes paying the 
houfe and window duties was, in 1777, only 
i6,2o6. 

If the diftinft returns of the pariflies are ex- 
amined, it will be manifeft, that a calculation 
of five perfohs to every houfe is a large allow- 
ance. From all which this refult is obvious 
— ; — That the number of inhabitants in Eng- 
land and Wales is confiderably fliort of Fi vb 

Millions ! That, perhaps, including Scot* 

land, the whole Ifland of Great Britain does not 
exceed that number. 

The curofity of the prefent moment may 
allow us to caft our eye upon France, concern- 
ing this fubjci^. The intendants of the pro- 
vinces of France were ordered in the year 1771 
and 1772 to make a return of the number of 
inhabitants in their refpeftive diftrifts. The 
return of 1772 dates the number to be 
25,741,320. Set Recherches fur la population de 
la France^ par M. Moheau. 

It would be a right meafure in every govern- 
ment to caufe a furvey to be made annually of 

the 
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the number of inhabitants. It is done at Na- 
ples by order of the King, and is publilhed an- 
nually in the Court Calendars. America will 
probably follow the example. 

Obfervations on the Population of America. 
Written by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Printed 
at Philadelphia in the year 1755. 

Tablesof the proportion of marriages to births, 
of deaths to births, of marriages to the numbers 
of inhabitants, &c. formed on obfervations made 
on the bills of mortality,' chriftenings, &c. of 
populous cities, will not fuit countries ; nor 
will tables formed on obfervations made on full 
fettled old countries, as Europe, fuit new coun- 
tries, as America. 

For people increafe in proportion to the num- 
ber of marriages, and that is greater in propor- 
tion to the eafe and convenience of fupporting 
a family. When families can be eafily fupport- 
ed, more perfons marry, and earlier in life. 

In cities where all trades, occupations, and 
offices, arc full, many delay until they can fee 
how to bear the charges of a family ; which 
charges are greater in cities, as luxury is more 
common; many live fingle during life, and 
continue fervants to families, journeymen to 

trades, 
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trades, &c. hence cities do not by natural gene- 
ration fupply themfelves with inhabitants; the 
deaths are more than the births. 

In countries full fettled, the cafe muft be 
nearly the fame ; all lands being occupied and 
improved to the height ; thofe who cannot 
get land, muft labour for thofe who have it ; 
when labourers are plenty, their wages will be 
low ; by low wages a family is fupported with 
difficulty ; this difficulty deters many from 
marriage, who therefore long continue fervants 

and (ingle. Only as cities take fupplies of 

people from the country, and thereby make a 
little more room in the country, marriage is a 
little more encouraged there, and the births ex- 
ceed the deaths. 

Great part of Europe is full fettled with huf- 
bandmen, manufacturers, &c. and therefore can- 
not now much increafe in people. Land being 
plenty in America, and fo cheap as that a la- 
bouring man, who underftands hufbandry, can 
in a (hort time fave money enough to purchafe 
a piece of new land fufficient for a plantation, 
whereon he may fubfift a family, fuch arc not 
afraid to marry ; for even if they look far enough 
forward to confider how their children when 
grown are to be provided for, they fee that 

more 
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more land is to be had ^t rates eq^ually cafy,. all 
circumftanccs confidered. 

Hence marriages in America are more gene- 
ral, and more generally early, than in Europe. 
And if it is reckoned there, that there is but 
one marriage per annum among one hundred 
perfons, perhaps we may here reckon two ; and 
if in Europe they have but four births to a mar- 
riage (many of their marriages being late), we 
may here reckon eight; of which, if one half 
grow up, and our marriages are made, reckoning 
one with another^ at twenty years of age ^ our people 
tnujl at leafi be doubled every twenty yean. 

But notwithftanding this increafe, fo vaft is 
the territory of North America, that it will re- 
quire many ages to fettle it fully ; arf'd until it 
is fully fettled, labour will never be cheap here, 
where no man continues long a labourer for 
others, but gets a plantation of his own; no 
man continues long a journeyman to a trade, 
but goes among thefe new fettlers, and fets up 
for himfelf, &:c. Hence labour is no cheaper 
now, in Pennfylvania, than it was thirty years 
ago, though fo many thoufand labouring peo- 
ple have been imported from Germany and 
Irehnd. 

In proportion to the increafe-.of the Cojonies, 
I a vafl: 
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a vaft demand is growing for Britifh manufaC'*' 
tures ; a glorious market wholly in the power 
of Britain, in which foreigners cannot interfere, 
which will increafe in a (hort time even beyond 
her power of fupplying, though her whole 
trade (hould be to her colonies. 

Of the Weflern Territory. 

It is a miflake in thofe who imagine that the 
new State of Kentucky com p riles the Wcftern 
territory of North America. That new ftatc 
includes but a fmall part of this great domain. 
The State of Kentucky is defcribed to be 
bounded on the fouth by North Carolina, on the 
north by Sandy creek, on the weft by Cumber* 
land river, making about 250 miles in length 
and 200 miles in breadth; whereas the whole 
Wcftern territory is infinitely more extenfivc. 
The limits are unknown ; but that part of it, 
which was furveyed by Captain Hutchins, geo- 
grapher to the Congrefs, he has given us a fhort 
account of. From his account, becaufe it is 
known to be authentic, we have extracted the 
following. 

The part he furveyed lies between the 33d 
aiid45tkde^xa..Q£. latitude, and the 78th and 

94th 
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94th degrees of longitude, containing an extent 
of territory which, for healthfulnefs, fertility of 
foil, and variety of produftions, is not perhaps 
furpafled by any on the habitable globe. 

** The lands comprehended between the river 
Ohio, at Fort Pitt, and the Laurel mountain, 
and thence continuing the fame breadth from 
Fort Pitt to the Great Kanhawa river, may, ac- 
cording to my own obfervations, and thofe of 
the late Mr, Gift, of Virginia, be generally, and 
juftly defcribed as follows. 

*.* The vallies adjoining to the branches or 
fprings of the middle forks of Youghiogeny, are 
narrow towards its fburce, — but there is a con- 
fiderable quantity of good farming grounds on 
the hills, near the largeft branch of that river. 
—The lands within a fmall diftance of the 
Laurel mountain (through which the Youghi- 
ogeny runs) are in many places broken and 
ftony, but rich and well timbered ; and in fomc 
places, and particularly on Laurel creek, they 
are rocky and mountainous. 

** From the Laurel mountain, to Mononga- 
hela, the fir ft feven miles are good, level farm- 
ing grounds, with fine meadows ; the timber^ 
white Oak, Chefnut, Hickory, &c. — ^The fame 
kind of land continues foutherly (12 miles) to 

the 
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the upper branches or forks of this river, and 
about 1 5 miles northerly to the place where the 
Youghiogeny falls into the Monongahela. — The 
lands, for about 1 8 miles in the fame courfe of 
the laft- mentioned river, on each fide of it, 
though hilly, are rich and well timbered, — The 
trees are Walnut, Locuft, Chefnut, Poplar, and 
Sugar or fweet Maple. The low lands, near 
the river, are about a mile, and in feveral places 
two miles wide. For a confiderable way down 
the river, on the eaftern fide of it, the intervals 
are extremely rich, and about a mile wide. 
The upland for about 12* miles eaftwardly, arc 
uncommonly fertile, and well timbered; the 
low lands, on the weftern fide, arc narrow ; 
but the uplands, on the eaftern fide of the ri- 
ver, both up and down, are excellent, and co- 
vered with Sugar trees, &c. 

*^ Such parts of the country which lie on 
fome of the branches of the Monongahela, and 
acrofs the heads of feveral rivers, that run into 
the Ohio, though in general hilly, are exceed- 
ingly fruitful and well watered. The timber 
is Walnut, Chefuut, A(h, Oak, Sugar trees, 
n&c. and the interval or meadow lands arc 
from 250 yards to a quarter of a mile wide. 

** The lands lying nearly in a north-wcftcrly 

dire£tioQ 
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dircftion from the Great Kanhawa river to the 
Ohio, and thence north -eafterly, and alfo upoa 
Le Tort's creek, Little Kanhawa river, BufFaloe, 
Fifhing, Weeling, and the two upper, and two. 
lower, and fev^eral other very confiderable creeks 
(or what, in Europe, would be called large ri- 
vers), and thence eaft, and fouth-eaft: to the 
river Monongahela, are, in point of quality, as 
follows. 

** The borders or meadow lands, are a mile, 
and in fome places near two miles wide; and 
the uplands' are in common of a moft fertile foil, 
capable of abundantly producing Wheat, Hemp, 
Flax, &c. 

*' The lands which lie upon the Ohio^ at 
the mouths of,, and between the above creeks, 
alfo confift of rich intervals and very fine farm- 
ing grounds. The whole country abounds iu 
Bears, Elks, ButFaloe, Deer, Turkics, &c. — 
An unqueftionable proof of the extraordinary 
goodnefs of its foil ! Indiana lies within the 
territory here defcribed. It contains about 
three millions and an half of acres, and was 
granted to Samuel Wharton, William Trent, 
and George Morgan, Efquires, and a few other 
perfons, in the year 1768. 

** Fort Pitt ftands at the confluence of the 

Allegheny 
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Allegheny and Monongahela rivers ; in latitude 
40"* 31' 44^; and about five degrees weft ward 
of Philadelphia. In the year 1760, a fmall 
town, called Pittfburgh, was built near Fort Pitt, 
and about 200 families refided in it ; but upon 
the Indian war breaking out (in the month of 
May 1763) they abandoned their houfes, and 
retired into the fort. 

** In the year 1765 the prefent town of 
Pitt{burgh was laid out. It is built on the 
Eaftern bank of the river Monongahela, about 
200 yards from Fort Pitt. 

*' The jundion of the Allegheny and Mo- 
nongahela rivers, forms the river Ohio, and 
this difchargcs itfelf into the Mifliflippi, (in 
latitude 36** 43') about 11 88 computed miles 
from Fort Pitt. The Ohio in its pafTage to the 
Mifliflippi, glides through a pleafant, fruitful, 
and healthy country ; and carries a great uni- 
formity of breadth, from 400 to 600 yards, ex- 
cept at its confluence with the Mifliflippi, and 
for 100 miles above it, where it is 1000 yards 
wide. The Ohio, for the greater part of the 
way to the Mifliflippi, has many meanders, or 
windings, and riflng grounds upon both fides 
of it. 

^^ The reaches in the Ohio are in feme parts 

from 
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.firqm two T:p fOflr.miJe$ in lengthy, aftdone of 
them, abo/e ^heMufkingUm river, called the 
LroagReach, IS fiiUeea 'miles and ao half lotig. 
The Ohio,' about loa miles above, or northerly 
of the Rapids, (formerly called the Falls) is in 
many places '700 yards wide) apd as it apr 
proaqhes them, t^e high grounds on its borders 
gradually dimini(h, and the country becomes 
more level. .^ Some of the banks^. or -heights of 
this, river, are at times overflowed by. great 
freflies, yet ther^ is fcarce a place between Fprt 
Pitt and the Rapids, (a xiiftanoe of 705 comput*- 
ed miles) where a good road may not be made; 
aud horfes employed in drawing up large barges 
(as is done on the noggin of the river Thames 
in-. England j and the Seine in. France) againft a 
flfcam remarkably gexitle, except in . high 
freflies* The heights of the banks of the Ohio 
adniit them every where to be fettled, as they 
are not liable to crunribje^awaj^ . 

** To thefe remarks, it may be proper to add 
the following obfervations of the ingenious Mr. 
Lewis Evans. He fays that * the Ohio river, 
as the winter fnows are thawed by the warmth 
or rains in the fpring, rifes in vaft floods, ia 
fome places exceeding 20 feet in height, but 
fcarce any where overflowing its high and up- 

Vol. IL T right 
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'' On the north-weftcrn fide of Ohio, about 
1 1 miles below the Cherokee river, on a high 
bank, are the remains of fort Maffac, built by 
the French, and intended as a check to the 
fouthern Indians. It was deftroyed by them iii 
the year 1763. This is a high, healthy, and 
dehghtful fituation.* A great variety of game ; 
— ■ — BufFaloe, Bear, Deer, &c. as well as 
Ducks, Geefe, Swans, Turkies, Pheafants, 
Partridges, &c. abounds in every part of this 
country. 

" The Ohio, and the rivers emptying into 
it, afford green, and other Turtle, and fifli of 
various forts ; particularly Carp, Sturgeon, Perch, 
and Cats; the two latter of an uncommon fize, 
viz. Perch, f om 8 to 12 pounds weight, and 
Cats frr m 50 to 100 pounds weight. 

*' The lands upon the Ohio, and its branches, 
are differently timbered according to their qua* 
lity and fituation. The high and dry lands arc 
covered with red, white, and black Oak, Hic- 
kory, Walnut, red and white Mulberry and Afli 
trees, Grape vines, &c. ; the low and meadow 
lands arc filled with Sycamore, Poplar, red and 
Vfhite Mulberry, Cherry, Beech, Elm, Afpen, 
Maple, or Sugar trees, Grape vines,. &c. ; and 
below, or fputhwardly of the Rapids, are fcveral 

. large 
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large Cedar and Cyprefs fwamps, whare. the 
Cedar and Cyprefs trees grow to a remarkably 
lize, and where alfo is a great abundance of 
Canes, fuch as. grow in South Carolina. The 
country on both fides of the Ohio, extending 
fouth-eafterly, and fouth-wefterly from Fort 
Pitt to the Miffiflippi, and watered by the Ohio' 
river, and its branches, contains at leaft a raiU 
lion of fquare miles, and it may, with truths 
be affirmed, that no part of the globe is blellcd 
with a more healthful air, or climate ; watered 
with more navigable rivers and branches com- 
municating with the Atlantic Ocean, by the 
rivers Potowmack, James, Rappahannock, Mif- 
liffippi, and St. Lawrence, or capable of pro- 
ducing, with lefs labour and expence. Wheat, 
Indian Corn, Buck-wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, 
Flax, Hemp, Tobacco, Rice, Silk, Pot-a(h, &c. 
than the country under con fide rat ion. And 
although there are confiderable quantities of 
high lands for about 250 miles (on both fides of 
the river Ohio)fouthwardly from Fort Pitt, yet 
even the fummits of moft of the Hills are co- 
vered with a deep rich foil, fit for the culture 
of Flax and Hemp ; and it may alfo be added, 
that no foil can pofiibly yield larger crops of 

T 3 red 
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red and white Clover, and other ufcful grafs^ 
than this does. 

" On the north-weft and fouth-caft fides of 
the Ohio, below the great Kanhawa river, at a 
little diflance from it, are extenfive natural 
meadows, or favannahs. Thefe meadows are 
from 20 to 50 miles in circuit. They have 
many beautiful groves of trees interfperfed, as 
if by art, in them, and which ferve as a (helter 
for the innumerable herds of Buffaloe, Deer, 
&c, with which they abound. 

** I am obliged to a worthy friend, and coun-^ 
tryman, for the following juft and judicious 
obfervations. They were addreflcd to the Earl 
of Hilliborough, in the year 1770, when 
Secretary of State for the North American de- 
partment; and were written by Mr. Samuel 
Wharton of Philadelphia, who at time refide4 
in London, having fome bufinefs there with 
Mr. Strahan, Mr. Almon, &c; 

** No part of North- America," he fays, ** will 
" require lefs encouragement for the produc- 
** tion of naval ftores, and raw materials for 
** manufadlories in Europe; and for fupplying 
*• the Weft-India iflands with Lumber, Provi* 
** fions, &c. than the country of the Ohio;— • 



" and for the following rcafons : 
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*• Firft, The lands are excellent, the climate 
•* temperate, the native Grapes, Silk-worms, and 
** Mulberry-trees, abound every where : Hemp, 
** Hops, and Rye, grow fpontaneoufly in the 
" valleys and low lands, lead, and iron ore are 
** plenty in the hills, fait fprings are innumer- 
** able ; and np foil is better adapted to the cul* 
** ture of Tobacco, Flaif, and Cotton, than that 
•' of the Ohio. 

** Second, The country is well watered by 
*^ feveraL navigable rivers^ communicating with 
** each other; by which, and a (hort land cari- 
** riage, the produce of the lands of the Ohio 
** can, even now (in the year 1772) be lent 
** cheaper to the fea-port town of Alexandria, 
** on the river Potomack in Virginia (where 
** General Braddock's tranfports landed his 

troops), than any kind of merchandife is f(:nt 
** from Northampton to London. 

" Third, The river Ohjo is, at all feafons of 
*' the year, navigable with large boats, Uke the 
** weft country barges, rowed pnly by four 
** or five men ; and from the n^pnth of Febru- 
** ary to April large fhips niay be built on the 
** Ohio, and fent to fea laden with Hemp, Iron, 
" Flax, Silk, Tobacco, Cotton, Pot-afli, &c* 
" Fourth, Flour, Corn, Beef, Ship-Plank, 
T 4 ♦* and 
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' and other ufeful* articliss; can be fent down 
' the ilreanri of the Ohio to Weft -Florida, '^nd 

* from thence to the Weft- India iflands, rAuch 
' cheaper, and m bcttef tffder, than from New 
' York or Philadelphia tothefe'iflailds. 

*•' Fifth, Hemp, Tobacco,' Iron, and fuch 

* bulky articles,' may alfd be' fent dowA the 
' ftrcam of the Ohio to the fea, and at leaft 50 
' per Cent, cheaper than thcfe articles were 
' ever carried by a land carriage, of only 60 

* miles, in Pcnnfylvania ; where waggonage 
' is cheaper than in any other part of North 

* America, 

*• Sixth, The expencc of tranfporting Euro- 

* pean manufactories from the fca to the Ohio, 

* will not be fo much as is now paid, and 
' mud ever be paid, to a great part of the 

* counties of Pennfylvania, Virginia, and Ma- 

* ryland. Whenever the fiirmers, or mer- 
' chants of Ohio, (hall properly underftand 
' the bufinefs of tranfportation, they will build 

* fchooners, floops, &c. on the Ohio, fuitable 

* for the Weft-India, or European markets; 
' or, by having Black- Walnut, Cherry-tree, 

* Oak, &c. properly fawcd for foreign markets, 
'and formed into rafts, in the manner that 

f^ is now done by the "fcttlers near the upper 

** parts 
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^ parts of Delaware river in Pennfylvania, and 
•* thereon ftow^ their Hemp, Iron, Tobacco, 
*^ &c. and proceed with them to New Or- 
** fea'ns. 

*• rt'may not, perhaps, be amifs, to obferve, 
*• that large quantities of Flour are made in the 
***diftant (weftern) counties of Pennfylvania, 
*^ and fent by an expenfive land carriage to the 
*' city of Philadelphia, and from thence fhipped 

** to South Carolina, and to Eaft and Weft 

• 

*^ Florida, there being little or no Wheat raifed 
** in thefe provinces. The river' Ohio feems 
^'kindly defigned by nature as the channel 
^* through which the two Floridas may be fup- 
^*- plied with Flour, not only for their own 
** coiifumption, but alfo for the carrying on an 
^* extenfive commerce with Jamaica and the 
*' Spanifh fettlemcnts in the Bay of Mexico, 
*' Millftones in abundance are to be obtained in 
^* the hills near the Ohio, and the country is 
'* every where well watered with large and 
** conftant fprings and flreams, for grift, ^nd. 
** other mills. 

*' The paffage from Philadelphia to Pennfa- 
** cola, is feldom made in lefs than a month, 
*' and fixty (hillings ftcrling per ton freight 
^* (confiftin^ of fixteen barVels) is ufually paid 

'** for 
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** for Flour, &c. thither. Boats carrying 800 
** or 1000 barrels of Flour, may go in about 
** the fanne time from the Ohio (even from 
** Pittfburgh) as from Philadelphia to Pennfa- 
** cola, and for half the above freight, t'hc Ohio 
** merchants would be able to deliver Flour, 
•* &c. there in much better order than from 
** Philadelphia, and without incurring the da* 
•* mage and delay of the fea, and charges of 
** infurance, &c. as from thence to Pennfa- 
** cola. 

*' This is not mere fpeculation ; for it is a 
** fa£t, that about the year 1 746 there was a 
** great fcarcity of provifions at New Orleans, 
** and the French fettlements, at the Illinois, 
•* fmall as they then were, fent thither in one 
** winter upwards of eight hundred thoufand 
" weight of Flour." 

•* I fliall now proceed to give a brief account 
of the feveral rivers and creeks which fall into 
the river Ohio. 

** Canawagy, when raifed by fre(hes, is pafT- 
able with fmall battoes, to a little lake at its 
head; — from thence there is a portage of 20 
miles to lake Erie, at the mouth of Jadaghque* 
This portage is fcldom ufed, becaufe Canawagy 
has fcarcely any water in it in a dry feafon, 

^^ Bughalbous, 
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** Bughaloons is not navigable, but is re- 
markable for exteufive meadows bordering up- 
pn it. 

** French Creek affords the neareft paffagc 
|o lake Erie. It is navigable with fmall boats 
to Le Beuf, by a very crooked channel ; the 
portage thence to Prefquile, from aa adjoining 
peninfula, is 1 5 miles. This is the ufual route 
ftoin Quebec to Ohio. 

" Licking and Lacomic Creeks do not afford 
any navigation ; but there is plenty of coals 
and Aones for building in the hills which ad* 
joiix thera. 

** Toby's Creek is deep enough for batteaus 
for a confiderable way up, thence by a fliort 
portage to the weft branch of Sufquehannah, a 
good communication is carried on between Ohio 
^nd the eaftern parts of Pennfylvania. 

*' Mpghulbughkitum is paffable alfo by flat 
bottom boats in the fame manner as Toby's 
Creek is to Sufquehannah, and from thence to 
all the fettlements in Northumberland county, 
&c. in Pennfylvania. 

** Kiflikeminetas is navigable in like man» 
ner as the preceding creeks, for between 40 
and 50 miles, and good portages are found be* 
^we^n Kifhkeminetas, Juniatta, , and Potomac 

rivers. 
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rivers. — Coal and Salt are difcovcrcd in the 
neighbourhood of thefe rivers. 

*' Monongahcla is a large river, and at its 
jundioii with the Allegheny river (lands Fort 
Pitt* It is deep, and gentle, and navigable 
With battoes and barges, beyond Red Stone 
creek, and ftill farther with lighter craft. At 
fixteen miles from its mouth is Youghiogeny ; 
this river is navigable with batteaux or barges 
to the foot of Laurel hill. 

*' Beaver Creek has water fufficient for flat 
bottom boats. At Kifhkulkes (about 16 miles 
tip) arc two branches of this creek, which 
fpread oppofite ways; one interlocks with 
French Creek and Cherage, — the other with 
Mufhingum and Cayahoga; on this branchy 
about thirty-five miles above the forks, are 
many Salt-fprings. — Cayahoga is pradlicablc 
with canoes about twenty miles farther. 

" Mulkingum is a fine gentle river, confined 
by high banks, \\hich prevent its floods from 
overflowing the furrounding land. It is 250 
yards wide at its confluence with the Ohio, and 
navigable, without any obftrudions, by large 
battoes or barges, to the three Legs's, and by 
fmall ones to a little. lake at its head. 

*' From thence to Cuyahoga (the creek that 

leads 
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leads to lake Erie) the Mulkingum is mu(id>v 
and not very fwift, but no where obftruded^ 
with falls or rifts. Here are fine uplands, ex- 
tcnfive meadows, Oak and Mqlberry-trees fit for 
ihip building, and WalnOt, Chefnut, and Poplar 
trees, fuitable for domeftic fervices. — Cayahoga 
furniflies . the beft portage between Ohio and 
lake Erie ; at its month it is wide and deep 
enough to receive large floops from the lake. 
It will hereafter be a place . of great impor- 
tance. 

** Mulkingum, in all its wide-extended 
branches, is furrounded by moft excellent land, 
and abounds in fprings, and conveniencips par- 
ticularly adapted to fettlements remote from 
fea navigations; — fuch as fait fprings, coal, clay, 
and free ftone. In 1748 a coal mine oppofite 
to Lamenfhicola mouth took fire, and continued 
burning about twelve months, but great quan- 
tities of coal ftill remain in it. Near the fame 
place are excellent whetftones, and about eight 
miles higher up the river, is plenty of white 
and blue clay for glafs works and pottery. 

'* Hockhocking is navigable with large flaf 

bottom boats between feventy and eighty miles j 

it has fine meadows with high banks, which 

feldom overflow, and rich uplands on its bofr 

7 ders. 
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ders. Coal and quarries of freefone are fo\ind 
about T5 miles up this creek. 

•* Big Kanhawa falls into the Ohio upon its 
foutb-eadem fide, and is fo coniiderable a- 
branch of this river, that it may be miiVaken 
for the Ohio itfclf by perfons afccnding it. It 
is flow for ten miles, to little broken hills,— 
the low land is very rich, and of about the fame 
breadth (from the pipe hills to the falls) as up- 
on the Ohio. After g®ing lo miles up Kan- 
hawa the land is billy, and the water a little 
rapid for ^o or 60 miles further to the falls, 
yet batteaus or barges may be eafily rowed 
thither. Thefe falls were formerly thought 
impaflable; but late difcoveries have proved, 
that a waggon road may be made through the 
mountain, which occaiions the falls, and that 
by a portage of a few miles only a communi- 
cation may be had between the waters of great 
Kanhawa and Ohio, and thofe of James river 
in Virginia. 

" Tottery lies upon the fouth-eaftem fide of 
the Ohio, and is navigable with batteaux to 
the Ouafioto mountains. It is a long river, 
has few branches, and interlocks with Red 
Greek, or Clinchers River (a branch of the Cut- 
tawa); and has below the mountains, efpeci^ 
3 ally 
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ally for 15 miles frbtn its mouth, very good 
land. Here is a perceptible difFerence of cli- 
mate between the upper and this part of Ohio, 
Here the large T^etdj or Carolina Cane, grows in 
plenty, even upon the upland, and the winter 
is fo moderate as not to deftroy it. The fame 
moderation of clinnate continues down Ohio, 
cfpccially on the fouth-eaft fide, to the Rapids, 
and thence on both fides of that river to the 
Miffiffippi. 

*• Great Salt Lick Creek is remarkable for 
fine land, plenty of buffaloes, fait fprings, white 
clay, and lime ftone. Small boats may go to 
the crofling of the war path without any impe-- 
*diment. The fait fprings render the waters 
unfit for drinking, but the plenty of frefli fprings 
in their vicinity,, makes fufficient amends for 
this inconvenience. 

** Kentucke is larger than the preceding 
creek ; it is furrounded with high clay banks, 
fertile lands, and large fait fprings. Its naviga- 
tion is interrupted by (hoals, but paflable with 
fmall boats to the gap, where the war path goes 
through the Ouafioto mountains. 

** Sioto, is a large gentle river, bordered with 
rich flats, or meadows. It overflows in the 
fpring, and then fpreads about half a mile, 

though 
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thou2;h when confined, within its banks it is 
fcarce a furlong wide, 

"If it floods early, it feldom retires within 
its banks in lefs than a month, and is not ford- 
able frequently in lefs than two months. 

** The Sioto, befides having a great extent of 
mod excellent land on both fides of the river, 
is furniflied with fait, on an eaftern l^ranch, and 
red bole on Necunfia Skeintat. The ftream of 
Sioto is gentle and paflable with large battoes 
or barges for a confiderable way, and with fmall- 
er boats, near 200 miles, to a portage of only 
four miles to Sandulky. 

** Sandulky is a confiderable river abounding 
in level land, its ftream gentle all the way to 
the mouth, where it is large enough to receive 
Hoops, The northern Indians crofs lake Erie 
here from ifland to ifland, land at Sandulky, 
and go by a diredt path to the lower Shawanoe 
town, and thence to the gap of the Ouafioto 
mountain, in their way to the Cuttawa coun- 

** Little Mineami river is too fmall to navi- 
gate with batteaux. It has much fine land and 
feveral fait fprings ; its high banks and gentle 
current prevent its much overflowing the fur- 



rounding lands in frelhes. 
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*' Great Mineami, Afferenict or Rocky river, 
has a very ftony channel; a fwift ftream, but 
no falls. It has feveral large branches, paflable 
with boats a great way ; one extending weft- 
ward towards the Q^iiaghtcna river, another to* 
wards a branch of Mineami river (which runs 
into Lake Erie), to which there is a portage, and 
a third has a portage to the weft branch of 
Sandulky, befides Mad Creek, where the French 
formerlv eftabliOied themfelves* Rifinsr ground, 
here and there a little ftony, which begins in 
the northern part of the peninfula, between the 
lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and extends 
acrofs Uttle Mineami river below the Forks, and 
Ibuthwardly along the Rocky river, to Ohio^ 

** BufFaloe river falls into the Ohio on the 
eaftern fide of it, at the diftance of 925 cona- 
puted miles from Fort Pitt. It is a very confi- 
dcrable branch of the Ohio; is 200 yards wide, 
navigable upwards of 150 miles for battoes or 
barges, of 30 feet long, 5 feet broad, and 3 feet 
deep, carrying about 7 tons, and can be navi- 
gated much farther with large canoes. The 
ftream is moderate. The lands on both fides 
of the river are of a moft luxuriant quality, for, 
the produdion of Hemp, Flax, Wheat, Tobacco, 
&c. They are covered with a great variety of 

Vol. IL U lofty, 
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lofty, and ufcful timber ; as Oak, Hickory, Mul- 
berry, Elm, &c. Several peil'ons who have af- 
cended this river fay, that fait fprings, coal, 
lime and free ftone, &c. are to be found in a va- 
riety of places. 

** The Wabafti is a beautiful river, with 
high and upright banks, lefs fubjefl to overflow 
than any other river (the Ohio excepted) in 
this part of America. It difcharges itfelf into 
the Ohio, one thoufand and twenty-two miles 
below Fort Pitt, in latitude 37"* 41'. — At its 
mouth it is 270 yards wide ; is navigable to 
Ouiatanon (412 miles) in the fpring, fummer, 
and autumn, with battoes or barges, drawing 
about three feet water. From thence, on ac- 
count of a rocky bottom, and fhoal water, large 
canoes are chiefly employed, except when the 
river is fvvelled with rains, at which time it 
may be afcended with boats, fuch as I have juft 
defcribed (197 miles further) to the Miami 
carrying place, which is nine miles from the 
Miami village, and this is fituated on a river of 
the fame name, that runs into the fouth-fouth- 
weft part of lake Erie. — The ftream of the 
Wabafti is generally gentle to fort Ouiatanon, 
and no where obftruded with falls, but is by 
feveral rapids, both above and below that fort, 
4 fome 
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fome of which are pretty confidcrable. There 
is alfo a part of the river, for about three miles, 
and 30 miles from the carrying place, where 
the channel is fo narrow, that it is neceffary to 
make ufe of fetting poles, inftead of oars. The 
land on this river is remarkably fertile, and fe- 
veral parts of it are natural meadows, of great 
extent, covered with fine long grafs. — The 
timber is large, and high, and in fuch variety, 
that almoft all the different kinds growing upon 
the Ohio and its branches (but with a greater 
proportion of black and white mulberry- trees) 
may be found here. — A lilver mine has been 
difcovered about 28 miles above Ouiatanon, on 
the northern fide of the Wabafh, and probably 
others may be found hereafter. The Wabafh 
abounds with fait fprings, and any quantity of 
lalt may be made from them, in the manner 
now done at the Saline in the Illinois country : 
— the hills are repleniftied with the befl coal, 
and there is plenty of lime and free flone, blue, 
yellow, and white clay, for glafs works and 
pottery. Two French fettlements are efla- 
blifhe'd on the Wabafh, called Pofl Vincient 
and Ouiatanon; the firfl is 150 miles, and the 
other 262 miles from its mouth. The former 
is on the eaflern fide of the river, and confifls 

U 2 of 
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of 60 fettlers and their families. They raifc 
Indian corn, wheat, and tobacco of an extra- 
ordinary good quality ; fuperior, it is laid, to 
that produced in Virginia. They have a fine 
breed of horfes (brought originally by the In- 
dians from the Spanifh fettlements on the weft- 
ern fide of the river Mifliffippi), and large ftocks 
of fvvine and black cattle. The fettlers deal 
with the natives for furs and deer Ikins, to the 
amount of about 5000 1. annually. Hemp of a 
good texture grows fpontaneoufly in the low 
lands of the Wabafli, as do grapes in the great- 
eft abundance, having a black, thin lkii>, and of 
which the inhabitants in the autumn make a 
fufficient quantity (for their own confumption) 
of well-tafted red-wine. Hops large and good 
are found in many places, and the lands are par- 
ticularly adapted to the culture of rice. All 
European fruits ; — apples, peaches, pears, cher- 
ries, currants, goofberries, melons, &c. thrive 
well, both here, and in the country bordering 
on the river Ohio. 

*' Ouiatanon is a fmall ftockaded fort on the 
weftern fide of the Waba(h, in which about a 
dozen families refide. The neighbouring In- 
dians are the Kickapoos, Mufquitons, Pyanki- 
fhaws, and a principal part of the Ouiatanons, 

The 
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The whole of thefe tribes confift, it is fuppofed, 
of about one thoufand warriors. The fertility 
of foil, and diverfity of timber in this country, 
are the fame as in the vicinity of Poft Vincient. 
The annual amount of Ikins and furs obtained 
at Ouiatanon is about 8000 1. By the river 
Wabafli, the inhabitants of Detroit move to the 
fouthern parts of Ohio, and the Illinois country. 
Their rout is by the Miami river to a carrying- 
place, which, as before ftated, is nine miles to 
the Wabafli, when this river is raifed with 
freflies; but at other feafons, the diftance is 
from 18 to 30 miles, including the portage. 
The whole of the latter is through a level coun- 
try. Carts are ufually employed in tranfport- 
ing boats and merqhandife from the Miami to 
the Wabafli river. 

** The Shawanoe river empties itfelf on the 
eaftern fide of Ohio, about g^ miles fouth- 
wardly of the Wabafli river. It is 250 yards 
wide at its mouth, has been navigated 180 
miles in battoes of the confl:rudion of thofe 
mentioned in the preceding article, and from, the 
depth of water, at that diftance from its mouth, 
}t is prefumed, it may be navigated much fur- 
ther. The foil and timber of the lands, upon 

U 3 this 
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this river, are cxa6Hy the fame as thofe upon 
BufFaloe river. 

** The Cherokee river difcharges itlelf into 
the Ohio on the lame fide that the Shawanoe 
river docs, that is, 13 miles below or foutherly 
of it, and 11 miles above, or no.thcrly of the 
place where Fort Maflac formerly flood, and 57 
miles from the confluence of the Ohio with 
the river Miffiffippi. The Cherokee river has 
been navigated 900 miles from its mouth. 
At the dillance of 220 miles from thence, it 
widens from 400 yards (its general width) to 
between two and three miles, and continues 
this breadth for near thirty miles farther. The 
whole of this diftance is called the Mufcle 
Shoals. Here the channel is obftru^Sed with a 
number of iflands, formed by trees and drifted 
wood, brought hither, at dilFerent feafons of the 
year, in freflies and floods. In pafling thefc 
iflnads, the middle of the widcft intermediate 
water is to be navigated, as there it is deepeft. 
From the mouth of the Cherokee river to 
Mufcle Shoals the current is moderate, and 
both the high and low lands are rich, and abun- 
dantly covered with oaks, walnut, fu gar-trees, 
hickory, &c. About 200 miles above thefc 
(hoals is, what is called, the Whirl, or Suck, 

pccafioncd, 
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occafioned, I imagine, by the high mountain, 
which there confines the river (fuppofed to be 
the Laurel mountain). The Whirl, or SuCk, 
continues rapid for about three miles. Its 
width about 50 yards. Afcending the Cherokee 
river, and at about 100 miles from the Suck, 
and upon the fouth-eaftern fide of that river, is 
Highwafee river. Vaft trads of level and rich 
land border on this river ; but at a fmall dif^ 
tance from it, the country is much broken, and 
fome parts of it produce only pine trees. Forty 
miles higher up the Cherokee river, on the 
north weftern fide, is Clinche's river. It is 
1 50 yards wide, and about 50 miles up it feveral 
families are fettled. From Clinche's to Tenefee 
river is 100 miles. It comes in on the eaftern 
fide, and is 250 yards wide. About jo miles up 
this river, is a Cherokee town, called Chota, and 
further up this branch are feveral other Indian 
towns, poflefled by Indians, called, the Over- 
hill Cherokees. The navigation of this branch is 
much interrupted by rocks, as is alfo the river 
called French Broad, which comes into the Che- 
rokee river 50 miles above the Tenefee, and on 
the fame fide. 1 50 miles above French Broad is 
Long Ifland (three miles in length) and from 
thence to the fource of the Cherokee river is 

U4 60 
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60 miles, and the whole diftance is fo rocky, as 
to be fcarcely navigable with a canoe. 

" By the Cherokee river, the emigrants 
from the frontier counties of Virginia, and 
North Carolina, pafs to the fettlements in Weft 
Florida, upon the river Mifliflippi. They em- 
bark at Lon^' Ifland. 



o 



*' I will now proceed to give a defcription of 
that part called the Illinois cooiitry , lying between 
the Mifliffippi wefterly, the Illinois river north- 
erly, the Wabafh eafterly, and the Ohio louth- 
erly. 

" The land at the confluence, or fork of the 
rivers Mifliffippi and Ohio, is above 20 feet 
higher than the common furface of thefe rivers; 
yet fo confiderable are the fpring floods, that it 
is generally overflowed for about a week, as arc 
the lands for feveral miles back in the country. 
— The foil at the fork is compofed of mud, 
earth, and fand, accumulated from the Ohio 
and MiflTifllppi rivers. It is exceedingly fertile, 
and in its natural ftate yields hemp, pea- vines, 
grafs, &c. and a great variety of trees, and in 
particular the afpen tree, of an unufual height 
^nd thicknefs. 

** For 25 miles up the MiflijSippi (from the 

Ohio} 
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Ohio) the country is rich, level, and well tim- 
bered ; and then leveral gentle riling grounds 
appear, which gradually diminifli at the diftance 
of between four and five miles eaftward from 
the river. From thence to the Kafkafkias ri- 
ver is 65 miles. The country is a mixture of 
hills and vallies; fome of the former are rocky 
and deep ; but they, as well as the vallies, 
are (haded with fin? oaks, hickory, walnut, a(h, 
and mulberry- trees, &c. Some of the high 
grounds afix^rd mod pleafant fit nations for fet- 
tlements. Their elevated, and airy pofitions, 
together with the great luxuriance of the foil, 
every where yielding plenty of grafs, and ufeful 
plants, promife health, and ample returns to 
induftrious fettlers. 

** Many quarries of lime, frce-ftone, and 
marble, have been difcovered in this part of the 
country. 

*' Several creeks and rivers fall into the 
Mifliflippi, in the above diftance (of 65 miles), 
but no remarkable ones, except the rivers a Vafc 
and Kalkalkias; the former is navigable for 
battoes about 60, and the latter for about 130 
miles ; — both thefe rivers run through a rich 
country, abounding in extenfive, natural mea- 
dows. 
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dows, and numberlcfs herds of bufFaloc, 
deer, &c. 

•* The high grounds, juft mentioned, con- 
tinue along the eaftern fide of the Kalkafkias 
river, at a fmall diftance fronn it, for the fpace 
of five miles and a half, to the Kalkaflcias vil- 
lage ; then they incline more towards that 
river, and run nearly parallel with the eaftern 
bank of the Mifilflippi, at the dillance of about 
three miles in fome parts, and four miles in 
other parts from it. Thefe are principally com- 
pofed of lime and free-ftone, and from 100 
to 130 feet high, divided in feveral places by 
deep cavities, through which many fmall rivulets 
pafs before they fall into the Mifliflippi. The 
iidcs of thefe hills, fronting this river, are in 
many places perpendicular, — and appear like fo- 
lid pieces of ftone mafonry, of various colours, 
figures, and fizcs. 

" The low land between the hills and the 
MifHiFippi, begins on the north fide of the 
Kaikalki^s river, and continues for three miles 
above the River Mifouri, where a high ridge 
terminates it, and forms the eaftern bank of 
the Miinfiippi, — This interval land is level, has 
few trees, and is of a very rich foil, yielding 
Ihrubs and moft fragran't flowers, which, added 

to 
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to the number and extent of meadows and ponds 
dilperled through this charming valley, render 
it exceedingly beautiful and agreeable. 

*' In this vale ftand the following villages, 
viz. Kafkalkias, which, as already mentioned, 
is five miles and a half up a river of t-he fame 
name, running northerly and foutherly. — This 
village contains 80 houfes, many of them well 
built ; feveral of ftone, with gardens, and large 
•lots adjoining. It confills of about 500 white 
inhabitants, and between four and five hundred 
negroes. The former have large flocks of 
black cattle, fwine, &c. 

*' Three miles northerly of Kaflcafkias, is a 
village of Illinois Indians (of the Kalkafkias 
tribe) containing about 210 perfons and 60 war- 
riors. They were formerly brave and warlike, 
but are degenerated into a drunken and de- 
bauched tribe, and fo indolent, as fcarcely to 
procure a fufficiency of ikins and furs to barter 
for clothing. 

'* Nine miles further northward than the 
laft mentioned village, is another, called La 
prairie du Rocher, or the Rock meadows. It 
confifts of 100 white inhabitants, and 80 ne- 
groes. 

*^ Three miles northerly of this place, on the 

banks 
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banks of the Mifliffippi, flood Fort Chartres. It 
was abandoned in the year 1772, as it was ren- 
dered untenable by the conftant wafhings of the 
River Mifliflippi in high floods. — The village of 
Fort Chartres, a little fouthward of the fort, 
contained fo few inhabitants, as not to deferve 
my notice. 

*' One mile higher up the Mifliflippi than 
Fort Chartres, is a village fettled by 170 war- 
riors of the Piorias and Mitchigamias (two other 
tribes of the Illinois Indians). They are as 
idle and debauched as the tribe of Kafkaikias 
which I have juft defcribed. 

*' Four miles higher than the preceding 
village, is St. Philip's. It was formerly inha- 
bited by about a dozen families, but at prefent 
is pc^flefled only by two or three. — The others 
have retired to the weflern fide of the Miflif- 
fippi. 

** Forty-five miles further northwards than 
St. Philip's (and one mile up a fmall river on 
the fouthern fide of it) ftands the village of 
Cahokia. It has 50 houfes, many of them 
well built, and 300 inhabitants, poflefling 80 
negroes, and large flocks of black cattle, fwine, 
A:c. , 

*' Four miles above Cahokia, on the weflern 

or 
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or Spani(h fide of the Mifliffippi, ftands the 
village of St. Louis, on a high piece of ground. 
It is the moft healthy and pleafurable fituatioii 
of any known in this part of the country* 
Here the Spanifh commandant and the princi* 
pal Indian traders refide ; who, by conciliating 
the affeftions of the natives, have drawn all the 
Indian trade of the Mifouri; — part of that of 
the Mifliffippi (northwards), and of the tribes of 
Indians refiding near the Ouifconfing and Illi- 
nois rivers,, to this village. In St. Louis arc 
1 20 houfes, moftly built of ftone. They arc 
large and commodious. This village has 800 
inhabitants, chiefly French ; — fome of them 
have had a liberal education, are polite, and 
hofpitable. They have about 150 negroes, and 
large flocks of black cattle, &c. 

*' Twelve miles below, or foutherly of Fort 
Chartres, on theweftern bank of the Miffif- 
fippi, and nearly oppofite to the village of Kaf- 
kalkias, is the village of St. Genevieve, or Miffire. 
It contains upwards of ico houfes, and 460 
inhabitants, befides negroes. This and St. Louis 
are all the villages that are upon the wefteru 
or Spanifli fide of the Miffiffippi, 

" Four miles below St. Genevieve (on the 
weftern bank of the Miffiffippi), at the mouth 

of 
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of a creek, is a hamlet, called the Saline. • Here 
all the fait is made, which is ufcd in the Illi- 
nois country, from a fait fpring that is at this 
place. 

^* In the feveral villages on the Miffiffippi, 
which I have jiift dcfcribcd, there were, fo long 
ago as the year 1 771 , twelve hundred and feven- 
ty-three fencible men. 

** The Rids^e which forms the eaftern bank 
of the jNIiffifiippi, above the Mifouri river, con- 
tinues northerly to the Illinois river, and then 
directs its courfe aloncj; the eaftcrn lide of that 
river, for about 220 miles, when it declines in 
gentle flopcs, and ends in extenlive rich favan- 
nahs. On the too of this ridQ;c, at the mouth 
of the Illinois river, is an agreeable and com- 
manding fituation for a fort, and though the 
ridge is high and ftccp (about 130 feet high^% 
and rather difficult to afcend, yet when af- 
cended, it affords a moft delightful profpeft. 
— The Mifliffippi is diftindlly feen from its 
fummit for more than twenty miles, as are 
the beautiful meanderings of the Illinois river 
for many leagues ;— next a level, fruitful mea- 
dow prefcnts itfelf, of at leaft one hundred 
miles in circuit on the weftern'fidc of the Mif- 
fiffippi, watered by feveral lakes, and fliaded by 

fmall 
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fmall groves or copfes of trees, fcattered In dif- 
ferent parts of it, and then the eye with rap- 
ture furveys, as well the high lands bordering 
upon the river Miflburi, as thofe at a greater 
diftance up the Mlfliflippi.— In fine, this charm- 
ing ridge is covered with excellent grafs, large 
oak, walnut-trees, &c. and at the diftance 
of about nine miles from the Mifliffippi, up the 
Illinois river, are feen many large favannahs, 
or meadows abounding in buffalo, deer, &c. 

** In afcending the Mifliffippi, Cape au Gres 
particularly attrafted my attention, — It is about 
8 leagues above the Illinois river, on the eaft- 
ern fide of the Mifliflippi, and continues above 
five leagues on that river. There is a gradual 
dcfcent back to delightful meadows, and to 
beautiful and fertile uplands, watered by feveral 
rivulets, which fall into the Illinois river be- 
tween 30 and 40 miles from its entrance into 
the Miffifllppi, and into the latter at Cape au 
Gres. The diftance from the Mifliflippi to the 
River Illinois acrofs the country, is leflened or 
increafed, according to the windings of the 
former river ;— the fmalleft diftance is at Cape 
au Gres, and there it is between four and five 
miles. The lands in this intermediate fpace 
between the above two rivers are rich, almoft 

beyond 
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beyond parallel, covered with large oaks, wal- 
nut, &c. and not a ftone is to be fecn, except 
upon the fides of the river. — It is even ac- 
knowledged bv the French inhabitants, that if 
fettlcments were only begun at Cape au Gres, 
thofe upon the Spanifli fide of the Miffiffippi 
would be abandoned, as the former would ex- 
cite a conftant fucceflion of fettlers, and inter- 
cept all the trade of the upper Miffilfippi. 

" The Illinois river furnifhes a communi- 
cation with Lake Michigan, by the Chicago 
river, and by two portages between the latter 
and the Illinois river; the longeft of which 
does not exceed four mile?. 

*' The Illinois country is in general of a fupe- 
rior foil to any other part of North America 
that I have feen. It produces fine oak, hic- 
kory, cedar, mulberry-trees, &c. fome dying 
roots and medicinal plants ; — hops and excellent 
wild grapes, and in the year 1769, oug hundred 
and ten hogftieads of well-tafted and ftrong 
wine were made by the French fettlers from 
thefe grapes, — a large quantity of fugar is alfo 
annually m^de from the juice of the maple-tree ; 
and as the mulberry-trees are long and numer- 
ous, Iprefume the making of filk will employ 
the attention and induftry of the fettlers, whea 

the 
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the cpUntry is more fully inhabited than it is 
at prefentj and efpecially as the winters arc 
much more moderate, and favourable for the 
breed of filk worms, than they are in nrany of 
the fea coaft provinces. — Indigo may likewife 
be fuccefsfully cultivated (but not more than 
two cuttings in a year) ; wheat, peas, and In- 
dian corn thrive well, as does every fort of 
grain and pulfe, that is produced in any of the 
old colonies. Great quantities of tobacco arc 
alfo yearly raifed by the inhabitants of the Illi- 
nois, both for their own confumption, and that 
of the Indians ; but little has hitherto been 
exported to Europe. Hemp grows fpontane- 
oufly, and is of a good texture ; its common 
height is 10 feet, and its thicknefs three inches 
(the latter reckoned within about a foot of the 
root), and with little labour any quatitity may 
be cultivated. Flax feed has hitherto been 
only raifed in fmall quantities. There has 
however been enough produced to (hew that 
it may be fown to the greateft advantage. Ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, and all other European 
fruits, fucceed admirably. Iron, copper, and 
lead mines, as alfo fait fprings, have been difco- 
vered in different parts of this territory. The 
two latter are worked on the Spanilh fide of 
Vol. II. X the 
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the Miflifiippi, with confiderable advantage to 
their owners. There is plenty of fifli in the 
rivers, particularly cat, carp, and perch, of an 
uncommon iize* — Savannahs, or natural mea- 
dows, are both numerous and extenfivc ; yield- 
ing excellent grafs, and feeding great herds of 
buf&loe, deer, Sic* — Ducks, teal, geefe, fwans, 
cranes, pelicans, turkies, ph^eafants, partridges, 
&c. fuch as are feen in the fea coaft colonics, 
are in the greateft variety and abundance.— In 
fhort, every thing that a reafonable mind can 
defire is to be found, or may, with httle pains, 
be produced here. 

" Niagara Fort is a moft important port. It 
lecures a greater number of communications 
through a larger country than probably any 
other pafs in interior America;— it ftands at 
the entrance of a ftrait, by which lake Ontario 
is joined to lake Erie, and the latter is conned- 
cd with the three great lakes, Huron, Michegan, 
and Superior. About nine miles above Fort 
Niagara the carrying place begins. It is oc- 
cafioned by the ftupendous cataradl of that 
tiame. The quantity of water which tumbles 
over this fall is unparalleled in America ; — ^iti 
heighth is not lefs than 137 feet. This fell 
would interrupt the communication betweea 

the 
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the lakes Ontario and Erie, if a road was- not 
made up the hilly country that borders upon 
-the ftrait. This road extends to a fmall poft 
eighteen miles from Fort Niagara. Here the 
traveller embarks in a battoe or canoe, and pro- 
ceeds eighteen miles to a fmall fort at lake Erie. 
It may be proper alfo to add, that at the end of 
the firft two miles, in the laft-mentioned dif- 
tance of 1 8 miles, the ftream of the river is di- 
vided by a large ifland, above nine miles in 
length ; and at the upper end of it, about a 
mile from lake Erie, are three or four iflands, 
not far from each other ; — ^thefe iflands, by in- 
terrupting and confining the waters difcharged 
from the lake, greatly increafe the rapidity of 
the ftream; which indeed is fo violent, that 
the ftiffeft gale is fcarcely fufficient to enable a 
large veffel to ftem it ; but it is fuccefsfuUy 
refifted in fmall battoes, or canges, that are rowed 
near the (bore. 

** Lake Erie is about 225 miles in length, and 
wpon a medium about 40 miles in breadth. It 
affords a good navigation for {hipping of any 
burthen. The coaft,on both (ides of the lake, 
is generally favourable for the paflage of battoes 
and canoes. Its banks in many places have a 
flat fandy (hore, particularly to the eaftward pf 

X2 ' the 
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the pcninfula, called Long Point, which ex- 
tends into the lake, in ^ fouth-eadern diredton, 
for upwards of 1 8 miles, and is more than five 
miles wide in the broadeft part; but the iflhmus, 
by which it joins the continent, is fcarcely 200 
yards wide. The peninfula is compoled of 
fand, and is very convenient to haul boats out 
of the furf upon (as is almoft every other part 
of the fhore) when the lake is too rough for 
rowing or failing; yet there are fome places 
where, in boifterous weather (on account of 
their great perpendicular height), it would be 
dangerous to approach, and impoffible to land. 
Moft of thefe places are marked in my map 
with the letter X. 

*' Lake Erie has a great variety of fine fifli, 
fuch as fturgcon, eel, white fi(h, trout, perch, 
&c. 

** The country, northward of this lake, is in 
many parts fwelled with moderate hills, but no 
high mountains. The climate is temperate, 
and the air healthful. The lands are well 
timbered (but not generally fo rich as thofc 
upon the fouthern fide of the lake), and for a 
confiderable diftance from it, and for fevcral 
miles eaftward of Cayahoga river, they appear 
quite level and extremely fertile ; and except 

where 
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where cxtenfive favannahs, or natural meadows 
intervene, are covered with large oaks, wahiut, 
a(h, hickory, mulberry, faflafras, &c. &c. and 
produce a great variety of flirubs and medicinal 
roots, — Here alfo is great plenty of buffalo, deer, 
turkies, partridges, &c. 

** Fort Detroit is of an oblong figure, built 
with ftockades, and advantageoufly fituated, 
with one entire fide commanding the river, 
called Detroit. This fort is near a mile in cir- 
cumference, and enclofes about one hundred 
haufes, built in a regular manner, with parallel 
ftreets, croffing each other at right angles. Its 
fituation is delightful, and in the centre of a 
pleafant, fruitful country. 

'* The ftrait St. Clair (commonly called the. 
Detroit river) is at its entrance more than three 
miles wide, but in afcending it, its width per- 
ceptibly diminifties, fo that oppofite to the fort 
(which is 18 miles from lake Eriej it does not 
exceed half a mile in width. From thence to 
lake St. Clair it widens to more than a milct 
The channel of the ftrait is gentle, and wide, 
and deep enough for (hipping of great burthen, 
although it is incommoded by feveral iflands ; 
one of which is more than feven miles in 
length, Thefe iflands are of a fertile foil, an4 
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from their ifituation afford a very agreftable ap- 
pearance. For eight . miles below, and the 
fame diftance above fort Detroit, on both fides 
of the river, the country is divided into regular 
and well cultivated plantations, and from the 
contiguity of the farmers houfes to each other, 
they appear as two long extended villages* 
The inhabitants, who are moftly French, arc 
about 2000 in number ; 500 of whom are as 
good markfmen, and as well accuftomed to the 
woods, as the Indian natives themfelves. They 
raife large (locks of black cattle, and great 
quantities of corn, which they grind by wind- 
mills, and manufailure into excellent flour. — 
The chief trade of Detroit confifts in a barter of 
coarfe European goods with the natives for firrs, 
deer-ikins, tallow, &c. &c. 

" The rout from lake St. Clair to lake 
Huron, is up a flrait or river, about 400 yards 
wide. This river derives itfelf from lake Hu- 
ron, and at the diftance of ^3 miles lofes itfelf 
in lake St. Clair. It is in general rapid, but 
particularly fo near its fource;— 'its channel, 
and alfo that of lake St. Clair, are fufficiently 
deep for (hipping of very confiderable burthen. 
This ftrait has feveral mouths, and the lands 
lying between them are fine meadows. The 
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country an both fi^ts of it, for 15 miles, has a 
very level appearance, but from thfince to lake 
Huron, it is in matiy places broken, and cover- 
ed with white pines, oaks, maple, birch, and 
beech/' 



thoughts on the Duratwn of the American Com-- 
monwealth. 

THERdS. is a greater probability that the dura- 
tion of the American comaionwealth will be 
longer than any empire that has hitherto exift- 
ed. For it is a truth, uiiiverfally admitted, that 
all the advantages which ever attended any of 
the jnonarchies in the old world, all center it) the 
new ; together with many others, which they 
never enjoy^ The four great empires, and the 
domioloais of Cbarlemaign, and the Turks, ajll 
rofe by conqucfts ; none Jby the arts of peace. 
On the contrary, the territory jof the United 
States has been .planted and reared hy a union of 
liberty, good couducl, and all the comforts of 
domeftic virtue, 

AU the great monarchies were formed by the . 
conqucft of kingdoms, different in ^u-ts, man- 
ners, language, temper, or religion, from the 
ixuiquepofs^fo th^t the union, though in foitie 
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c^fcs very ftrong, was never the real and inti- 
mate conneftion of the fame people; and this 
circumftance principally accelerated their ruin, 
and was abfolutely the caufe of it in ibmc. 
This will be very different in the Americans. 
They will, in their grcatcft extent and popula- 
tion, be one and the fame people ; the fame in 
language, religion, laws, manners, tempers, and 
purfuits; for the fmall variation in fome dil- 
trifts, owing to the fettlement of Germans, is 
an exception fo very flight, that in a few ages 
it will be unknown. 

The Aflyrian and Roman empires were of 
very flow growth, and therefore lafted the Jong- 
eft ; but ftill their increafe was by conqueft, and 
the union of diflbnant parts. The Perfian aiwl 
Macedonian monarchies were foon founded ai>d 
prefently overturned ; the former not lafting fo 
long as the Aftyrian, nor a (ixth of the duration 
of the Roman ; and as to the Maredonian, it laft- 
ed but fix years. This advantage of a flow 
growth is ftrong in favour of the Americans; 
the wonderful increafe of their numbers is the 
natural cfFeft of plenty of land, a good climate, 
and a mild and beneficent government, in which 
corruption and tyranny are wholly unknown.^ 
Some centunes arp already paft fince their firft 

fettlement. 
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fettlemcnt, and many more will pafs before 
their power appears in its fjall fplendour; h\it 
the quicknefs of z, growth that is entirely na- 
tural will carry with it no marks of decay, be- 
ing entirely different from monarchies fouwled 
by force of arms. The Roman empire perch- 
ed by the hands of northern barbarians, whom 
the matters of the woHd difdained to conquer ; 
it will not be fo with the Americans, they fpread 
gradually over the* whole continent, infomuch 
that two hundred years hence there probably 
will be nobody but themfelves in the whole 
northern continent; from whence therefore 
Ihould their Goths and Vandals come? Nor can 
they ever have any thing to fear from the fouth; 
firft, becaufe that country will never be populous, 
owing to the poffeflion of mines : lecondiy, 
there are fevcral nations, and languages planted 
and remaining in it : thirdly, the moft coiifider- 
able part of it lies in the torrid zone ; a region 
that never yet fent forth nations of conque- 
rors* ' 

In extent the habitable parts of North Ame- 
rica exceed that of any of the four empires, and 
confequently can feed and maintain a people 
murh more numerous than the Affyrians or 
the Ronaaps/ The fituation of the region is fo 

advantageous 
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advantageous that it leaves nothing to be wiihed 
for; it can have no neighbours from wbona there 
is a pofTibility of attack or molefiation ; it will 
pofl'efs all the fohd advantages of the Chinefc 
erapiie without the fatal neighbourhood of the 
Tartars. 

It will have further the lingular felicity of 
all the advantages of an ifland^ that is, a freedom 
from the attacks of others, and too many diffi- 
culties, with too great a diflance, to engage in 
cnterprifes that heretofore proved the ruin of 
other monarchies. 

The foil^ the climate, produdion, and fece of 
the continent, is formed by nature for a great, 
independent, and permanent government : fill it 
with people who will oftherafelves, of couric, 
pofTefs all forts of manufadtures, and you will 
£nd it yielding every necefiary and convenienoe 
of life. Such a vaft trad of country, pofieiling 
fuchdfingular advantages, becoming inhabited by 
one people, fpeaking the fame langAiage^profeifiin'g 
the fame religion, and having the fame man« 
ntrs ; attaining a population equal to that of the 
greatefl empire; fprung from an ai£tive and in-' 
dudrious nation, who have transfufed into them 
their own iniduftry and fpirit, and feen them 
worthy pf their original; inhabiting a foil not 

dangeroufly 



dangcroufly fertile, nor a clime generally con- 
ducive to effeminacy ; accuftomed to commerce : 
fuch a people mnA found a commonwealth as 
indiflbluble as humanity will allow. Suffice it 
for England, that (he will have been the origin 
of a coHMnon wealth greater and more durable 
tlian any former monarchy^ that her language 
and her manners will flourifh among a people 
who will one day become a fplendid fpe^acle in 
the vaft eye of the uinvelrfe. This flatteimg 
idea 6f immortality no other nation cam hope to 
attain. 

And here let me make an obfervation thai 
ihould animate the authors in the £^gU(h Ian? 
guage with ism ardour that cannot be infufdd 
into thofe of any other nation ; it is the pkaf-^ 
ing idea of living among fo great a peopleji 
through almoft a perpetuity of fame, and under 
almoft an impoffibility of becoming, like the 
Greek and Latin tongues, dead; known only 
by the learned.— Increafnig time will bring iur 
creafing readers, until their names become re- 
peated with pleafure by above an hundred 
ipillions of people ! 
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A STATE OF THE COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AME- 
RICA AND FOREIGN NATIONS. WRITTEN 
IN THE MONTH OF JUNE 1 792. BY THO- 
MAS JEFFERSON, ESQ^ SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO THE SAID UNITED STATES. 

The countries with which the United States 
have had their chief commercial intercourfe, 
are, Spain, Portugal, France, Great Britain, the 
United Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden, 
and their American pofiefiions ; and the articles 
of export which conflitute the bafis of that 
commerce, with their refpedlive amounts, 
are — 

Bread ftufF, that is to fay, br^ad- 

grains, meals, and bread, to the an- DjIs. 
nual amount of - - - - - 7,649,887 

Tobacco 4.349*567 

Rice ^^753^79^ 

Wood 1,263,534 

Salted (i(h - 941,696 

Pot and pearl afh - - - ^ - ^39*093 
Salted meats --..--' 599»^30 

Indigo 
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Dols. 

^^^'igo - 537^379 

Horfcs and mules ----- 339*753 

Whale oil ------ 1 252,591 

Flax feed ------- 236,072 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine - - 217,177 

Live provifions . - - - • '37j743 

Ships 

Foreign goods ------ 620,274 

To defcend to articles of fmaller value than 
thefe, would lead into a minutenefs of detail nei- 
ther neceflary nor ufeful to the prefent obje£t. 

The proportions of our Exports, which go to '^ 
the nations before mentioned, and to their do- 
minions, refpectively, are as follows : 

Dols. 

To Spain and its dominions - - 2,005,907 

Portugal and its dominions - - 1,283,462. 

France and its dominions - - - 4,698,735 

Great Britain and its dominions - 9,363,416 
The United Netherlands and their 

dominions ------ 1,963,880 

Denmark and its dominions - - 21:4,415 
Sweden and its dominions - - 47^240 

Our Imports from the fame countries are — 

Spain and its dominions - - - 335, ^'o 
Portugal and its dominions - - 595^7^3 

France 
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Dots. 

France and its dominions • * 2,068,348 

Great Britain and its dominions « 15,285,428 
United Netherlands and their do- 
minions ------.- 1,172,692 

Denmark and its dominions - • 35 ''394 
Sweden and its dominions -^ -^ ^4'3^j 

Thefc Imports confift moftly of articles on 
which induftry has been exhaufted. 

Our Navigation, depending on the fame com- 
merce, will appear by the following ftatemcnt 
of the tonnage of our o\yn veffels, entering in- 
to our ports, from thofe feveral nations, and 
their pofleflions, in one year, that is to fay, 
from October 1789, to September 1790, inclu- 

five, as follows: 

Tons. 

Spain -/------• ^9^695 

Portugal ---.---• ^ZjS7^ 

France ------- 116,410 

Great Britain ------ 43*580 

United Netherlands - - - - 58,858 

Denmark ------- 14^655 

Sweden -------- 750 

Of our commercial objefts, Spain receives fa- 
vourably our bread ftufF, faited fifh, wood, (hips, 
tar, pitch, and turpentine. On our meals, how- 
ever, ^as well as on thofe of other foreign coun- 
tries, 
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tries, when re-exported to their colonics, they 
have lately impofed duties of from half a dollar 
to two dollars the barrel, the duties being fo 
proportioned to the current price of their own 
^ flour, as that both together are to make the 
conflant fum of nine dollars per barrel* 

They do not difcourage our rice, pot and 
pearl a(h, falted proviiions, or whale oil : but 
thefe articles being in fmall demand at their 
markets, are carried thither but in a fmall de- 
gree. Their demand for rice, however, is in- 
creafing. Neither tobacco nor indigo arc re- 
ceived there. Our commerce is permitted 
with their Canary Iflands, under the lame 
conditions. 

Themfelvcs and their colonies are the aftual 
confumers of what they receive from us. 

Our navigation is free with the kingdom of 
Spain; foreign goods l?eing received there in our 
fhips, on the fame conditions as if carried in 
their own, or in the veflels of the country of 
which fuch goods are the manufadure or pro- 
duce. 

Portugal receives favourably our grain and 
.bread, falted fifli and other falted provifions, 
wood, tar, pitch, and turpentine. -^ 

1 Foi^ 
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For flax-feed, pot and pearl afh, though not 
difcouraged, there is little demand. 

Our (hips pay 20 per cent, on being fold to 
their fubje(5ls, and are then free bottoms. 

Foreign goods (except thofe of the Eaft In- 
dies) are feceived on the fam^ footing in our 
veflels as in their own, or any others ; that is 
to hyj on general duties of from twenty to 
twenty-eight per cent, and confequently our 
navigation unobftrudted by them, — Tobacco, 
rice, and meals, are prohibited. 

Themfelves and their colonies confume what 
they receive from us, 

Thefe regulations extend to the Azores, 
Madeira, and the Cape de Verd Iflands, except 
that in thefe meals and rice arc received 
freely. 

France receives favourably our bread ftufF^ 
rice, wood, pot and pearl alhes. 

A duty of five fous the kental, or nearly four 
and a half cents, is paid on our tar, pitch, and 
turpentine. Our whale oil pays fix livres the 
kental, and are the only foreign whale oils ad- 
mitted. Our indigo pays five livres on the 
kental; their own two and an half: but a dif- 
ference of quality, ftill more than a difference of 
duty, prevents its feeking that market. 

Salted 
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Salted beef is received freely for re-eXporta- 
tion, but if for home coiifumptioni it pays fivp 
livres thekental. Other falted provifions pay 
that duty iu all cafes, and falted fi(h is made 
lately to pay the prohibitory one of twenty 
livres in the Rental. 

Our (hips are free to carry thither all foreign 
goods which may be carried in their own or 
a«y other veflels, except tobaccoes not of our 
own growth ; and they participate with their'* 
the excluHve carriage of our whale oils and to- 
baccoes. 

During their former government, our tobacco 
was under a monopoly; but paid no duties, and 
our (hips were freely fold in their ports, and 
converted into national bottoms. The firft Na- 
tional AflTembly took from our (hips this privi- 
lege : they emancipated tobacco from its mono- 
poly, but fubjcdted it to duties of eighteen livres 
fifteen fous the kental, carried in their own vef- 
fek, and twenty-five livres carried in ours, a 
difference more than equal to the freight of the 
article. 

They and their colonies oonfume what they 
receive from us. 

Great Britain receives our pot and pearl a(hes 
frtCj while thofc of other nations pay a duty of 

Vol. II. Y two 
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two (hillings and three- pence the kental. There 
is an equal diflindtion in favour of our bar iron, 
of which article, however, we do not produce 
enough for our own ufe. Woods are free from 
us, whilft they pay (bme fmall duty from other 
countries. Our tar and pitch pay i id* fterling 
the barrel ; from other alien countries they pay 
about a penny and a third n)ore. 

Our tobacco, for their own confumption, 
pays IS. 5d. fterling the pound, cuAom and ex- 
cifc, befides heavy expences of coHcftion, And 
rice, in the fame cafe, pays 7s. 4d. fterling the 
hundredweight; which rei>dering it too dear 
as an article of common food, it is confequently 
ufed in very fmall quantity. 

Our faked fifh, and other faked proviHons, 
except bacon, are prohibited. Bacon and whale 
oil are under prohibitory duties; fo are our 
grains, meals, and bread, as to internal con- 
fumption, unlefs in times of fuch fcarcity as 
may raife the price of wheat to 50s. fterling the 
quarter, and other grains and meals in propor- 
tion. 

Our fliips, though purchafed and navigated 
by their own fubjedls, are not permitted to be 
ufed, even in their trade with us. 

While 
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While the veflell oF other natiolis afe fecurcd 
by ihnding laws, wbioh (£dr>not be altered, but 
by the concurrent will of the three branches of 
the Britilh Icgiflaturtt^ iti ^sarrylng thither ktiy 
produce or manufadure of the dduntry to which 
they belongs which m^y be lawfully datfied in 
mny vcffels, ours, with the fame prohibition of 
what is foreign^ are further prohibited by st 
(landing law ( 1 1 Car* IL 28. §. 3) frooii car- 
rying thither all and any of our oWn donieftid 
produdions and manufactures. A fubiequent 
iadt^ indeed, authorifed their executive to permit 
the carriage of our own productions in out* own 
bottoms^ at its fole difcretion ; aiid thi peralif^ 
fion hasf been given from year to year by pro- 
clamation ^ but fubjedk every moment to bd 
withdrawn on that filigle willj in which event 
eur vefiels having any thing on boafd^ {land 
bterdided from the entry of all Bfitilh potts. 
The difadvantage of a tenure which may be 
fo fuddenly difcontinued was experienced by 
our merchants on a late occafion^ when an of-^ 
ficial notification that this law would bd ftriCtly 
enforced, gave them jufi: appreheniione fof thtf 
fete of their vefTela and cargoes* difpatched or 
deftined to the ports of Great Britain^. Tfa(f 
minider of that court, indeed,. fraftUy espfe^ei 

Y a his 
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his perfonal convldliou th^ the words of the 
order went farther than wap intended, and fo he 
afterwards officially informed us ; but the cm- 
barraffments of the moment were real and great, 
and the poffibility of their renewal lays our 
commerce to that country under the fame fpe- 
cies of difcouragement as to other countries 
where it is regulated by a fuigle legiflator ; and 
the diftindlion is too remarkable not to be no- 
ticed, that our navigation is excluded from the 
fecurity of fixed laws, while that fecurity is giv- 
en to the navigation of others^ 

Our vcflcls pay their ports is. pd. fterling per 
ton, light and trinity dues, more than is paid 
by Britiih (hips, except in the port of London, 
where they pay the fame as Britifli. 

The greater part of what they receive from 
us is re- exported to other countries, under the 
ufclefs charges of an intermediate dcpofit and 
double voyage. From tables publilhed in Eng- 
land, and compofed, as is faid, from the books 
of their cuftom-houfes, it appears that of the 
indigo imported there in the years 1773 — 4 — 5$ 
one third was re-exported ; and from a docu- 
ment of authority, we learn that of the ricd 
and tobacco iinported there before the war, 
four-fifths were re-exported. We arc aflurcd, 

indeed. 
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indeed, that tha quantities fent thither for re- 
exportation fincc the war, are confiderably di- 
miiiKhed, yet lefs fo than reafon and national 
intereft would diftatei' The whole of our 
grain is re-exported when wheat is below 50s. 
the quarter, and other grains in proportion. 

The United Netherlands prohibit our pickled 
beef and pork, meals and bread of all forts, and 
lay a prohibitory duty on fpirits diftilled from 
grain. 

All other of our productions are received oa 
varied duties, which may be reckoned on a me- 
dium at about three per cent. 

They confume but a fmall proportion of 
what they receivdj the refidue is partly for- 
warded, for confuttiption in the inland parts of 
Europe, and partly^ rfe- (hipped to other maritime 
countries. On the latter portion they intercept 
between us and the confumer fo much of the 
value as is abforbed by the charges attending an 
intermediate depolit. 

Foreign goods, except fome Eaft India arti- 
cles, are received in veffcls of any nation. 

Our fliips may be fold and naturalized there 
with exceptions of one or two privileges, which 
fomewhat Icflcn theirvalue. 

Denmark lays confiderable duties on our to- 
Y 3 bacco 



bacco and rice carried in their own vcflels, and 
half as much more if carried in ours ; but the 
cxaft amount of thefe duties is not perfetlly 
known here. They lay fuch as ^inount to 
prohibitions on our indigo and corn^ 

Sweden receives favourably our grains and 
meals, falted provifions, indigo, and whale 
oil. 

They fubjcft our rice to duties of fixtecn 
mills the pound weight carried in their own 
veffels, and of forty per cent. ?idditional on that, 
or 22,410 mills^ carried in ours or any others. 
Being thus rendered too dear as an article of 
common food, little of it is confumed with 
them. They confume mor^ of our tohaccoes, 
which they take gircuitoufly through Great 
Britain, levying heavy duties on th.eun alfo; 
their duties of entry, town dutijes, and excife, be<» 
ing 4 dols. 34 cents, the bundired weight, if 
carried in their own veffels, and of forty per 
cent, on that additional, if carried in our own 
or any other veffels. 

They prohibit altogether our bread, fi(h, pot 
and pearl afhes, flax-feed, tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine, wood (except oak timber and mafls), 
and all foreign manufaftures. 

Under fo many tdHiOi^mi and prohibitions, 

our 
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our navigation with them is reduced almoft to 
nothinor. 

o 

With our neighbours, an order of things 
much harder prefents itfelf. 

Spain and Portugal refufe to thofe parts of 
America -which they govern, all diredl inter- 
courfe with any people but themfelves. The 
commodities in mutual demand between theni 
and their neighbours muft be carried to beex<^ 
changed in fome port of the dominant country, 
and the tranfportation between that and the 
fubjed (late muft be in a domeflic bottom. 

France, by a {landing law, permits her Weft 
India pofleflions to receive directly our vegeta- 
bles, live provitiqns, horfes, wood, tar, pitchy 
and turpentine, rice, and maize, and prohibits 
our other bread Auff; but a fufpeniion c^ this 
prohibition having been left to the colonial If-. 
giflatures in times of fcarcity, it was forooerly 
fufpended occafiondUy* but laktcrly whhou^ in«» 
terruption. 

Our fre(h and ialted provifion^ (eiurept porl^) 
are received in their iflands under a duty of 
three colonial livres the kental, and our veflela 
are as free as their own to carry our commodi* 
ties thither, and to bring away rum and mo* 
lafles. 

Y 4 Great 
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Great Britain admits in her iflands our vfejc- 
tables, live provilions, horfes, wood, tar, pitch, 
aud turpentine, rice, and bread ftufF, by a pro- 
clamation of her executive, Umited always to 
the term of a year. She prohibits our faltcd 
provifions : flic does not permit our veffels to 
carry thither our own produce. Her veflels 
alone may take i-t from us, and bring in ex- 
change, rum, molafies, fugar, cofFee, cocoa nuts, 
ginger, and pimento. There are, indeed, fomc 
freedoms in the ifland of Dominica, but under 
fuch circumflances as to be little ufed by us. In 
the Britifti continental colonies, aud in New- 
foundland, all our produftions are prohibited, 
and our veflels forbidden to enter their ports ; 
their governors however, in times of diftrefs, 
have power to permit a temporary importation 
of certain articles in their own bottoms, but 
not in ours. 

Our citizens cannot refidc as merchants or 
faftors within any of the Britifli plantations, 
this beinvj; exprefbly prohibited by the fame fla- 
tue of 12 Car. II. C. 18, commonly called the 
Navigation aft. 

In the Danifli-American pofieflions a duty of 
five per cent, is levied on our corn, corn-meal, 
rice, tobacco, wood, falted fifli, indigo, horfes, 

mules, 
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mules, and live ftock ; and of ten per cent, on 
our flour, lalted pork and beef, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine. 

In the American iflands of the United Ne- 
therlands and Sweden, our veflels and produce 
are received, fubjefl to duties, not fo heavy as 
to have been complained of; but they are hea- 
vier in the Datch pofTcflions on the continent. 

To fum up thefe reftridions, fo far as thcjr 
are important : 

ift. In Europe — 

Our bread ftuffis at liioft times under prohi- 
bitory duties in England, and confiderably du- 
tied on exportation from Spain to her colonies^ , 

Our tobaccoes are heavily dutied in England, 
Sweden, and France, and prohibited in Spain 
and Portugal. 

Our rice is heavily dutied in England and 
Sweden, and prohibited in Portugal. 

Our filh and falted provifions are prohibited 
in England, and under prohibitory duties in^ 
France. 

Our whale-oils are prohibited in England 
and Portusjal. 

And our veflels are denied naturalization in 
England, and of late in France. 

2d. In 



e 
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2d. In the Weji Indies. 

All intercourfe is prohibited with the poffcl- 
fions of Spain and Portugal. 

Our falted provifious and fi(h are ^prohibited 
by England. 

Our falted pork, and bread ftufF fexcept 
maize), are received under temporary lawsonly, 
in the dominions of France, and our falted filh 
pays there a weighty duty. 

3d. In the Article of Narclgaiion. 

Our own carriage of our own tobacco is hea- 
vily dutied in Sweden, and lately in France. 

We can carry no article, not of our own pro- 
du6lion, to the Brilifh ports in Europe. 

Nor even our own produce to her American 
poffeflions. 

Such being the reftri£tlons on the commerce 
and navigation of the United States, the quef- 
tion is, in what way they may beft be removed, 
modified, or counterafted ? 

As to commerce, two methods occur, i. By 
friendly arrangements with the fevcral nations 
with whom thcfe reftridions exift ; or, 2* By 

the 



the fcparate zd of our own l^idattrres for 
countervailing their cfFc£ls. 

There caa be no doubt, bwt that of thtfc 
two, friendly arrangement is the moft eligrWe. 
Inftcad of embarraffing commerce trnder pries 
of regulating hiws, duties, and prohibitions, 
could it be relieved from al! its fhackles in all 
parts of the world — could every country be 
employed in producing that which nature has 
beft fitted it to produce, and each be free to ex- 
change with others mutual furplufles for mutual 
wants, the greateft mafs poffible would then 
be produced of thofe things which contribute 
to human life and human happinefs ; the num- 
bers of mankind would be increafed, and their 
condition bettered. 

Would even a fingle nation begin with the 
United States this (yO^em of free commerce, it 
would be advifable to begin it with that nation ; 
fince it is b^ one only that it can be extend- 
ed to alL Where the circumftances of either 
party render it expedient to fevy a revenue, by 
way of iropoft, on commerce, its freedom might 
be modified^ in that particular, by mutual and 
equivalent raeafure3, preferving it entire in all 
others. 

Some nations, not yet ripe for frtc commerce, 

in 
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in all its extent, might Aill be willing to mol- 
lify its reftridions and regulations for us in pro- 
portion to the advantages which aii intercourfe 
with us might offer. Particularly they may 
concur with us in reciprocating the duties to be 
levied on each fide, or in compcnfating any ex- 
cefs of duty, by equivalent advantages of ano- 
ther nature. Our commerce is certainly of a 
character to entitle it to favour in moft coun- 
tries. The commodities we offer arc either 
iieceflaries of life, or materials for manufacture^ 
or convenient fubjcdls of revenue ; and we take 
in exchange, cither manufactures, when they 
have received the laft finifti of art and induftry, 
or mere luxuries. Such cuftom;er5 may rea- 
fonably cxpe£l welcome, and friendly treatment 
at every market ; cuflomers too, whole de- 
mands, increaling with their wealth and popu- 
lation, muft very fhortly give full employment 
to the whole induftry of any nation whatever, 
in any line of fupply tbey may get into the ha- 
bit of calling for, from it. 

But (houldany nation, contrary to our wifhes, 
fuppofe it may better find its advantage by con- 
tinuing its lyftem of prohibitions, duties, and 
regulations, it behoves us to proted our citizens, 
their commerce, and navigation, by counter- 
prohibitions. 
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prohibitions, duties, and regulations alfo. Free 
cottitBerce and navigation are not to be given in 
exchange for reftn<3ions and vexations ; nor 
are they likely to produce a relaxation of them. 

Our navigation involves ftill higher confidera- 
tions. As a branch of induftry, it is valuable; 
but as a refource, ellential. 

Its value, as a branch of induftry, is enhanc- 
ed by the dependence of fo many other branches 
on it. In times of general peace it multiplies 
competitors for employment in tranfportation, 
and fo keeps that at its proper level ; and in 
times of war, that is to fay, when thofe nations 
who may be our principal carriers, fhall be at 
war with each other, if we have not within 
ourfelves the means of tranfportation, pur pro-* 
duce muft be exported in belligerent veflels at 
the increafed expence of warfreight and infur- 
ance, and the articles which will not bear that, 
muft perifti on our hands. 

But it is a refource for defence that our navi- 
gation will admit neither negleft nor forbear-* 
ance. The pofition and circumftainces of the 
United States leave them nothing to fear on 
their land-board, and nothing to defire beyond 
their prefent rights. But on their fea-board» 
they are open to injury, and they have there, 

too^ 
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too^ a commerce which muft be proteded* 
This can only be done by poffefling a rcfpcCt^ 
able body of citizen-feamen, and of artifts and 
eflablifhments iu readinefs for (hip- building. 

Were the ocean, which is the common pro- 
perty of all, open to the induftry of all, fo that 
every perfon and veffei (hould be free to take 
employment wherever it could be found, the 
United States would certainly not fet the ex^ 
ample of appropriating to themfelves, exclu- 
iively, any portion of the common flock of 
occupation. They would rely on the enter-* 
prize and activity of their citiisens for a due 
participation of the benefits of the feafaring bu- 
fiuefs, and fbr keeping the marine clafs of citi- 
zen* equal to their object* But if particular 
nations grafp at undue fhares, and more efpeci-» 
ally if they feize otx the means of the United 
States to convert them into aliment for their 
own ftrength, and withdraw them entirely 
from the fupport of thofe to whom they belongs 
defcnfive and protefting meafures become nc- 
ceflary on the part of the nation whofe marine 
refources are thus invaded, or it will be difarm^ 
•d of its defence ; its productions will lie at 
the mercy of the nation which has pofieiled it« 
felf excluiively of the means of carrying thcm# 
«nd its politics may be influenced by thofe who 

command 
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command its commerce. The carriage of our 
own commodities, if once eflabiifhed in ano- 
ther channel, cannot be refumed in the moment 
we may defire. If we lofe the feamen and ar- 
tifts whom it now occupies, we lofe the pre- 
ient moans of marine defence, and time will 
be rcquifitc to raife up others, when difgracc or 
lofles (hall bring home to our feelings the error 
of having abandoned them. The materials for 
maintaining our due (hare of navigation are ours 
in abundance; and as to the mode of ufing 
them, we have only to adopt the principles of 
thofe who thus put us on the defenfive, or 
others equivalent and better fitted to our cir* 
cumftances. 

The following principles being founded in 
reciprocity, appear perfcdlyjuft, and to offer 
no caufe of complaint to any nation* 

I ft. Where a nation iropofes high duties on 
our produSions, or prohibits them altogether, 
it may be proper for us to do the fame by theirs, 
6rft burtbening or excluding thofe produ6kion$ 
which they bring here in competition with our 
own of the fame kind ; felcding next fuch 
roanufafiturcs m we take from them m greateft 
quantity, and which at the fanoe time we could 
the iboneft furuilh to ourfclves, or obtain from 
other cauntrie»j impofing on them duties 
I lighter 
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lighter at firft, but heavier and heavier after- 
wards, as other channels of fupply open. Such 
duties having the efFeft of indireft encourage- 
ment to domeftic manufadlares of the fame 
kind, may induce the manufafturer to come 
himfelf into thefe flates ; where cheaper fub- 
fiftence, equal laws, and a vent of his wares, 
free of duty, may enfure him the higheft pro- 
fits from his Ikill and induftry. And here it 
would be in the power of the ftate governments 
to co-operate eflentially, by opening the re- 
fources of encouragement which are under their 
controul, extending them liberally to artifts in 
thofe particular branches of manufadiire, for 
which their foil, climate, population, and other 
circumftances have matured them, and foftering 
the precious efforts and progrefs of houfehold 
manufafture, by fome patronage fuited to the 
nature of its objcfts, guided by the local infor- 
mations they poflefs, and guarded againft abuie 
by their prefcnce and attentions. The oppreA 
fions on our agriculture in foreign ports would 
thus be made the occafion of relieving it from a 
dependence on the councils and condud: of 
others, and of promoting arts, manufactures, and 
population, at home. 

2d. Where a nation refufes permiflion to our 
merchants and factors to refidc within certain 

parts 



piift$ p{ thj»r dpminions, we m^^}f it fliouU 
]k though^ expediept^ refufe reficlence 19 theird 
io any and pytry j^ar^ of purs^ or mpdifv their 
Jtranfadjoqsi 

id> Where g jtiation refufes to receive in our 
v«£&]^ 9i»y prgdpQjpn^ jlp^t pv i^wn, we imj^ 
|r^fil(e tp twpivr, «i Ithejts, jjjnjr J^t tljeir owa 
]>ni^u^ipp9* THc firft a^i^ ,^^cpnd clau&s qf 
the bill reported by t|l.e co^up^ttff are >|^eil 
foftpe^ tp e^e^ thjis 9bj^» 

4th. Wtufc a D^ipo r<?f<^ tp cpnficler anjr 
yp0el 03 Qyrs whi^h h?.$ Apt ^n built within 
p\ir txjrtftqxic^, 9^9(^09114 rffy^fe to confider ^ 
thAiw any ye^l APJ Wt jy^tljin th^eir terrl- 
torijes. 

5tl>. WllfTjC ;?i p^tfipn r^ufe? to our yefe|a 
Ihe fSffi^ ffVpn pf pwf p>irA ptpdya^pfls to 
Cfitt^isx c;p^.ptfi^ vigidpr ^^r ,4pwpatio^, Vf© 
might refufe to theirs, of every 4^Ccfi|p(t;f>p, 
jt^ie .c?^if4fig(B pf ^ i^natf prpdua^f?* tp the 
faipe cpYuitfi^ ]3ut ^ juj^jce a^d |;9pd( q^gj^* 
|»^^jhoo^ would ^i^te, th^t jthpfe lyji^p ^^e 
jip pwt in jupppfiflg ibe f cjftri^jpp op jus, /hpl^jd 
,llot W .t|»9 y;<3twa5 pf rocjfere? IJJpptjBd to dc- 
f«< ^tf jeffofik» jit n^ayb^ pripppr tp cpii$iict]^e 

Vol. II. Z than 
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than the inhabitants of the country to whicb 
the faid productions are to be carried. — ^And to 
prevent all inconvenience to the faid inhabitants, 
and to our own, by too fudden a check on the 
means of tranfportation, we may continue to 
admit the velTels marked for future excluiion, 
on an advanced tonnage, and for fuch length of 
time only, as may be fuppofed necei!ary to pro- 
vide againft that inconvenience. 

The eftablifliment of fome of thefc principles 
by Great Britain alone has already loft us, in our 
commerce with that country and its poiTeffions, 
between eight and nine hundred veflels of near 
40,000 tons burthen, according to ftatements 
from official materials, in which they have con- 
fidence. This involves a proportional lofs of 
feamen, fhipwrights, and (hip building, and is too 
ferious a lofs to admit forbearance of fbme effec* 
tual remedy. 

It is true we muft expeQ fome inconveni- 
ence in praAice, from the eftablifliment of dif- 
criminating duties. But in thist as in fb many 
other cafes, we are left to choofe between two 
evils. Thefe inconveniences are nothing when 
weighed againft the lofs of wealth and lofs of 
force, which will follow out perfeverance ihthc 
plan of indifcriminationt-^WheQ oncd it ihall 

be 
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be perteived that we are either in the iyftem 
or the habit of giving jequal advantages to thole 
who extinguifli our commerce and navigation^ 
by duties and prohibitions, as to thofe who 
treat both with liberality a^d juftice, liberality 
arid juftice will be. converted by all into duties 
and prohibitions. It is not to the moderation 
and juftice of others we are to truft for fair and 
equal accefs to market with our produdions^ 
or for our due fhare in the tranfportation of 
them ; but to our means of independence^ and 
the firm will to ufe them. Nor do the incon* 
veniencies of difcrimination merit confideration. 
Not one of the nations before mentioned, per- 
haps not a commercial nation on earth, is 
without them. In our cafe one diftindion 
alone will fuffice, that is to fay, between na- 
tions who favour pur productions and navigation^ 
and thofe who do not favour them* One feC 
of moderate duties, fay the prefent duties, for 
the firft, and a fixed advance on thefe as to 
fbme articles, and prohibitions as to others, for 
the lafl. 

Still it muft be repeated, that friendly ar- 
rangements are preferable with all who will 
come into them ; and that we fhould carry into 

Z2 fgch 
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fuch arrangements all the liber^lty and ipirit 
of accommodation^ which the nature of the cafe 
ivill admit. 

France has, of her own accord, pfopofed 
liegociations for improving, b^ a new treaty on 
hit and equal principles, the commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries. But her internal 
difturbances have hitherto prevented the profe- 
cution of them to efHsdt, though we have had 
repeated alTurances of a continuance of the dif- 
po(ition« 

Propofals of friendly arrangement have been 
made on our part by the prefent government to 
that df Great Britain, as the meflage ftates; 
but, being already on as good a footing in law^ 
and a better in fa£t^ than the. moft favoured 
nation, they have not as yet difcovered any 
difpofition to have it tneddled with. 

We have no rcafon to conclude that friendly 
arrangements would be declined by the other 
nations with whom we have fuch commercial 
intercourfe as may render them important. la 
the mean while, it would reft with the wifdom 
of Congrefs to determine whether, as to tliofc 
nations, they will not furceafe exparte regtdi* 
^tionS) tin the redfonable prefumptioti that they 

wiU 
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will concur in .doing whatever juftice and mo» 
deratioa didate ihould be done. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

P.^. Since writing tlie abovCf (bme altera- 
tions of the conditicm of our conmnerce with 
fbme Sovereign nations hive taken plate. Prance 
has propofed to enter itito a new treaty of cotn- 
merce with us^ on liberal principles i and bas^ 
in the mean time* relaxed fome of the reftrainta 
mentioned in the Report. Spain bas^ by an 
<^dinance of June lai^^ eftabli(hed New OrleanSt 
Penfacola, and St. Augufiine, into free poitSj 
for the ve£ki$ of firiendily nations having trea- 
ties of eofnmerce with her, provided ch^ toudi 
(or a permit at Corcubion in CSatlicia, or at AUt 
Cftot ; and our ricf is by the iiKneoniwaaQeeac^ 
eluded from that country* 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE PRIK* 
CIPAL ARTICLES OF EXPORTATION FROM 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA DUR- 
ING THE YEAR ENDING IN SEPTEMBER 
1792. 

Three cDiUions one hundred and forty thou- 
fand two hundred and fifty-five bufliels of grain 
(principally wheat). 

One million four hundred and fixty-nine 
thoufand feven hundred and twenty-three bar- 
rels of iflqur, meal, bifcuit, and rice (reducing 
calks of various fizes to the proportion of flour 
barrels). 

Sixty million fix hundred and forty-fix thou- 
fand eight hundred and fixty-one feet of boards, 
plank, and fcautling (inch board meafure), 
. Thirty-one million feven hundred and fixty 
thoufand {even hundred and two ftaves and 
hoops. 

Seventy-one million fix hundred and ninety- 
three thoufand eight hundred and fixty-three 
fiiingles. 

Nineteeo 
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; Nrndbeegxtbovland .^bree hundred and ninetyr^ 
one and a half tons of timber. 
. ^Eaghteenthxpufaiiclthree hundred and ieventy- 
four pieces pf timher. 

^ One tfaoufand and eighty cedar and oak ihip 
knees. 

. One hundred 9nd ninety-one frames of 
houfes. , 

Seventy-three thqufand three hundred and 
eighteen oars, rafters for oars, and handfpikes. , 
, Forty-eight thoufand eight hundred and fixtv 
ihook or knock down calks. 

One hundred and forty-^fix thoufand nio^ 
hundred and nine barrels of tar, pitch, turpeor 
tine and rofin. 

Nine hundred and forty-eight thoufand one 
hiindred and £fteen gallpnsof fpirits, 4i^led 
;in the United State§. , ^ 

One hundred and (ixteen thoufand eight hui\- 
dred and three barrels of beef, pork, bacon, 
mutton, oy Iters, &c. (reducing calks of various 
lizes to the proportion of beef and pork bar- 

Two hundred and thirty-one thoufand fevea 
hundred and feventy-lix barrels of dried and 
pickled filh. 

Seven thoufand eight hundred and twenty- 
three 
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three tons twelve cwt. and 4lb« of pot afhes and 
pearl afhes. 

One hundred and twelve thoufand four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight hogfheads of tobacco. 

Fifty-two thoufand three hundred and eighty- 
one hogfheads of flax feed. 

Forty-four thoufand feven hundred and fifty- 
two horfesy horned cattle, mules, and fheep. 

The preceding cxtraft from the copy of an 
authentic official return of all the exports from 
the United States of America, within the year 
ending in September laft, conveys an idea of 
the weahh, importance, and progreffive proipe- 
rity of that country, far furpafling what has been 
heretofore entertained on the fubjcft,* 

P. S. From the i ft of January 1 793, to the 
ift of January 1794, there were exported from 
the port of Philadelphia 422,075 barrels of 
flour. 



OF THE CIVIL LIST, AND REVENUE OP THE 
UNITED STATES* 

Abftrafl of an Eftimate of the Expenditures 
'6f the Civfl Lift of the United States, for the 

year 
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year 1793, reported by A. Hamilton, Secretary 


o£ the Treafury to the Houfe of Rcpr^feota^ 


llTCSt; 


1 




DoIIan. 


Prefident's Salary 


25,000 


Vice-Prefidetlt's ditto 


5,000 


' Chief Juftice 


4,000 


•5 Aflbciate Juftices 


> 7*500 


All the diftria Judges, 


21,700 


Congrefs 


143.591 


Treafury Department 


55*050 


Departrafent of State 


6,300 


Department of War 


11,250 


JCommiffioaers of old ac 


" ' 13,300 

4 


counts 


Loan OfEces 


13.250 


Weftern Territory 


11,000 


Amount of Penfions 


5**67 


. Contihgencies 


20,264 


Total 


352^466 or 



In Britifh Money jCv9>3^4 ^ 7 -^ ^^^^ 



THE KEVENUB. 



Tihe Americaa revenue, for 179^, is.ftated 
to be 494x»^ooo doUirs^ exclufive of what may 

7 arife 
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arifc from the falc of lands in the Weftcni ter- 
ritory ; there is likewife upwards of the value 
of 5,000,000 dollars in bullion, lying in th* 
Bank of the United States. 

ESTIMATE OF EXP»NCE FOR THE YEAR 1794* 

Dols« Cents. 
The whole Civil lift for 1 794, is 397^0 1 6 
' Extraordinaries for 

Public Works, Benevolences, 

&c. . - •. • 147»^93 43 

■ Eftimate of the War 



expences for 1794 - -1,457,936 i 

Total 2,002,830 50 

The Dollar is 4s. 6A.Jlerlingy and the Cent is 
the hundredth part of a Dollar. 

The celebrated Mr. Thonjas Paine, in his 
letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas, publifhed in 
London in the month of June, 1792, and who 
.on this fubjcft; (without offending any party) 
may be entitled to credit, gives a ftatement of 
the expences of the American government in 
the following words : 

The 'expences of all the feveral departments 

of the General Reprefentative Government of 

tlie United States of America, extending over 

4 a fpace 



a fpacQ of country ncjjrly ten tjmes larger than 
Ehglarid, li two hundred and ninety-four th<iri* 
idnd%five Jiundred and fifty-height dollars, which 
at 4S. 6d, per dollar, is 66,275 L us, fterling, 
and is thus apportioned : 

Expenc^ if ^^ JE^xecutive Departments 

The Office of the Pfefidencyyat 

which the . Prefident receives, ^. s. 

nothing for himfelf - - 5,625 o 

Vice Prefident - - - '2,125 ^ 

Chief Juftice - - - 900 6 

Five aflbciate Jiiftices • - 3^937 10 
Nineteen Judges of Diftrids ^nd 

• . Attorney General" - - 6,873 15' 

Le^tflatiye Department. 

Members of Congrefs at fix dollars 
(i 1. 7s.) per day, their Secretaries, 
Clerks, Chaplains, Meflengers, 
Door-keepers, &c. • - 25,515 o 

^reafury Department. 
* t. 

Secretary, AflSftant, Comptroller, 

Auditor, Treafurer, Regifter, and 

Loan - Office - Keeper, in each 

State, together with all neceflary 

Clerks, Office-Keepers, &c. - 12,825 o 

Department 
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Department ^ State ^ incIuMng 'porei^n ^jfqtrs^ 
Sccretarj, Clerks^ ^ Uo. - ¥9406 jf 

Department ^ Wat. 

Secretary, Clerks, Pajmafkrs^Cam* 

miflioner, &c* • » i|462 i(» 

Commtllkners for fettlmg OldAccountSp 

The whole Board, Clerks, &c. « ^1598 if 

Licidental and Contingent ^xpenaes. 

For Fire Wood, Stationary, Print- 
ing, &c. • -> ' -^ 4,006 r6 

Total 66,275 II 
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